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—~SURE TO BE APPRECIATED 


Write for the Winchester booklets and see 
how many sure-to-be-appreciated gifts’ you 
can select among— 


E gift that brings the 

greatest pleasure is the best 
gift you can give—or get. What, for instance, 
gives the sportsman greater pleasure than a fine 


gun or a beautiful fishing rod? It is just this kind 
of gift that Winchester presents—not only for WI NM CH, LES. yy ER 
the sportsman—but for every member of the GUNS AND ASU 

ge aireg FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES 
family. When it's Winchester, moreover, their ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
pleasure in the kind of gift is heightened by FISHING TACKLE 
appreciation for its long established quality. CUTLERY — TOOLS 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 














Books for Sportsmen 











HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


Ackerman’s Sportsman's Guide 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).........0+-+ 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols..... bolt 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Young).. 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell)............ 
Americap Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 
















American Rifle (Whelen) 0 
An African Holiday (Sutton) 2% 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)... rf: 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) 0 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Hornaday) 00 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday).... 


Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)............css 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott).......... 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt)... 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon “(Roose- 






















velt) 3.50 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker) .................... 9.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 
Grizzly, The (Mills) 2.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)........... 4.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin).. 1.50 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope) 2.50 


Illustrated Africa (BOyCe) ............css-cscesessenseeee 5.00 
In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire 
Individual Instruction in _ Rifle Practice 




















(MeNabbd) — ...00-.00.-0- 75 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) 2.00 
ae a |) er en 2.00 
Moan-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson).. « 2.50 
Modern Gunsmithing (Baker) ................-c000 an £58 
Modern Rifle. The (Bevis and Donovan)............ 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) 6.00 
O” y@llt Sa ee 2.50 
Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 3.00 
BR Ree IS. 3.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

(Roosevelt) 3.00 
Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 
Piantation Game Trails (Rutledge)... al 3.50 


Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and 
pe | ee ee eA eee af 
Records of Big Game (Ward) 8th edition...... 15.00 
Riflecraft (Landis) ... 1.0 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) conesbebiieeiemniiias 
Scatter Gun Sketches. ...............00-- aca 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton). 
Shot Guns (Pollard) 7 
Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley) pentasesiimiesauins 2.00 














Sporting Firearm: of Today (Curtis).................. 3.50 
Sporting Rifles (Winans) 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell). 4.00 


Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
Still Hunter, The. 2. 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)................ 
Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt) ais 
The Adventurous Bowman (Pope).............. oa 
Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton).............. s 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jungles 














(Mayer) 2.50 
Trigger Fingers (White) 2.00 
White-Tailed Deer (NewWsOM)  .........cccssssseeeseereses 3.00 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)........ 5.00 


Wildfowlers (Bradford) 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 

Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett) 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)....... 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore 














KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Haynes) $ 1.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) papet................ 1.10 
Cloth 1.75 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)............... 2.50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) papet............00 1.00 














Cloth .... 
Pe and. “Beagling (Hochwalt) .................. 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle) 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) ...........:.--sceccsseceseeeocee 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)................. ee 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette). 

Coyote Coursing (Almirall). ; 
Dog Craft (Hochwalt) cloth, 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy)... 

Dog Keeping for the ‘Amateur (Hochwalt) 














cloth, $150; paper 1.00 
Dogs as Home Companions (Hochwalt)................. 1.00 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little)............. -- 4.00 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. .. 5.00 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 1.00 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)...... 1.00 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips).. 1.50 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)........ 2.50 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 1.00 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Riple 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 1,00 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer)... 1.00 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)...... 1.75 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart)........ eS 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet).......--.ssesse 1,00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 

(Shelley); paper, $1.50; ClOt........ssssssseeeecee 2.00 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, / 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo, y 

Please send me the following books, for which I s 
enclose $ ( ) Or send by parcel ¢ 
post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal. ¢ 
c. 0. D. ( ) No C, O. D. shipments in Canada. g 
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This Great Sportsmen’s “Club” 
Saves You Two Dollars 
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Five Dollar Value for Three Dollars 


If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life and Recreation and Field 
and Stream for a full year. 


The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


Outdoor Life has for years led the high-grade sporting magazines 
in the Middle West and West, and with Field and Stream you 
have complete coverage of the American fishing and hunting. 
You could select, as a gift to a hunting or fishing pal, no other 
magazines for sportsmen as large and as popular as Outdoor Life 
and Recreation and Field and Stream. What other gift more 
appropriate or more appreciated could you purchase for so 
small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be New or Renewal 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
“renewal” after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 
PSSeeesesseeseesenssessseeeeeeeeseeases 


g Subscription Department. 

g OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, D 

g 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

@ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canadian price, $4.00; foreign, $5.00) 
B fora year of each of the following magazines: 


a 
g OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, beginning with issue dated... 





3 
a FIELD AND STREAM, beginning with issue dated..................................--..-------- 
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No. 1573 


of Lasting Service...and Pleasure 


Christmas comes but once a year 
—yet every season offers zestful, 
scrappy fights for the fisherman. 
Your gift of a Pflueger SUPREME 
Reel will be cherished—and remem- 
bered—long after the holidays are 
ended. Every catch that’s made, 
every day that passes will echo your 
greeting—‘‘A Merry Christmas, and 
a Happy, Healthy New Year.” 


The name “‘Pflueger”’ on your gift 
signifies that the best is none too 


good. For—since 1864—fishermen 
have so prized Pflueger workman- 
ship that they demand more Pflue- 
ger fishing tackle than any other kind. 


Lf ££ 


Other solutions to the gift problem: 


PFLUEGER SUMMIT REEL 
PFLUEGER AKRON REEL 
PFLUEGER MEDALIST REEL 
PFLUEGER ATLAPAC REEL 

» PFLUEGER OCEANIC REEL 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. OLR-12, E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


PFLUEGER | 


ONOUNCED “FLEW-GE 


FISHING TACKLE, 
Leaders Since 1864 : 


: | 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
New and Greater Edition 


free ose gene 


Send for your free copy. It contains many 
other suggestions for solving the gift prob- 
lem—a valuable reference book on Fresh 
and Salt Water game fish. What they are, 
where found and Tackle recommended. 





Akron, Ohio 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. Co. 
Dept. OLR-12, Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of 
Pocket Catalog No. 149. 


| Name__- 
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JOHNSON BOAT FEATURES 
Built ofnew-day Sealite waterproof construction, guaran- 
teed to outlast any similar boat of wooden construction. 
Weighs only half as much as ordinary wooden boats, 
size for size, after being in water service. No seams, no 
caulking. 
Waterproof—always dry and comfortable—will not 
absorb water and are non-warping. 
Longer life — unaffected by weather or water —as sea- 
worthy in storage as in use. 
Nocare—can be stored indefinitelywith no depreciation. 
Designed exactly for Johnson Sea-Horses — hence give 
the ultimate in outboard motoring performance. 











of new-day Sealite construction— 


to match Johnson Sea-Horses 


MATCHED UNITS will make their first appearance in out- 
board motoring through Johnson dealers and distributors. 

Heretofore boats have been made by one industry—out- 
board motors by another. Yet a perfect mating de boat 
and its outboard power plant is as necessary and desirable 
as the unification of a motor car body and its engine. 

Johnson saw that it was only logical that the world’s 
leading maker of outboard motors should be the one to take 
this step in the outboard field. So Johnson engaged distin- 
guished boat designers and engineers. New specifications 
were drawn, experimental models built and tested. This 
process enabled us to standardize on the line of hulls which 
we now announce. Matched to Johnson Sea-Horses they 
give the ultimate in outboard performance. 

These boats introduce lightness, strength and durability 
by the use of a new-day, seamless, waterproof construction 
—Sealite. They are guaranteed to outlast any similar boat 
of wooden construction. 

They weigh only half as much as ordinary wooden boats, 
size for size, after alas in water service. Being waterproof, 
they are always dry and comfortable, and will not absorb 
water; they are also non-warping. They bring you a boat of 
far longer life — unaffected by weather or water—as sea- 
worthy in storage as in use. 

Johnson Boats of Sealite construction will be exhibited at 
the motor boat shows and at the offices of our sectional 
distributors, and will be available for delivery beginning 
January 15th. 

JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1397 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 


In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 
Distributors for British Columbia:. Hoffar’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


World's only manufacturer of outboard matched units, and largest maker of outboard motors. 
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Adding Smooth Twin-cylinder Alternate Firing 
and Full Pivot Steering to Johnson’s Famous 
Release Charger and Underwater Exhaust 


Revolutionary improvements make their first appear- 
ance in Johnson Sea-Horses for 1930. 

To the Sea-Horse “Single” “3” “10” “16” and “32” 
have been added two alternate firing twin-cylinder 
motors, Sea-Horses “4” and “12.” 

Here are six separate sparks instead of three, as cus- 
tomary, to one pull of the starting rope. Hence alternate 
firing brings ease and nm of motor car starting 
to the “4” and “12” just as the famous Johnson Release 
Charger does to Sea-Horses “3” “10” “16” and “32.” 

Alternate firing also produces a smoothness 100% 
greater than hitherto known in twin-cylinder motors. 
For here are two impulses per revolution instead of one, 
as customary. Vibration is reduced to almost nothing. 

These Sea-Horses bring Full Pivot steering, thus per- 
mit the boat to be reversed without stopping the motor. 

They offer the only water-cooled underwater ex- 
haust, discharging fumes and noise below the water. 

The Sea-Horse “Single” is the world’s lightest out- 
board, only 27 Ibs. The Sea-Horse “3” is the world’s 
lightest twin-cylinder outboard, 38 Ibs. The Sea-Horses 
“4” and “12” are the world’s smoothest running, easiest 
starting twin-cylinder outboards, and in addition have 
Full Pivot steering. 


1930 Catalog Ready — Write! 


Regardless of whether you want a small light motor for sport, 
or a larger, more powerful motor for cruising and heavy utility, 
look to Johnson—write for color-illustrated catalog—of the 
latest and greatest improvements. 

The public bought more Johnson Sea-Horses in 1929 than 
all other outboard motors combined. Write for 1930catalog. 
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JOHNSON 
SEA-HORSE FEATURES 


Automobile Starting Ease and 
Certainty by new ALTER- 
NATE FIRING in Sea- Horse 
4” and “12,” and famous 
RELEASE CHARGER in Sea- 
Horses "3”’"10" "16" and 32.” 


World’s Lightest Motor—Sea- 
Horse “Single,” 27 lbs. 
World’s Fastest Motor — Sea- 
Horse “32,” 48.4 M. P. H. 


Alternate Firing of “4” and 
*12” introduces 2 impulses per 
revolution in a twin-cylinder 
outboard with smoothness hith- 
erto unknown. 


Rotary Valve achieves delivery 
of full, even gas charge to each 
cylinder. 

Water-cooled Underwater Ex- 
haust frees passengers of noise 
and fumes. 

Automatic Back-pressure Relief. 
Full Pivot Steering 


Pressure-vacuum Cooling Sys- 
tem. 





Originators of Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust and Release Charger 


















































Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 








° 7 4. t oa $ 

is a paradise for the tourist, the artist, the 
angler and the hunter. Varied and magnificent 
scenery in a delightful climate. Motoring is 
possible in comfort over greater part of the 
province south of 55°. 

Big-game and game-birds abound in_ season. 
Non-resident license $25 and trophy fees, or 
$100 inclusive, at option. 

Dry fly-fishing is to be found at its best in the 
inlend waters, convenient of access by motor or 
rail, March to November. Non-resident li- 
cense fee for calendar year $10. 

Competent guides for hunting obtainable and 
outfitting done at all points. For further par- 
ticulars address 


BUREAU OF 
PROVINCIAL INFORMATION 
Victoria, B.C. 



































Alaska 


Kodiak Brown Bear 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with 


KODIAK BEAR, the world’s largest 
flesh eater. Found only in Alaska. 
Eight sportsmen, guided by us, in 


Spring °’29, bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 
Now booking Spring ’30 Kodiak Bear 
hunts and Polar Bear and Walrus ex- 
peditions to the Arctic. ‘ 
Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai 
Moose, Chickaloon Sheep, Cari- 
bou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak 
Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, 
Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, Matanuska 
Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 


Hunting Trips and Expeditions 
to Fit Any Purse 


‘‘ALASKA GUIDES’”’ 


Headquarters: ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
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Specimens, Natu- 
rally and Artisti- 
cally Mounted to 
Order. Skius 
Tanned and Made 
into Rugs and 
Mats with Mount- 

Heads, Large 
Stock of Game 


All Work Dur- 
ably Made and 
Guaranteed 
Moth Proof. 
Several hundred 
Thousand Satis- 
fied Customers. 


: Not Responsible 
Heads, Animals i 
Birds, Horns and wd rs > oe Fala 
Antlers for Sale or Call or Write for 
to Rent. Price List. 


FRED SAUTER 


Leading Taxidermist of America 
42 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 














Fishing in Spavinaw Lake 

E. L. L., S. DAK.:—You will find very good 
fishing at Spavinaw, Okla., both in the lake and 
in the stream below the dam. You will find bass 
and crappies both, and catfish if you want to fish 
for them. The crappies do not get as large here 
in our state as they do in the North, but they 
are a fair size at that, but black bass grow to a 
larger size than North. If you like bass fish- 
ing you should be able to connect up with some 
good ones at Spavinaw. 

In regard to the camping, you will find a free 
tourist camp located below the dam, and this 
should be a good place to locate in the month of 
December as it is down near the stream, with a 
high bank on the north side and a high bluff 
on the south side, but if you do not like this 
place for camping, you will find a camp site just 
north of the tourist camp, among the trees, that 
would make a fine place for camping in cool 
weather. 

Fishing in the lake will cost you 50 cents per 
day for a permit, and $2 per day for a boat. 
You will be able to buy live minnows near the 
lake. The expense should not be so very much, 
but of course it depends on what you want to 
spend. You can live pretty cheaply there or you 
can spend quite a little if you want to. It would 
be hard for me to say as to just what it will 
cost you per day.—Fred Atherton. 


Honcoye Lake Region for Gray Squirrels 

A. W. F., N. Y.:—The best place to hunt gray 
squirrels within 100 miles radius of Rochester is 
in the Honcoye Lake region in the township of 
Richmond, N. Y. You will also find a few in 
the vicinity of Churchville, Warsaw and Alex- 
ander. In the latter towns it is almost all post- 
ed property, but permission will be given by the 
owners.—C. V. Gysel. 


Hunting for Bear in New Mexico 

W. T. F., TEX.:—If you want to get a bear, 
you should by all means have a guide who has 
an experienced pack of dogs. The best bear 
hunter I know is... ., Beaverhead, N. Mex. 
He has the best bear and lion dogs in the state, 
but it is an expensive proposition, and besides 
he is all booked up for this year, and has been 
since February. As you know, our bear season 
is short, and the good hunters command big 
prices for their services and their dogs—around 
$25 a day—but at that they are booked for many 
months ahead. ....can not take care of 
you this year. 

The next best, I believe, is a man named 

.., at El Rito, N. Mex. Address him that 
way, or U. S. Forest Ranger, El Rito, N. Mex., 
and he will refer the letter to that guide. 

We have black and brown bear, but they are 
all the black bear family; mighty few if any 
grizzly. The U. S. Indian Agent, at Toadlene, 
N. Mex., might be able to give you some infor- 
mation, and whether it would be possible to hunt 
on Indian reservation; this is only fermissible 
in rare cases, and the Indians do not hunt bear, 
so they would not be available for guides. 

I think you will have to have a guide and 
trained dogs, and it will be expensive. I feel 
certain you would be more successful in a deer 
hunt during the season, November 10 to 20.— 
A. H. Sisk. 

Good Locations for a Winter in the South 

H. L. S., WIS.:—I note that you desire a 
location in the South during the winter months 
that is not too cold and that affords good fish- 
ing. This section of the country is not above 
the frost line. We have frost here and ice at 
times, but it is considerably warmer than the 
Arkansas climate you were in last winter. We 
have splendid fishing here, both fresh and salt 
water fishing. I was out this morning for a 
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couple of hours and caught a string of as fine 
green trout as you would wish to see; also 
caught several bluegills on open mouth shiner 
while casting for bass. Any day in the year 
during open season game fishing is good. Op- 
tional closed season is April and May for green 
trout or black bass only. 

Abbeville, La., is a town of about 5,000 popu- 
lation. It is located in the center of a nest of 
hard-surfaced roads. The Vermilion River runs 
through the town, connecting up with the Gulf 
of Mexico. The climate is even, not too cold or 
too hot. A branch of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road runs through the town. It can be reached 
by rail or bus line, by rail from New Iberia or 
bus from Iberia or Lafayette. Hunting is un- 
excelled in season—bear, deer, geese, ducks, 
snipe, quail, rabbits and squirrels. Rooms for 
light housekeeping can be had in the town. 

Lake Arthur is located about 40 miles west of 
Abbeville on the Lafitte Cut-off Highway between 
Lake Charles and New Iberia. It is a town of 
2,500, is located on the west bank of a beautiful 
lake, where both hunting and fishing are good. 
Lake Arthur is one of the most beautiful spots in 
this section of the state and has a very satis- 
factory climate. Apartments can be had. 

Lake Charles, about 40 miles further west, is 
located on a beautiful lake by the same name. 
Lake Charles is a deep water port, is a city of 
20,000 population, has good fishing and hunting, 
and has an even climate. You can get any ac- 
commodation there that you would desire. 

Alexandria, Shreveport and Monroe are thriv- 
ing towns and enjoy good fishing, but the climate 
is colder than along the Gulf Coast. 

I do not know of anyone contemplating a trip 
north at this season of the year that would oc- 
cupy your lodge. Southern people go north in 
the summer and northern people come south in 
the winter. It is now entering winter, and all 
southerners are returning home for the busy sea- 
son.—D. L. McPherson. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 
am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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ELEPHANT, LION 
BUFFALO, RHINO 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 


East Africa 


| 
CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. | 
Nairobi Kenya Colony | | 





have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 
full particulars from our agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway | 
NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 


ALAS 7 
| 














1930 spring. Kodiak brown bear. 
Can accommodate two hunters. 
Success assured. 


GEORGE BELANGER 


LICENSED GUIDE 
Box 401 ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 














Correspond now with Guides about that 
ig Bear Hunt for next Spring 


J. C. SHAWVER | 


REGISTERED GUIDE 


Box 1634, Ketchikan, Alaska 


SOSOS for Charter 
48 hours from Seattle via Alaska SS line or 6 hours by air 














Africa ‘*The Hunter’s Paradise’’ | | 
SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 


American Guides in East Africa 
Arusha, Tanganyika Territory 





TAXIDERMISTS 


Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


| Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
Write us for information and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 


Plummer Hunting Co. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER wyYo. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. | the latest report from Siedentopf: 

“Mr. A. S. Crites and son of Bakersfield, California, 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. secured in twelve days actual hunt the following 
game: 2 elephants, 3 rhino, 1 buffalo, 1 gnu, 3 
hartebeests, 2 Thompson gazelles, 1 impalla, 1 
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Hansen 
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bushbuck and 1 zebra.”’ If you want the best work hip obtainab! send your trophies 
1929 Touring Atlas RESULTS GUARANTEED. A a 
our services. Can ‘0 wrong? 
75¢ Pos tpa id bat me ning, eg” Sena — Catalog ieuk dahiadnd tags on request 
roadway nver, Colo., U. 5. A. HANSEN STUDIOS 
Here you have a full page map of . or 4 : America’s Premier Sculptor-Tazidermists, Tanners 
every state in the Union, together Direct from Siedentopf Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tangan- | || 69 Lake Street Jersey City, N. J. 


yika Territory, East Africa. 





with road logs, motor laws, and 
emergency helps for motor troubles 
—complete in one book, which you 
can carry with you on your trips. 
Follow the red lines which take you 
over important U. S. Highways, and | 
the latest U. S. Highways markings 
are on each map. 

Fill in the coupon, with 75c and mail 
it to us NOW—PLAN YOUR 
TRIPS BEFORE YOUR START! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find 75c—Send me new 1929 
Touring Atlas. 

































BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN OLD MEXICO 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game on 
the beautiful “Rancho El Mesa Grande,”’ 
beyond the last frontier and the 18th 
Amendment, in virgin country. Guided by 
Americans who know Mexico. You are 
absolutely safe in this part of Mexico. We 
have just purchased an 87,000 acre mesa 
where there has been no hunting for 20 years. 
If you want your party to be one of the 
first in this country, write or wire 


BIRD D. CASHION 


606 Moore Building 


San Antonio Texas 


Moose Hunting 


The best country left in 
North America for a real 
hunting trip. The most ex- 
perienced guides and the 
finest outfits. Any size 
party. Season is from Oct. 
15th to Nov. 15th. Write 
or wire. Camera or rifle 
hunting. 


PHIL MOORE, Liverpool, N. S. 
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The High Cost of Hunting 


(Editorial) 


ARRY McGUIRE, editor of our 

favorite magazine, is up in Wyoming, 
leaping from butte to coulee in quest 
of a bear skin and an elk head with 
which to adorn an office already re- 
sembling a small zoo. When we have tacked to 
the editor's desk an appropriate card, inscribed 
“orang-outang (Simia satyrus),"" the range of 
specimens will be fairly complete. It is always a 
sad and solemn occasion to see an esteemed 
colleague taking his departure for an extended 
big game hunting trip while you remain chained 
to a swivel chair and gnaw your pencil in impo- 
tent fury. But life holds no deeper tragedy than 
this—to have such a darling of the gods at the 
last moment dump a basket of his own unfinished 
work on your desk and start on his way laughing 
like a hyena. 

In the course of getting a partner for his cur- 
rent big game expedition, Harry McGuire ran 
afoul of one difficulty often discussed at this 
office—the high cost of hunting. Several men turn- 
ed down the trip whenthey found the license alone 
would cost them $60—plus $100 for a moose per- 
mit, plus $50 for an antelope license—before they 
had even startedto hunt. Still our pulses do not 
race so hotly on contemplating big game license 
fees. Most of us do not undertake big game 
trips casually, accidentally. Usually we travel 
for that specific purpose a considerable distance, 
at no small cost of time and money, and, after all, 
the license is not so large a proportion of the total 
expense. Mother Nature does not increase our 
big game supply at a very rapid pace, even under 
ideal supervision, and we should not begrudge 
big game fees which are intelligently and con- 
scientiously administered by state commissions. 

In a large number of our states, however, the 
nonresident small game license fee is an outrage 
which defeats its purpose and restricts hunting to 
men of means. If you would like to enliven an 
automobile tour by shooting a few rabbits, squir- 
rels and ducks, you must pay, as a nonresident, 
a fee of $50 in Idaho, $50 in Louisiana, $60 in 
Wyoming, $30.25 in New Mexico, $30 in Mon- 
tana, $25 in Minnesota or Florida or the Dako- 
tas or Texas or Wisconsin or Washington or— 
but that’s enough. By the time you have 
bought the nonresident licenses for a trip of any 
length you will wish you had spent the money 
on an Alaskan expedition where a $50 license 
covers one moose, three deer, two caribou, two 
mountain sheep, three goats and three large 
brown or grizzly bears. ie these days of long- 
distance, rambling vacations, the hunter of onty 
average prosperity has three choices—to leave 
his guns at home, to pay more than he can afford 
for licenses or to eternally pollute his sense of 
sportsmanship by hunting without a license. It 
is no wonder we receive so many letters suggesting 
a federal license good in all states but no really 
practicable plan of satisfying the states in the 
administration of such a federal system has yet 
been advanced. 

In defense of their nonresident hunting fees, 
the State Commissioners say to OUTDOOR LIFE: 





‘Our game is ours—spared by the sportsmanship 
of our citizens, fostered by our license fees, our 
conservation clubs and our state commission. 
The residents of a neighboring state have per- 
mitted the diversion of game funds to the gen- 
eral pork barrel, they have elected governors 
who appoint political henchmen as commission- 
ers and wardens, instructed only to watch the 
fences of the party in power. They have slaugh- 
tered their own game and now they want to 
massacre ours—and still yelp about our price.” 

Theirs is a cogent argument and who of us can 
deny its force? Just so long as the situation in 
some states is exactly as they describe it, just 
so long as the Biological Survey encourages vast 
divergence among the states in legal duck limits, 
we shall have jealousies and hatreds where the 
cause of good sport needs unity. The solution 
of this problem, state and national, must rest 
upon a wider interest in sport for sport's sake, 
on a deeper popular consciousness of the economic 
and spiritual value of a sound conservation pro- 
gram. And already there is progress in that 
direction. 


oes AND I are not entitled to talk back to 
the State Commissioners above quoted, but 
there are commissioners who have earned the 
right to answer them. Pennsylvania operates 
on a $2 resident and $15 nonresident hunting 
license and, in a state once nearly denuded of 
game, there were last year killed over 400 bears, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 turkeys, 25,000 deer, 
over 1,000,000 squirrels and over 3,000,000 
rabbits. The Colorado restocking program, 
under the shrewd leadership of Commissioner 
R. G. Parvin, is bearing real fruit in game and 
fish, and this year an added season has been 
opened on pheasants and elk. Yet Colorado has 
done this on a $2 resident hunting and fishing 
license, $3 for nonresident fishing and $5 for 
nonresident small game. 

Reduce nonresident small game fees. Apply 
in the hunting field the special and inexpensive 
short-time tourist licenses which several states 
and Canadian provinces are offering to anglers. 
Increase the number of people who are interested 
in hunting and who return to their own states 
ready to work and vote for more game and better 
conservation. The history of quail in many 
states is only an illustration of, and not an excep- 
tion to, the rule. Put bobwhite on the pro- 
tected song bird list and who is his friend? The 
good women of the Friday Morning Club. Put 
him on the game bird list and the sportsmen of 
the country spend thousands of dollars to solve 
his problems and increase his tribe. Behind our 
efforts for more fishing and better hunting must 
be the enthusiastic backing of sportsmen-voters. 
We take our stand against any policy of any 
state which unreasonably reduces the number of 
good, average citizens who may find enjoyment 
in life outdoors. 
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Painted by Robert Lindneux for the Ourpoor Lire Nature Series 





































Tinker’s ‘‘fresh meat’’ 






sq O THE hunter whose wilderness wanderings have 
vity been confined to our own Rocky Mountains and 
» those of Alaska and Canada, whose heart and 
soul are attuned to the majesty of forest-clad foot- 
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hills, glacier-capped peaks and 
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Antelope in Ol 


Mexico 


WHERE FaitH Was Not Kept 
BuT THE Pot WAS FILLED 


By 
‘Robert Frothingham 


character of the “service” (?) extended to or demanded by 
his general clientage. If “fresh meat in camp” is to be 
regarded as the standard of sportsmanship, then may 
the Red Gods help the desert bighorn and antelope in 
Mexico. 

Personally, I had been for years under the impression 
that there was a permanently closed season in Mexico on 
these rare and beautiful animals. The receipt of a most 
frankly and openly worded telegram from Tinker last Janu- 
ary, however, that he could give me a three weeks’ hunt for 
antelope, bighorn and wild boar in Sonora, gave me such 
a thrill that [ was on my way 





roaring mountain streams, the 


vast, arid stretches of lava- 
sprinkled deserts of western 
Mexico offer a _ brand-new 
thrill, with the chance of 
bagging a desert bighorn or 
the elusive antelope. And if 
he be not overly particular as 
to the sex and age of the game, 
I know of no one better quali- 
fied to look after him than one 
Benjamin Tinker of Tucson, 
Ariz. 

When I state that Mr. Tin- 
ker knows the Mexican deserts 
in Sonora probably better than 
any other guide, I am simply 
giving credit where credit is 
due. A varied experience of 
two years as federal game 
warden in Mexico, as an ap- 
pointee of the late ex-Presi- 
dent Obregon, gave him an 
unusual opportunity for sizing 
up the country with a view to 
the later establishment of his 
various hunting camps through- 
out the. states of Chihuahua 
and Sonora, which have kept 
him busy for the greater part 
of the year, guiding those 
hunters who covet a trophy 
taken from the rapidly disap- 
pearing desert bighorn and 





antelope. 
When I state, also, that the who serve the sporting public. 
moral obligation of good 


Without Apology 


This article by a noted sportsman is print- 
ed without apology but a few words of ex- 
planation are in order, since this story is out- 
side our regular policy and would be unlikely 
to see print in any other magazine. We main- 
tain a record of investigated and substantiated 
complaints received from our readers regard- 
ing the honesty and reliability of their guides. 
The effectiveness of this clearing-house as a 
service to sportsmen and a deterrent upon 
unsatisfactory guides is ordinarily adequate 
and it is not our intention to use the pages 
of Ourpoor Lire to kill small game. 
Tinker, however, is not small game, as is 
evidenced by his experience and the high 
positions he has held. 
formed that, after three times promising, and 
three times failing, to appear before the direc- 
tors of the Arizona Game Protective Associa- 
tion to answer these charges, Tinker was 
dropped from office and membership in the 
state and local organizations. This fact and 
the graphic interest of the story itself would 
seem to warrant its publication. Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s article will be welcomed by our 
readers and by honest guides as warning of 
what Outpoor Lire demands from those 


within a very few days, des- 
tined for one of the most tragic 
hunting experiences I[ have 
ever known. 


HEN one starts hunting 

in the deserts of Mexico 
he will realize that no previous 
experience elsewhere constitutes 
any criterion. When, therefore, 
on my arrival in Tucson, I was 
assured by Ben Tinker that 
neither hunting license nor 
field glasses were necessary to 
hunting in Mexico, I was both 
surprised and interested, but 
hardly convinced, especially as 


Tinker informed me in the 
Ben same breath that the closed 
season in Mexico still held 


good on sheep and antelope, 
but that nobody, including 
himself, paid any attention to 
the law. 

With due appreciation of 
such altruism or whatever it 
was that had influenced his ac- 
tion, I still maintained that it 
was quite enough of a risk to 
venture into Mexico, under the 
circumstances, with a license, 
even though it excluded sheep 
and antelope, without challeng- 
ing the “Eleventh Command- 
ment” minus that, at times, 
comforting and soothing docu- 
ment. 


We are officially in- 








sportsmanship in a professional 
guide towards the wild game that is supposed to accompany 
such an extended experience as his was wholly lacking in 
this instance, I do but give frank expression to a melancholy 
fact which every decent sportsman is bound to deplore and 
which constitutes the sole reason for the publication of this 
article. 

There was nothing in Mr. Tinker’s conduct to indicate 
that he was running otherwise than true to form. If 
my experience, therefore, may be regarded as a criterion, 
one might be pardoned for speculating upon the particular 





Explaining how impossible 
it was at that late hour to secure one from Hermosillo, 
without the loss of several days, Tinker tried most assidu- 
ously to lull my fears, stating that license fees in Mexico 
were largely a matter of graft to the official issuing the 
license, and, inasmuch as we were exceedingly unlikely to 
encounter a human being on the trip, it really constituted 
a wholly negligible risk and‘a useless expenditure of money, 
which was why, as he then stated, he hadn’t taken the 
trouble to secure one for me. However, as he further 
put it, if I was really going to feel unhappy about it, 
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Giant Sahuaro cactus and an extinct 
volcano in backgroun 


we could undoubtedly secure one 
at San Luis, a little Mexican town 
50 miles west of Yuma, where we 
were to outfit before crossing the 
line near the town of Wellton, 
Ariz., about 200 miles west of 
Tucson on the Southern Pacific 
Railway. 

It’s strange what queer im- 
pressions are made by little 
things. I had a hunch that when 
we arrived in Yuma, after wast- 
ing two blessed days covering 200 | 
miles in a motor, we would run fF 
into some sort of a “jackpot” that | 
would effectually ditch my license. | 
Sure enough, it turned out precise- 
ly that way. Somehow, Tinker 
ascertained, so he said, that the Mexican official at San Luis 
was not on duty, for some unknown reason, and that there 
was, under the circumstances, no valid excuse for making 
a further run of 100 miles there and back, with the chance 
of its turning out to be simply a wild goose chase. Yes, I 
agreed that sounded quite reasonable, but still insisted that 
I needed and wanted a license. With characteristic resource- 
fulness, Tinker came to the rescue. He had, so he said, a 
license that had been issued to an old client of his, a certain 
H. O. Harrison of San Francisco, in November, 1928. Of 
course, it was a trifle out of date, but the chances of any 
trouble were so infinitesimal that he strongly recommended 
that I assume Mr. Harrison’s name for the time and pass 
myself off for that estimable gentleman, thus solving a 
vexing problem. 


At Tinajas Altas—high 
water hole 


HEN I failed to enthuse over the idea and:asked some 

seemingly unnecessary and foolish questions as to why 
Friend Harrison had apparently regarded his license as a 
necessary requisite to a Mexican hunt, Tinker seemed some- 
what peeved. Then he proceeded to explain at length how 
easy it would be to secure a permit for “Messrs. Tinker and 
Harrison” as tourists, from the Mexican Consulate in Yuma, 
to cross the line, and how such a permit would dovetail 
with the expired Harrison license, etc., and all would be 
easy sailing, etc., etc., as “no border-riding Mexican inspector 
ever looked at the date of a license anyhow.” Still, for some 
odd reason, I couldn’t quite see it, and friend Tinker was 
in despair. Indeed, I wasn’t feeling any too cheerful my- 
self, having paid for my trip in advance which, as Tinker 
assured me, was the approved thing with all his clients. 
And, with that increased perspective which comes with a 
lapse of time, I can appreciate just how advantageous such 
a proceeding might prove to Mr. Tinker. 


Finally I had a brilliant idea which Tinker approved 
with alacrity. I recalled a hunt I had taken in Sonora a 
year ago with my good old friend, John Wetherill of Kayenta, 
Ariz., when we spent the best part of a morning hunting up 
an official in the town of Altar who would take my money 
in exchange for a hunting license, and—wonder of wonders 
—couldn’t find one. As John stated at the time, it would 
be easy enough for us to prove subsequently that we had 
“axed for fish,” and that, if we had any luck, it might be 
possible for us to secure the license on our way back, and 
thereby comply with the law. On that hunt, I bagged a 
fine white-tailed deer and, when we returned via the little 
town of Pitiquito, I looked up Hizzoner the Mayor, told 
him what I had done, and applied for a license, which was 
granted on the spot, and we returned to Tucson morally 
and lawfully justified. 


ASKED Tinker if we couldn’t do as much in some Mex- 

ican town on our way back from our hunt, and he allowed 
that it would be a cinch. On visiting the Mexican Consulate, 
however, we found the gentleman in charge disinclined to 
enter into negotiations with a couple of gringos to whom 
he had not been introduced and he referred us to the 
Yuma chief of police for a “char- 
acter.” Luckily, Tinker encountered 
an acquaintance on the street who 
vouched for us to that worthy of- 
ficial who, accordingly, certificated 
“Messrs. Ben Tinker and Robert 
Frothingham” to the consul, who 
formally approved the “scrap of 
paper” and we went on our way 
rejoicing like two eminently re- 
spectable American citizens travel- 
ing under the names _ furnished 
them by an equally respectable 
parentage, rather an important con- 
sideration in a foreign country or 
even at home, for that matter. 

And so, after filing our water 
cans with the chlorinated prod- 
uct of the Colorado River, which is 














Acamp made in the desert 


all right at that, we gaily started off on our little pasear 
of over 500 miles southwest of Tucson into a veritable terra 
incognita, where we would have been as hopelessly lost as 
the proverbial needle in a haystack if anything had gone 
wrong with the car. For, mark you, there were just the two 
of us, with enough grub, water and gasoline to see us 
through, providing nothing happened. I asked Tinker if 
any of his folks knew where he had gone or where he might 
be searched for in event of trouble, etc., and he replied with 
charming self-confidence: 
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“No, I never tell anybody where I go in this part of the 
country. It wouldn’t do any good anyhow. All the trackers 
in the wilderness would never find us down here.” I asked 
him how much water we had, and he replied, laconically : 
“Enough to drink and to cook, providing we get along with 
not more than a pint each, daily, for washing our faces and 
hands. And, at that, our dishwater probably will have to 
be used twice over, unless we find a water hole or two that 
has not run dry.” 

“Do we ever shave?” I asked somewhat haltingly. 

“Not on your life,” was the quick response. 

“Brush our teeth?” I queried, with becoming modesty. 

“You'll notice I’ll manage to get along without that lux- 
ury,” he replied with a touch of asperity, as if the subject 
was a trifle academic. 

“Does that pint of ablutionary water allow for two appli- 
cations daily?” I asked. 

“Yes, if you use it twice over,” was the witty rejoinder. 
Continuing, he stated: “You'll find it quite simple to get 
along with one wash per day,” and then, before I could 
launch any more embarrassing questions, he volunteered the 
statement that, so far as he was concerned, a nice cool wash 
in the afternoon or evening was far preferable to the morn- 
ing ceremony, it being so refresh- 
ing when a man returned from 
the trail all hot and sweaty from 
a day’s hiking. I gasped, but 
found later that Tinker was 
absolutely serious on the mat- 
ter, since which time I have de- 
clared a_ sabbatical year on 
breakfast bacon. 


UR first night on the desert 

was spent at “Tinajas Al- 
tas,” a series of water holes, lo- 
cated on one of the old-time 
trails used by the “Forty-niners” 
as a short cut to the California 
gold fields, 40 miles south of 
Wellton. It is a_ historical 
spot of real importance and -“un- 

















An interesting scene on the state highway 


usually interesting because of the number of graves near by 
where various victims of thirst found their last resting place 
at the kindly hands of more fortunate companions of the 
trail. From here, the trail led south over the Camino del 
Diablo or Devil’s Road—and well-named, too—until we struck 
the Mexican state highway running from San Luis on the 
west to Caborca on the east, a desert road of about 350 miles 
in length, with a bleached human skull here and there beside 
it because, though maintained by the republic, travel is infre- 
quent and then only by Mexicans who are so anti-American 
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A gracious water hole 














The gruesome remains of a victim 
of thirst 


that they prefer the discomforts of 
that volcanic highway to railroad- 
ing on American soil. 

We arrived in the mountain sheep 
country the third day out. Here the 
desert is covered with gaunt, jag- 
ged mountain ranges running in all 
directions, exceedingly rough and 
flint-like, composed of disintegrated 
granite and lava, their peaks reach- 
ing up into the skies anywhere 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. I 
took out my field glasses as we 
were preparing to start on our first 
day’s hunt. “You won’t need them,” 
was Tinker’s remark, he ad- 
vised against every ounce of super- 
fluous weight. ‘You are more 
apt to find a ram crossing a canyon or watching from a 
point not more than 500 feet up the mountain side than on 
the ridges. You won’t need the glasses to spot them, es- 
pecially in this unusually dry weather, when they range low 
and hang around the cholla cactus for both food and water.” 


as 





E HUNTED these lower levels for four days without 

finding a fresh trail, and then we began ranging the 
higher slopes of rotten rock and dangerous slides, hoping to 
discover something, somewhere, somehow. It was rather 
strenuous work but, even at that, I think I could have mus- 
tered up a bit more pep if we had discovered anything faintly 
resembling a fresh trail that led over a divide, for instance, 
instead of “over the top.” It was positively remarkable how 
those alleged fresh trails invariably led upwards to the very 
highest peak of the range. “The habits of the sheep seem to 
have changed,” I remarked to Tinker, but I fear he didn’t 
appreciate my sense of humor. 

On the fifth day’s hunt, after topping out a lofty divide, 
we came upon a beautiful ewe, with two yearling rams. She 
had a pair of horns that were the equal of a three-year-old 
ram, and easily within rifle shot. “Take her,” whispered 
Tinker, “that’s a worth-while head and we sure need the 
meat.” 

“You’re not serious,” I replied, turning to look him in 
the face. 

“Tndeed I am,” was the immediate rejoinder; “the way 
things look around here, it’s the only chance you'll get, and 
we’ve got to have a bit of fresh meat.” 

“Not for me,” I replied. “I’m not shooting ewes, and 
I’m astounded that you should suggest such a thing.” 

“All right,” he answered testily, “if you’re so particular, 
take one of those yearlings unless you want to eat ham 
and bacon for the rest of the (Continued on page 66) 
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The goose- 
pit we dug 
on the point 
at night for the 
morrow’s shooting 


GOOSE, in my estimation, should be placed in 
the same category as a hole in one—a home run 
with the bases full—a straight flush—a country 
estate—an independent income—or a drink of pre- 
war Bourbon. The pangs of anticipation and the mellow 
glow of possession. Did you ever, or have you? 
Interwoven among my twenty years of haphazard hunt- 
ing excursions, the honk, honk, of high-flying geese has 
frozen me into imitative postures of rail fences, standing 
corn, and idle plows. Numerous times I have attempted 
to blend myself either into the ozone, or black mud, or shin- 
ing water. It was of no avail. Like a mail plane, they 
were on their way, and I followed their flight with pensive 
meditation until they melted into 
the horizon. However, there 








onk! Honk! 


A GoosE HunT IN EASTERN 
COLORADO 


By 
‘Uance ‘Rowe 


dumb. I weigh 200 pounds, and it is distributed in such a 
manner that a shallow coffin will not handle. Certain parts 
bulge upward and outward. C. D. is built on more con- 
servative lines and was fairly comfortable. 

We lay, side by each, with an onion sack over our faces 
and shoulders, with the rest of the box covered with dirt 
and grass. We conversed in hoarse whispers as our decoys 
chuckled and flapped their wings. 

It was about 10 a. m. and we had been in our boxes about 
an hour when we decided to “decorate the scenery” and take 
a look through our high-powered glasses. You can lie in 
a coffin blind just so long when you are portly and alive. 

We scanned the south end of the lake. Two flocks of 
geese were winging their way slowly up the middle of the 
lake. Suddenly my gaze shifted to the north. Ten feet or 
so above the water, in formation, about fifteen big honkers 
were lazily flying directly towards us, and not 300 yards 
away. “Down,” I whispered excitedly. We fell back hastily 
and wrapped our onion sacks frantically about us. 

The din was terrific. Our decoys were honking lustily 
and were being answered by the incoming birds. I was 
nearly suffocated with excitement and onion sacks. They 

flew directly over us and I 
looked a goose right in the eye. 








comes a time. 

C. D. is a geologist by trade 
and a goose hunter by nature. 
For the past several years he has 
been hunting geese near Eads, 
Colo., about 200 miles east of 
the city of Denver. It is the 
goose country of Colorado. A 
few days before Thanksgiving, 
C. D. invited me to join his 
party on one of their periodical 
trips to this locality. He has a 
dozen decoys, a good disposition, 








I was packed into that box like 
a sardine. Suddenly all was still. 

“Turn over,” said C. D., ina 
trembling tenor. 


I WAS blowing like a porpoise. 
My gun lay alongside me with 
the end of the barrel sticking 
out of the box. I couldn’t nego- 
tiate the turnover without ris- 
ing up. I squirmed, and the 
onion sack squirmed with me. 
I heard the geese leaving. 








and penetrating enthusiasm. I 
joined him. 

Doc and Ray were unable to 
leave on the morning scheduled for our departure, but prom- 
ised to join us later. C. D. and I left Denver one morning 
at 3 o'clock, arriving at Park Kenney’s goose ranch, some 
14 miles south of Eads, about 8 o’clock. A hearty welcome 
with an equally hearty breakfast put us in a fine humor, 
and I eagerly devoured their goose lore as the Kenneys 
and C. D. made preparations for the set-out. 


WO hunters from Burlington, Colo., were stopping at 

the ranch, and it was decided that we would use the two 
blinds on Goose Point. These blinds are about a quarter 
of a mile apart, which is too close for goose shooting, as it 
was proven by subsequent events. 

Nee-Nosha Lake, our hunting grounds, is about 3 miles 
long and some 2 miles wide. Goose Point is a small arm 
extending into the lake, and commands a fine view of the 
entire body of water. It was to this spot that Park Kenney 
and his wife, Ma Kenney, drove both parties of hunters for 
the set-outs. C. D. and I were to take the coffin blinds at 


the extreme end of the point, and the Burlington hunters 
were set out in the pit to the west of us. 

Now a coffin blind, in case you don’t know, resembles in 
every respect the conventional box used by undertakers. 
Whoever conceived the idea of using a coffin buried in the 
ground for a goose blind was long, very lean and very 


The kill of one of C. D.’s parties 


“They’re going,” I shouted. We 
struggled up. My onion sack 
was wrapped around my anat- 
omy like the wardrobe of an Egyptian mummy. 

By main strength and awkwardness I rid myself of the 
sack and went into action. The first shot was aimed at 
the general blur of fast-moving geese. I steadied, and a 
multitude of thoughts raced through my mind. A fair shot 
at a goose for the first time in my life. I put that gun on 
the end goose, held it there just that fraction of time 
between a miss and a hit, and pulled the trigger. Press 
forward, fleeting time. I don’t care. Hot ziggyty dog! 
I’ve done killed myself a wild goose. C. D. is cussing. 

Did you ever see a man looking at a disappearing bunch 
of geese with his eyeglasses hooked over the bridge of his 
nose and cussing like a mule skinner? It’s simply killing. 
Especially after you have killed your first goose. When 
C. D. jumped up, his onion sack was hooked firmly behind 
his ear and, when he jerked it off, the glasses came with 
it. Without his glasses he is a total loss. He had shot in 
the general direction of the racket, hut there are no prizes 
for this. Some day, if I think of it, I'll send him a hand- 
embroidered onion sack for a birthday present. 

We lay back in our coffins. C. D. was making strange, 
guttural sounds like a man with the cramps. I gazed peace- 
fully at the blue sky and thought of many things. Nothing 
happened for the next several hours. We were up, decorat- 
ing again. I might add that the word decorating is purely 
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an expression of goosedom, which is 
used for the purpose of expressing 
sarcasm for one who is always pop- 
ping out of a blind. 


S I said, we were decorating, 

when suddenly from nowhere a 
lone, crippled goose was upon us. 
There was no chance for concealment, 
and no use for it. In less time than I 
am telling it, that goose had lit not 
10 yards from C. D. “Shoo, shoo,” 
says C. D. “All right,’ says the 
goose. Away he goes, and C. D. 
emptied his gun. I sent a couple 
of shots at him in a rather non- 
chalant manner of “you can’t miss 
this one.” We were stricken dumb 
as we watched that goose swing up 
the middle of the lake. “It can’t 
be done,” says C. D. weakly. I 
pulled my lower jaw up and said 
nothing. I was watching a flock of 
geese that had just arisen from the 
water not 300 yards away to the 














west and, as we found out after- 
wards, on their way to beach with 
the decoys of the Burlington 
hunters. JI was glad we were out of their range. 

The rest of the day was a blank, and we spent the remain- 
ing hours cussing coffin blinds and onion sacks, and won- 
dering what the Burlington hunters would have to say to 
us for spoiling their shot with our barrage at a crippled 
goose. 

That night at the ranch we all had a good cry. One 
of the Burlington hunters was mournful. Had been hunt- 
ing here all season, off and on, and never had a shot. Here 
this bunch nearly within range. He shook his head sor- 
rowfully. We soothed them with our anguished moans, and 
warmed them with frequent doses of stuff more soothing 
than moans. But it was decided that the two blinds were 
too close together. We were also sick of coffins. 

After supper we all went into a huddle, including the 
Kenneys, who were distressed at the turn of events. 

We decided to dig a pit on the point, large enough to 
accommodate four shooters. We got into our cars and drove 
down to the lake, where we spent about three hours digging 
the pit. It was about 6 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet deep. 
This is quite a job after dark. We built a frame over the 
top, drove nails into it to hook our onion sacks on, hauled the 
dirt away, and by midnight we had a fairly comfortable 
goose-pit. We then turned in, tired, but happy that there 
had been no hard feeling over the day’s’ mishap. 

We were in the blind by 9 a. m. About 10 a small flock 


A set-up on Goose Point where the decoys could plainly be seen 


decoyed in, and we picked up four birds. This concluded 
the shooting for the day, but we had a very pleasant time, 
spinning ancient yarns, digging old stories out of the moth 
balls with a new one occasionally, and scanning the lake 
with our glasses. One big flock of about 200 geese, we 
estimated, left the lake about 4 p. m. and we watched them 
settle in a cornfield about a mile from the north end of the 
lake. We decided to make an early morning set-out on the 
prairie, adjacent to the cornfield. 


HE next morning we left the ranch long before daylight 
and were pitted in, with the decoys set out, before sunup. 
It gets pretty cold in Colorado in November, especially 
when you are sitting in the ground before dawn. We had 
a fine view of the jake from the knoll where we were dug 
in, and we were unable to pick up a goose with the glasses, 
either coming in or going out. We were somewhat discour- 
aged and about 8 a. m. pulled out for the ranch. We made 
another set-out on the point, but nothing developed, and 
the Burlington hunters decided to call it quits. They left 
for home about noon. We stayed in the pit till dark, but 
nothing came in, and C. D. was getting restless. Personally, 
the trip had already been a success for me, as I had achieved 
a lifelong ambition. I had killed a goose. 
Sunday morning dawned clear and bright. It is consid- 
ered a poor day in the Eads country for goose hunting. 
Too many hunters. However, we were deter- 
mined to take one more whirl. 











About 8 a. m. Doc and Ray arrived unexpect- 
edly at the ranch in a cloud of dust and the 
aroma of late hours. They had left Denver about 
2 a. m., neglecting to retire. While they were 
having breakfast we made the set-out on the point. 
C. D. and I were in the blind about an hour before 
they arrived. They were still fragrant, and we 
had a suspicion that they had freshened up a 
bit. We poured them into the pit, and C. D. in 
an ominous tone delivered a short talk on the 
serious business of goose hunting. He was really 
sore, and I chewed my tobacco, nervously. They 
listened attentively to the lecture, and were soon 
fast asleep. 

Four men and four guns in a small pit is dan- 
gerous business at the best. C. D. and I were 
disturbed. Besides, Doc was kind of giggly, if 
you know what I mean. Our ruminations ended 
with the far-away honk, honk, off to the south. 
Such music. Soon our decoys answered. They 
came right on in, and settled directly to my right, 
placing me directly between them and the rest of 
the shooters. I took another chew and looked 
inquiringly at C. D., who was the major domo, 








Our decoys, snapped from the goose-pit, looking toward the lake 


in charge of operations. (Continued on page 68) 
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HEN Harold Harvey asked me to visit him at 


Harold Harvey casting on a most inviting stretch of water. Note the character of the boat built to fit his Ford—light 
Suhl, Ida., he was careful not to promise too 
much in the way of trouting. He pointed out 


but seaworthy 
that the season was a little early. Spring high- 


3 * 
water still obtained in June. It was largely a matter of 
luck, whether or not one made good catches. Etce., etc. 


3ut when I boarded the train for Buhl, I was like 
every fisherman setting out to explore new waters; my Tur Story oF A TROUT 


faith was strong, I was enthusiastic. For I knew that if 
anyone in the bra’ woolly state of Idaho could hook me up FISHING Trip WITH 


with fighting rainbows, that person was Harold R. Harvey. HAROLD HARVEY 

The night that I arrived in Buhl, we went over the 
situation, lounging out on the wide lawn in front of the 
Harvey ranch home. Harold said that we would leave 
next morning for the Wood River region, about 90 
miles north of Buhl, in the foothills of the Sawtooths. 
Our three-day expedition would be aimed at the rain- 
bows of Silver Creek. These fish were famed from 
one end of the state to the other. They were big, they 
were scrappy, they were nervous and wary. ’ 

“But,” said Harold, “the warier they are, the better a 
they feel in the creel.” He smiled knowingly. “I think 
I have a plan for taking them in.” 

[ bit. “What is it?” H.R. H. smiled at me benignly. 
“You'll see when we stake our claim on the banks of 
Silver Creek,” said he. 

We left next day about noon, a strange-looking but 
merry outfit. Harold had fitted up his sport car—a 
Ford Model T delivery truck—in a fashion to please 
the most fastidious camping housewife. Along the left 
side he had built spacious compartments of various sizes, and in these our grub, 
tackle, etc., were packed. The door to the largest compartment was hinged at 
the bottom, and when dropped it was held by chains at the horizontal level, form- 
ing a camp table. Then Harold had built his own boat, a light but sturdy flat- 
bottomed craft. It had a very shallow draft, and was propelled by short oars, 
also fashioned by Harold’s own hands—a better fishing boat for favorable weather 
it has never been my pleasure to see, but because of its feather weight and its 
shallow draft it was almost impossible to pull it against a brisk wind. This boat 
had been made especially to fit the carrying space of the Ford delivery wagon. 
Its squared ends allowed most of the weight to fall on the truck, and what hung 
over in the rear did not disturb the balance, especially after bedding, camp chairs, 
and such duffle were packed on top of it. 

We got off amid the huzzahs of the Harvey family, the dolorous yelpings of 
Harold’s collie, indignant at being left behind, and with such a rattling 
and squealing in the automobile itself that I thought it would fall into its 
million parts before we were 5 miles from Buhl. In this sad expectation 
[I was disappointed. The car grunted, whined, rattled and shook itself 
nobly up out of the Snake River valley, over the dry prairie plateau, 













Above— We 
camped onlya 
few yards from 
the stream be- 
side the Model T 
conveyance 





Left—The author 
and a catch of 
" rainbows 














Bujepind the Sanane of an rt but very penetinnl a camp. Note the piuiigactsnante built on the near as of 
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Harold’s car 


through Wendell, Gooding and Shoshone—and over some 
of the worst washboard roads that ever joggled the vitals of 
two otherwise happy fishermen. When we had shimmied 


over 25 or 30 miles of that road, I began to understand 
1 V Cl re where the heroic bus in which we were traveling had 
acquired such loose joints. From that point on, our hootchy- 


kootchy conveyance had my deepest sympathy, and I was 
no longer chagrined that its rattles were so deafening as to 
render impossible any conversation between H. R. H. and 


myself, 
Harry = Soon we were in the barren lava country. Dry desola- 


Above—Harold dis- 





tion stretched as far as the eye could see to every side 
of us—except that north, in the direction we were 
headed for, the massive Sawtooths loomed, cool and in- 
viting. And before I knew it we came over the brow 
of a hill, and there, lush and green below us, lay the 
Wood River valley; and just beyond, the wooded slopes 
of the Sawtooth foothills. That is the ever-surprising 
miracle of southern Idaho—a dry, vast waste land that 
seems endless and dead; and then, just over the next 
rise, green and fruitful lands inhabited by prosperous 
ranchers and farmers. That contrast never failed to 
draw from me exclamations of wonder and delight. 


ILVER CREEK is a tributary of the Wood River. 
Harold headed for a part of the creek known as Kil- 
patrick Dam. Here the clear, deep-flowing waters are 
widened and slowed down by a small dam, perhaps 8 
feet high and 20 feet wide. It was in the slow back- 
waters of this little dam that we fished—a stretch of 





playing his 22-inch water about 75 yards wide in some places, extending per- 
rainbow ee 5 , ‘ £ 
’ haps 300 yards back. These waters are rather shallow, and 
Left—Two beauties y ; ir pas 
taken on wet flies in not even in mid-channel more than 10 or 15 feet deep. The 
Silver Creek shores are fringed by tulles in many places, and the bottom 


is rich in mosses and underwater plants—a fit breeding 
ground for the fightingest fish that swims! 

The sun was low as we hurriedly pitched camp, backed the Ford up to the 
water’s edge, slipped the boat in, and assembled our tackle. My blood tingled 
with anticipation, and with the beauty of the still scene. Occasionally, a fish 
broke the smooth waters with a deep ripple. I noticed that most of the ripples 
were rather too far from the banks to be reached by a cast from the shore—and 
then suddenly I remembered what Harold had said ‘about his plan for outwitting 
these fish. It was the boat that we had brought along. Almost no one ever 
came in there with a boat, and since one couldn’t wade any distance from the 
shore, it was plain that the deeper waters out in the middle had been very seldom 
fished. As this promising truth dawned upon me, I turned to H. R. H. and smiled. 

“T see,” said I. 

“I’m glad you do,” said he, from behind a monstrous black cigar. He was 
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tying on a Royal Coachman, dry, No. 12. I decided to 
fish the same fly, but wet instead of dry. Harold protested. 
“You've got to fish dry to get them here,” he said. “The 
water’s clear and calm. Fish dry and let the fly float freely ; 
there’s just enough current to keep the fly moving, and if a 
little ripple takes it occasionally, so much the better.” 


“7OU fish it dry and I'll fish it wet,” said I, “and we'll 
see which way is the better.” 

“Humphf,” said H. R. H., too disgusted for the moment 
to wise-crack me into my place. To be truthful, I had an 
idea he was right; but I was 
too stubborn to admit it. Even 
as we stepped into the boat, 
and he took the oars, we were 
still arguing about the merits 
of the wet fly versus the dry. 

A brilliant sun was nearing 
the western horizon. Harold 
let the boat drift slowly down 
toward the dam, pulling on the 
oars only when necessary to 
keep us near the middle. We 
fished all the way down, then 
rowed back and let the current 
carry us down again. All was 
silence except for the faint, periodic 
whirr of our lines through the air. 
Gradually the fever of anticipation 
passed, and I began to wonder if after 
all there were many fish here. Not 
many fish were rising—only an occa- 
sional splash. I broke the silence by 
telling Harold of my doubts. “Plenty 
of them here,” he replied, “but they’re 
temperamental as the dickens. It’s a 
case of maybe they will and maybe they 
won't. Besides, it’s early in the sea- 
son for flies.” 

Half an hour passed without the sign 
of a strike. Three-quarters of an hour. 
The sun was now down. Our camp 
was only half ready, firewood uncol- 
lected, food unprepared. It appeared 
that we would not have fish for break- 
fast. I noted that Harold’s cigar had 
gone out, it drooped out of his mouth 
forlornly. Neither of us felt like speak- 


ing. 


UDDENLY I saw a heavy swirl near 

my fly. I paused just an instant, I 
felt the line go taut, and then I struck. 
There was a lightning answer 
from the other end, a vicious 
pull, and lo!—into the air there 
leaped a _ beautiful, _ silvery 
shape, a_ ripping, fighting, 
smashing rainbow. Back in 
the water, he rushed for the 
boat. I shouted to Harold to 
get in his’ line, and, standing 
up, I threw my rod tip into the 
air and took up all the slack | 
could. The rainbow leaped 
again, but just before he leaped 
I had got in the slack. Yet 
I couldn’t hold him. He didn’t 
rip the line off my reel—as so 


































Top—The author netting one without assist- 
ance—a ticklish job sometimes 


Center—A bunch of rainbows taken from Silver 
Creek by H. R. H. and the author 


glance at him as he grasped the net, and saw that he was 
fully as excited as I. 

The trout was running in smaller arcs now. I had him 
within 7 or 8 feet of the boat. He no longer leaped. ‘Get 
ready!” I called, and swung my rod around toward the 
boat, which brought the fish close to where Harold leaned 
out, brandishing the net. “Closer! Closer!” he cried. 

Suddenly the fish shot in toward Harold and the net. It 
was the moment! Harold’s arm shot out, the net dipped in 
the seething water and scooped up the fish. I could scarcely 
believe my eyes when the fish, instead of sinking into the 
net, bounced around on top of 
it, then writhed off—and 
leaped back into the water. 
“What’s the matter?” I 
shouted. I could think of 
nothing more but cuss words. 
Once again I had to fight the 
fish to hold him near the boat. 
But I understood what Harold 
was saying: “I had the net 
upside down! Get him here 
again !” 

I expected to lose the fish, 
then. I was not handling him 
well, I was fighting him too 
hard, pulling too strenuously against 
him. The fly would tear from his 
mouth at any moment, I thought; but I 
was feverishly desperate, taking chances 
now. 


DIDN’T realize how close to the 
boat I had worked him a _ second 
time, when Harold’s arm shot out and 
the net came up full of wriggling rain- 
bow. The battle was over as suddenly 
and dramatically as it had begun. Har- 
old and I were like two jubilant school- 
boys. As the fish flopped in the net 
on the floor of the boat, Harold reached 
over and seized me by the hand. A 
disinterested onlooker would have taken 
us for a couple of idiots—we, who were 
at that moment the two happiest men 
in the world, and all because of 18 
inches of pink-sided, scrapping beauty. 
We fished a little more before going 
in, and I caught another rainbow, only 
14 inches long this time—but capable 
of three dazzling leaps from the water, 
and of making me maneuver him for 
five minutes before getting him to Har- 
old’s eager net. It was almost 
dark as we pulled the boat up on 
the bank and settled down beside 
the battered old Ford for a 
boisterous gourmand’s meal. We 
drank—water, of course—to 
one another’s luck on the fol- 
lowing day, and broke the crisp 
stillness with hilarious, ribald 
fireside songs. Then we climbed 
into the blankets and comforters 
that we had spread under the 
fly stretched to the ground from 
one side of the car, and slept 
such a sleep as only two young 
men can sleep on a fishing trip 





many writers tell us such a ; in June. 

fish does—he pulled it little by necieneaetlll des ae ready for Harold got me up at 4:30, 
little through the — straining just when the pink sky was 
fingers of my left hand. But he was not a great enough fish getting light. I don’t believe in ruining sleep for the sake 


to take much line away from me—so he leaped again. Six 
times that scrapper leaped—2—3—4 feet into the air. And 
scurrying from side to side all the time. But my rod tip 
was now low, and with each rush I was getting him nearer 
the boat. Harold was shouting something at me, I couldn’t 
tell what. I was trembling and excited—I, who have fished 


for trout since I was able to hold a rod! 
“Have the net ready!” 


I yelled at Harold. I took a 


of early fishing, and said so. My experience has never been 
that trout strike well before 7 or 8 o’clock. But I acquiesced 
because the fine enthusiasm was on my companion like a 
magic spell. The fact that he had not yet had a strike had 
whetted his fighting spirit, and he was bent on proving that 
the dry fly would outpull the wet. The morning expedition 
was not overly successful; for, while I caught two more 
fish of good size, Harold had only (Continued on page 68) 
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A nice fat 
black duck 
that came 
tumbling 
downamong 
the decoys 
to pose with 
the hunter 
in this pic- 
ture 





ae an HE orthodox duck day that 
cx 2) 


ao faa One may expect in any suc- 
ype, cessful duck story has a 
ps Mt setting of snow and a lash- 
ing gale that roars over the writhing 
marsh. This makes a typical “good 
day for ducks,” and as such inspires 
belief in anything that happens. 

This story, on the contrary, is of 
a good shoot on ducks that began at 
noon on an unbelievably pretty day. 
This shoot took place on an offshore 
island down on the Gulf of Mexico. 
My guide was a man of very keen 
eyesight who studied the flight of 
ducks and watched the flight of a 
flock of ducks for a mile after I had 
stopped looking after them. 

One day he said to me: “You 
come down the next day after the 
wind turns to the south, and I will take you to a place where 
you will have such a shoot as I have never shown you. 
Come down just before noon and bring plenty of shells, for 
it may be hard shooting.” 

“How about the weather?” I asked him. 

“That won’t make any difference, but the wind will make 
a difference; just no wind at all, or a southeast or south 
wind will do. Only come quick after the wind swings or 
dies,” he added. 

From this I gathered that other eyes might have seen the 
same thing. It had been blowing a persistent wind from the 
north for several days, not a gale, but a steady, north wind. 
Finally one day the wind shifted about 3 p. m. and went to 
the southeast. 

The next morning a companion and I went down to his 
place and found my guide ready for us. A slight south 
wind blew, and the mild sunlight mocked the hundred shells 
I had brought along. 





Picking up a double 


Strangest Duck Hunt 


By William Barber Haynes 

















Jumping bluebills churned the water to a foam 


It was a bluebird day of the bluest, and the idea of a 
duck shoot on such a day was a joke to me. For a long 
time our guide sat on the end of the dock and looked 
up at the sky. 

“What are we waiting for ?” I asked, being very curious. 

“I don’t know whether to 
go out there or not. That is 
what I wanted a south wind 
for; you can’t get out there, 
where we go, or get back, on 
a north wind, and there is a 
norther coming.” 

“The papers don’t say so,” 
I objected. 

“[ don’t care what the 
papers say, the Gulf roars, 
and that says a norther is 
coming soon.” 


BUI the soft south wind 

still showed no signs of it, 
and our guide soon loaded us 
aboard and we went out in a 
new direction. Out past the 
flats, where in the shallow 
water big rafts of pintails or 
sprigs basked in the warm 
sunlight, we went, and still 
out until we crossed stretches 
of open water that would be 
very unpleasant in a light 
north wind, and could not be 
crossed at all in even a moderate norther. 

And so at last we came to a sand island that was away 
out in the Gulf, and here we landed. Our guide put five 
decoys into a burlap sack and struck inland over the sand, 
bidding us follow him. 

It was a hot day, and we shed surplus clothing before we 
started over the gray-yellow sand dunes of the island. 

We went inland about a quarter of a mile, and from the 
top of a dune I saw a little glint of blue water ahead of us. 
It was a little pond of about an acre, in a setting of sand, 
and on one side was a little brush blind. 

Our guide had found this new pond, made by continuous 
heavy rains, by watching circling flocks of pintails at a great 
distance. There would have been no pond there except for 
the heavy rains, and its presence there was not even sus- 
pected by the other wild-fowlers. 

“They were just roaring in here around me when I stuck 
up that blind late yesterday, and (Continued on page 63) 
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The old camp in the land of big sticks where we had never failed 





Hunt in the Big Sticks 


By 
Hamilton NV. Laing 









WAS fully convinced that it had to happen soon. 
i 4g For four years I had been on the trail of that big 
a ee 4-pointer, had the space reserved above the fire- 
USL place for him. Martukoo and “Cougar” Smith, 
both case-hardened old deer killers, assured me in their en- 
couraging way that there really were some 4-pointers in the 
big woods, and that, if I kept hunting, sooner or later I must 
meet one. To date I had not. Half a dozen or so good 2- 
pointers, and one scrubby old dissipated-looking fellow with 
a tiny, grudging third prong, had been given a ride to camp 
at various times on my abused back, but realization of filling 
the fireplace niche seemed as far off as ever. 

In all that time, the only good buck I had seen—well, it 
hurt every time I thought about him. Smith had been up 
on the ridge above me and doubtless had something to do 
with it, for when I saw my big buck he was running straight 
down toward me on a path through the salal. It was the 
rustle of the hard leaves that had caught my ear. He stopped 
suddenly with his head down, facing me, plain yet obscure 
in the cover, and I caught a glimpse of a good spread of 
horns and fired instantly for the middle of his front eleva- 
tion. At which he gave a bound sidewise and stood, and I 
fired again—and he was gone, thump, thump, along the slope, 
leaving not a hair or drop of gore—clean misses both. 

I walked straight back to camp, there was no more balm 
in Gilead. Smith felt so sorry for me that after he had 
changed his wet togs—both he and Martukoo packed in small 
bucks together late in the day—he said he would take me out 
on the morrow to where the deer really were staying, and 
show me a big one. He did. He led me off through that 
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forest primeval till, when we were over 2 miles from camp— 
which is a frightful distance in the big timber—he showed 
me a “sockwolliper” of a buck just as the animal rose from 
his bed on a rock, and, when we got to him after I had drilled 
him through the shoulder, it was to find a big moose of a 


deer with but a disappointing set of 2-point antlers. One 
hundred and fifty-six pounds avoirdupois that brute weighed 
(three days later), dressed and cleaned out to the last drop 
and dreg, and Smith out of the battle with a lame back. But 
like the good fellow he is, he went ahead and picked the go- 
ing, and encouraged me when I was all but sunk. What I really 
wanted henceforth was a smaller deer with a larger head. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND bucks are so disappointing to a 

trophy hunter. Your young blacktail starts bravely off 
with a pair of spikes in his first legal year, and next autumn 
blossoms out in orthodox manner as a 2-pointer, the same as 
mule or whitetail does. But then he reneges and for most of 
his life keeps on growing 2-point horns, and only in his most 
robust and energized years does he break out in the double 
Y type of horn and become a 4-pointer—or 5-pointer if you 
count his insignificant nubbin of a brow spike. Your Ro- 
man-nosed old grandfather is more liable than not to march 
proudly under 2-prong beams—maybe thick and heavy and 
well-spread, but still a 2-pointer, almost unworthy of a place 
on the wall. Long, branching horns seem not the fashion at 
all in the big timber. 

So Martukoo and I went off next hunt to a new hunting 
ground, our own special corner of the wilderness, where we 
had several times repaired when other parts failed. Parking 
the car at the little hotel on the motor road, we hired a boat, 
shipped our kit, and rowed away up the lake to the woods 
bordering the big marsh of Miller Creek, to our old camp 
upon the shore, where the restless wavelets chatter through 
the night as we are snug below the big tarp on our beds of 
fresh hemlock “feathers”; where at morning and evening 
the gray goose’s clangor stirs the echoes from the still tim- 
ber, as the ranks go winging to or from the big marsh; 
where there are willow grouse in the crab swamp behind 
camp to find their way into the frying pan—if the open sea- 


















son is right; where in the little burn, because some visiting 
summer tourist let his fire run away, there is abundant 
snappy cedar for quick fires, and jack pine logs for a com- 
panionable night blaze; where, leaving the shore, the hunter 
is swallowed up in the shadows of the great green woods— 
forest as it was in the beginning; the land of big sticks. 

The afternoon is of little account for deer hunting. The 
mid-November day is so short in these gloomy jungles that 
the early morning start is the proper caper for undoing a 
blacktail. For after the hunter has had lunch and taken a 
bit of a circle, it is time to turn campward. The wise hunter 
—that is, he who does not relish a night out—will see to it 
that he is near grub and blanket toward sundown. A dull 
day here in November is but a prolonged twilight. 

So in order not to lose all the afternoon, we took the boat 
and repaired toward the marsh. Donning hip boots, and 
packing shotguns as well as rifles, we cut through the nar- 
row strip of timber on the lake shore and, after splashing 
down the meadow margin, took up a position on a neck of 
muskeg cutting the swamp. There were runways there, 
telling of many crossings of mowitch. It was probable that 
a love-lonesome buck might wander along, or a bear, or per- 
haps an incoming flock of honkers toward evening would 
come clamoring home to roost. There is spice in variety 
when hunting as elsewhere. 


T WAS pleasant enough to sit down in the tangled 

little hummocks of Labrador tea, rising from the knee- 
deep mossy bog, and listen to the voices of the wild things 
that broke the silence of the wilderness and to see what 
sights were for the eye. A _ pileated woodpecker called 
stridently from the timber, and a hairy came noisily ham- 
mering close at hand. A family of gray jays, full of curi- 
osity but looking for something to steal as usual, came to 
inspect us. A flock of crossbills went chattering overhead. 
A tall, blue heron went flapping by, and alighted to ogle 
at us, with high head, above the faded marsh grass. The 
gray day wore away. Martukoo with reminiscent pipe in 
teeth, sitting on a little square of canvas he had providently 
brought for the purpose, told of outwitting the honkers 
previously when he was hidden on these same hummocks. 
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“Chough !” 

We started guiltily. 

“Chough!” It came from over toward the woods, and 
now we could hear the thump, thump, of a bounding buck, 
and faintly and more faintly his choughing exit died in 
our ears. 


HE wretch had come silently along the runway and 

heard or smelled us, though we had carefully calculated 
the wind for such emergency. I looked at Martukoo’s pipe 
—the air was northerly; it had been southerly when we took 
up our position! “Some hunters!” said Martukoo. 

So in the early dusk we sloshed back again to the boat 
and rowed to camp, and spent the evening by a big fire, as 
two horned owls off at a little distance boomed steadily— 
the only sound to break the night silence of the big sticks. 
Once on a previous hunt, I slept here alone on a windless, 
soundless night—in a hush that was oppressive—silence hold- 
ing its own breath. It was too solemn and somber for a 
lonely camp. I was even glad when about 9 o’clock a long 
halloo, like the voice of a lost soul, came drifting across 
from the opposite shore. He was a lost hunter, and was 
answered at once from his own or other camp near by. But 
so hollow seemed the atmosphere that I almost fancied that 
even at a mile or more I could hear the very sound of the 
breath from his hard-taxed lungs at the end of his anxious 
hail. 

We were off in the dawn as early as we could see the 
sights of a rifle. No use to start earlier, as we were as 
liable to run upon a buck within 100 yards of camp as else- 
where. We had heard a deer in the night. Their tracks 
were along the sand of the shore. Martukoo swung in 
behind the big swamp, while I headed back up the 
slope for my lucky ridge of salal—the spot that had never 
failed. 

To one unused to the coastal jungles, a gloomy and im- 
possible prospect this hunting. Signs in plenty, paths well- 
traveled, but visibility so limited, as the aviators say, that 20 
or 30 yards often is the range of the eye. For these big stick 
giants of Douglas fir and cedar and hemlock tower up over 
thickets of young hemlocks and (Continued on page 60) 

















Left—All but sunk. 


What I wanted henceforth was a smaller deer with a bigger head. Right—Lake shore and the 
boat or bust—but the fireplace niche was all but filled 
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Fishing the Apple at full flow 
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Isn't Everything 


THE STRONG CASE AGAINST POWER DAM ABUSES 


By Alfred D. Stedman 


HADOWS of elms and maples flanking the river 


road reached out farther and farther into the 
stubble. Faithful old Model T chugged ahead, 





a but slowly enough to make the two score remain- 
ing miles to St. Paul seem a formidable distance. 

A sign at a crossroad with arrow pointing left said: 
“Welch, 5 Miles.” The rear seat held camping outfit and 
anglers’ tools. And Welch, at the site of an ancient dam 
on the Cannon River, not far above its convergence with 
Father Mississippi, was old-time favorite fishing grounds 
for my father and me. 

We did not need to read the road sign to know what it 
said. Very likely we could have found our way to Welch 
blindfolded in the dark. Our stopping to scrutinize the in- 
scription, meanwhile casting meaningful glances toward the 
Cannon Bluffs, was solemn foolery. The preliminary com- 
munion ended, the venerable touring car was turned into the 
byway along the line of least resistance. 

We followed the winding road down to the valley floor. 
Close to a bridge and within earshot of flowing waters, we 
pitched a tent. The sun was low over encircling hills up- 
river, and as ropes and canvas were arranged we talked of 
other successful expeditions to the Cannon, recalling great 
pickerel my father had caught by the Welch mill and other 
thrilling battles fought out of old with small-mouth bass 
and wall-eyed pike in the stream that rippled and sang 
close by. 

He said we had best get to fishing, because the pan must 
be sizzling with something besides bacon by dark. The 
rods came out. Near at hand the river went into a pool, 
long and winding and dark, in the shade of arching trees. 
I left my father to try it with casting outfit and sought 
faster water upstream. I worked hard for supper, whipping 
all sorts of flies and doo-dads around rocks and stumps and 
rapids where the fighting small-mouth used to lurk. 

If there was one bass in that stretch of river he kept his 
presence secret. Even at the foot of the dam, where the 


white water formerly teemed with the bronze-backs, the 
In the quieter, deeper eddies, nothing 


lure was unmolested. 


disturbed the surface of the river except my flies. I stood 
between rusting rails of an old side track by the mill at the 
spot where years before I had taken bass and pickerel, hoist- 
ing them up the high bank with cane pole. Hither and yon 
the fly rod flung invitations to fishes to join in lively cele- 
bration of my return to the old, never-fail fishing hole. 
Nothing happened. 

At deep dusk and back at the head of the pool near the 
camp site, I got a rise. A moment later I got another. With 
two fish I made my way through a fringe of willows to 
camp, where a fire was already crackling. In its light the 
meager string was held up for my father to see. I had met 
the enemy and they were mine: one small sand pike (sau- 
ger), and one smaller rock bass (goggle-eye). 

But from my father the pathetic catch drew not a jibe 
but an expression of surprised satisfaction. 

“Good!” he said, reaching for the frying pan. 

He had caught nothing. He had seen no scale-bearing 
species of size, except only suckers and stone-rollers, unro- 
mantic creatures and unenticing to the discriminating palate. 
The bass had deserted former haunts. Pickerel were absent 
or else quiescent, but the latter alternative was dismissed as 
preposterous and contrary to nature. He had tried their 
temper with plugs, frogs and just about everything. He 
could not even get a response from a wall-eye. 


S GOGGLE-EYE and sand pike sputtered, we speculated 

about causes of the indicated piscatorial exodus from 
the once well-populated stream. The waters were clear. So 
far as eye could detect, they were clean. Fishing conditions 
apparently were ideal. Yet where were the spirited bass, 
and where the progeny of the Long John pickerel we used 
to catch? What had happened to the lordly wall-eye, whose 
fiaky flesh we had fancied would scent the air about our 
camp fire? 

As the fire died, the near-by ripple of waters also dwin- 
dled. Laughter of rapids above our pool became a subdued 
chuckle. As we listened, the voices of our river seemed to 
recede from the senses like our faces faded into the darkness, 
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closing in upon the glowing coals. 
Strange, we thought, that in the hush 
of night and with a monopoly of 
earthly sounds, the Cannon should 
speak so softly. 

With a flashlight I groped through 
underbrush and willows to the river 
bank, to find out what mysterious 
variety of mishap had befallen the 
stream. It was still there, though 
a shrunken and anemic thing. The 
glare revealed rocks, wet and foamy 
with recent flow of river but now 
high above the water line. 


HUS we fathomed the secret. 

Miles upstream was a power dam, 
and there an intake had been closed. 
With waters reduced, the river was 
falling swiftly. 

There was no longer much mys- 
tery, my father remarked, about 
failure of the fish to bite. Fish are 
no different from other creatures, he 
said, in preferring a dependable 
place to live. Their element is water, 
and they must have a reliable sup- 
ply. They do not thrive in a habitat 
that is subject to sudden shrinkage. 














At dawn we tried a few casts 
with no luck, and soon left for home. 
Though he fished with me on many 
later occasions, we never again turned the Model T off the 
main highway where the road sign says: “Welch, 5 Miles.” 
There was always doubt whether the favorite old detour 
would be worth while. 

Some years later about sunrise on a summer morning, | 
parked on the banks of the Apple River, a Wisconsin tribu- 
tary to the St. Croix. The stream tumbles down in the lee 
of a fine upthrust of rock, topped by healthy white pines 
that somehow have escaped lumberjacks and fires. It seemed 
merely an exuberant creek, this charming little river, and 
dead easy to wade, so long as the current was permitted to 
be guide. 

Flipping flies and spinners, I followed its sinuous wind- 
ings down out of the trough in the bluffs and into more 
placid places where it expands and drowses through a 
meadow that bands the broad valley of the St. Croix. 

Wide belts of damp sands flanked the flowing waters. But 
I did not notice. The fish did not 
bite. But I did not care. Redstarts 


The Apple at low ebb. Note the bare sand bars 


The sun was getting up and I peeled my sweater and left 
it, together with canvas lunch bag, there on that tiny is- 
land at the convergence of the Apple and the St. Croix. 


HE small-mouth bass were hungry that morning in the St. 
Croix. I took two at once off a narrow belt of sand that 
was thrust like a long wedge between the merging currents. 
But thereafter they tantalized me by leaping and feeding 
just beyond reach. I ruined the works of a perfectly good 
watch trying to wade far enough to get a fly under the top 
of an elm, which leaned outward as if trying to look around 
the next bend in the river. When I was wet to the waist 
and oblivious to the damage to my timepiece, one beauty 
struck, leaped, spat the fly skyward and vanished. 
The fish lured me more than I lured them. I took two 
from a school of white bass. Exploring bends, bars and 
bays, I fished, smoked, rested and (Continued on page 58) 





fluttered and orioles sang in the 
maples. Somewhere ahead lay the 
lovely St. Croix. 

Not far above its mouth the stream 
divides, one branch wandering north- 
ward toward lakes and sloughs, and 
the other drifting more directly west- 
ward to a union with its parent. But 
after their temporary estrangement, 
the two forks come together again 
and flow into the St. Croix side by 
side or as a unit, depending upon the 
water stage. 


N THAT bracing morning, a 

tiny island bulged upward above 
the waters exactly at the wedding of 
the two divisions of the Apple with 
the St. Croix. It was merely a tri- 
angular patch of sand and pebbles, 
like a flattened pup tent. It was 
marked with recent configurations 
of waves and ripples, and lacked 
even the merest sprig of green vege- 
tation for a cap. 

Nevertheless it was a convenient 
and enchanting spot. I stood upon 
it, munching a sandwich, watching 














the limpid, curling, mysteriously 
Croix. 


colored surface of the St. 





The limpid, curling, mysteriously colored surface of the St. Croix 
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Inset—Bus 
retrieving 
a bird 





UH!” I scoffed. “I never yet saw a dog that was 
worth a cow-puncher’s cuss in a duck blind.” 

“Huh!” retorted Mark, standing over me, lather 
Si brush poised, threateningly. “You never saw my 
Bus i in a blind, or you’d never say that!” 

“Bus ?” J asked, in that muffled tone one affects when a 
barber is daubing lather in one’s mouth, nostrils and ears. 
“Wha whoa oye yuh yuh?” 

“No, sir!” replied Mark, either divining my question or 
translating it by virtue of long experience with lather- 
hampered conversations. “I don’t mean my black and white 
pointer. I mean my half Irish water spaniel and_ half 
Llewellin. And, feller, there is one real duck dog.” 

“Wa wa hay yaw yay!” I grinned. Mark probably saw 
the irony I hoped to convey in my eyes, everything else about 
my countenance being well covered up with lather. If 
properly pricked, Mark might invite me to go see that 
Bus dog work. I’d heard of Bus and the reports had in- 
terested me. 

“Well!” said Mark, drawing his razor back and forth over 
a sort of webbed canvas threshing machine belt to give it 
that wire edge I especially loathe, I suppose. “They can’t 
all say it with as much truth as I can. That Bus dog is the 
one best duck dog in this neck of the woods. I’ll back him 
against any retriever in the state for a piece of money.’ 

By this time Mark was working on the point of 
my chin, my head thrown 
back and held there by 





The jacksnipe, a bird to test a hunter’s skill 


ne Duck Dog 
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my head to one side until the vertebrae cracked, “I 
wouldn’t—” 

“Ever see Earl Frazee’s half setter and half spaniel work ?” 
I broke in at what I hoped was the psychological moment, 
surprised to find how well one can speak through closed 
teeth, as Mark scraped my jaw. 

The rivalries between dog owners often take queer turns. 
And when the dogs in question are unusual breeds or blends, 
the rivalry seems to intensify the rivalry. Especially is 
this true, I have observed, when the owners are close 


friends. 


ILENCE followed my question, while Mark worked away. 
I thought for a second that he hadn’t heard me. But he 
had, as I learned a moment later, when, with compressed 
lips and a light in his eyes, he made valiant and very suc- 
cessful efforts to smother me with a blistering hot towel. 

That dog of our mutual friend, Earl, was entirely beneath 
his consideration, even, that silence said. 

“Say!” he broke the silence, presently, slapping that 
steaming towel with his hands. “You just set your alarm 
clock for 4 o’clock in the morning and I’ll show you some- 
thing in the dog line that you won’t soon forget.” 

I set my clock. In due time it went off, as duck hunters’ 
clocks sometimes don’t do, and I was at the curb with my 
gun and a quart thermos ottle of hot coffee when Mark’s 
motor car lights cut twin 
yellowish streaks through 





that peculiar strangle hold 
barbers employ upon those 
victims who do not accord 
with their views. 

“Ugh,” I ventured. “Yuh 
ya os ugh yahiyoy.” 

“T meant to take in lots 
of territory,” declared 
Mark, rapidly nearing that 
pitch of proprietary pride 
in his dog, and the 
righteous indignation at 
my remarks, that I hoped 
tor. 








the gray fog. 

Forty minutes of care- 
ful driving into an ever- 
receding wall of fog, and 
Mark halted beside the 
dim outlines of a big barn. 
We left our conveyance at 
the barn and walked out 
across mowed grass stub- 
ble into that same gray 


fog. 
The air was damp, 
chill and still, Bus, a 





short-legged, lovable little 





he twisted 


“Why,” as 


The lake where Bus performed 


fellow, trotted at our heels. 
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Presently Mark stopped me 
with a hand on my arm. 

“Quack, -quack, quack,” said a 
duck some little distance away— 
a big duck. 

“Mallards on the lake,” whis- 
pered Mark. 

“Quack, quack, quack,” said a 
duck near at hand. Another big 
duck with a sort of muzzled voice, 
so near at hand that I began look- 
ing eagerly about me through the 
fog. 


ARK switched on an electric 

torch. We were standing 6 
feet from a duck blind! Duck 
voices mumbled within the blind. 
Mark reached down and pulled 
away a hay bundle. Wings 
flapped. A _ big mallard hen 
alighted in the hole, stepped out- 














side and with a mutter of thanks 
started toward the water. Three 
other hens followed. In single 
file they disappeared into the fog 
and darkness, and presently we 
heard them gabbling and splashing in the 
lake. Mark climbed into the blind. Presently he 
handed me up a decoy drake harnessed to a 
weight. 

Then after a moment he climbed out with 
a hen similarly harnessed. The live 
bunch heard us and flew. We heard 
them circle the lake twice, as we placed 
our live decoys among the blocks. 

In less than ten minutes we sat 
cozily in the blind with kerosene 
stove going, peering out at that wall 
of fog. Wings whistled overhead. 
A broad quack came down to us now 
and then as the wild bunch circled. 
The decoys gabbled and splashed, 
yet paused dutifully, in their 


Right—Home- 
ward bound 
with a kill to 
be proud of 

















feeding, to send proper supplications to the wild ones. 

I do enjoy those last moments before dawn in a duck 
blind. Almost before we knew it, we could distinguish near- 
by objects in the fog. Then we knew that day had come. 

The tethered hen and drake fed noisily among the blocks. 
At the edge of the oblivion, several big ducks seemed to 
swim a race. I counted eight of them before they disap- 
peared into the fog. 


Eight! Four wild ducks then! At least that many. I 


passed the information on to Mark. 
“Just sit tight,” advised Mark, “and those tame hens 
will soon bring them in.” 




























A nice bag and the gun that got ’em 





We sat. Twice the racing swimmers cut 
across the corner of our vision. Twice we 
counted. An even dozen ducks, we concluded, 
four of them our decoys, eight wild mallards. 
Presently the racers split. Seven swept about 
a wide curve at our left. Five swung back 
and sped across our front. 

Mark nudged me and arose to his 
feet. I humped beneath the hay 
bundles, awaiting a word from Mark. 
Bus stood upon his hind legs, silently, 
eager eyes glued to a crack. 

Mark and the decoy drake spoke 
simultaneously. 

“Another bunch coming in,” whis- 
pered Mark. 

Doubtless the drake said some- 
thing of a similar nature, for, at his 
rasped command, his harem imme- 
diately gave up entertaining present 
company and began a series of urgent 
invitations to the newcomers. 

About twenty big ducks swooped down 
upon our decoys. They back-pedaled with 
much wing clatter and, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, alighted. 


At left The Twenty mallards not 25 feet from the blind! 
blind we *. i" *s ‘ 
built Mark grinned at me, and Bus’s legs began to 


quiver. 

A big hen, so near me that I could see her eyes through 
the mist, sat alert, long neck stretched, looking rather wild- 
eyedly this way and that. A wild drake, a perfect double 
for our decoy, singled out the anchored hen, and, fears for- 
gotten, swam coquettishly toward her. A smallish, rather 
black hen completely circled a block, bigger than she, glaring 
belligerently at it. 

“Well,” whispered Mark, “let’s go.” 


UT we burst, hay bundles flying. Many of those ducks 
were too near us for a proper shot pattern. I remember 
purposely passing up the wild-eyed hen so close to me for a 
greenhead that seemed determined to beat all the water out 
of the lake as he began his get-away. The drake dropped. 
A climbing hen that looked 2 feet long was my next tar- 
get. My aim was a trifle low and she continued her climb 
a dozen half-hearted wing strokes after the greater portion 
of her tail feathers littered the water. A hasty snapshot at 
the last duck disappearing into the fog was apparently 
wasted, and the battle was ended. 

Long before this, Bus was in the water. As I ejected 
my last empty shell I saw him pick up my first kill and turn 
toward shore. He deposited the dead duck in front of the 
blind and sprang back in. 

Bus made five such trips among the blocks, for Mark 
had bagged three ducks to my two. 

“T could have killed another one (Continued on page 76) 
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An elephant shot by Mr. Bradley at close quarters 


hat Becounies 


By 
Herbert E. Bradley 


=ARAVELERS to Nairobi in British East Africa, 
*§ now Kenya Colony, wandering through the city in 
search of local color, come suddenly upon a little 
graveyard. In 1910 when the city was nothing 
more than a collection of native huts and tin houses, there 
were, in all, seventeen graves. The curious traveler always 
stopped to read the inscriptions on the tombstones. Local 
color, indeed! for engraved on each stone he found the 
words, “Killed by lion.” On any of these tombstones 
there should also have been engraved, “He pinned his faith 
on a small bore gun,” or “He fol- 

lowed a wounded lion into the long 





A PRACTICAL TALK ON GUNS 
AND AMMUNITION FOR 
Bic GAME HUNTING 


of the Bulletsr 


vacant lots a full-grown leopard sprang out and ran across 
in front of them. 

That was the end of their African visit. They went back 
to the hotel, packed their bags and took the next train out of 
Nairobi. A leopard hadn’t been seen in Nairobi for at 
least five years, and why he should have appeared at that 
particular moment no one could explain. The elderly couple 
were perfectly sure it was a daily occurrence. 

Civilization and not sportsmen, however, will eventually 
drive the wild life out of Africa, the same as it has driven 

it out of America, for after all a 
sportsman’s time is limited and the 





grass.” 

The days of lion hunting around 
Nairobi, of course, are gone forever. 
Hunters must now outfit with auto- 
mobiles and equipment, and travel 
south into Tanganyika territory for 
several days before they arrive in 
lion country, and lion hunters from 
all over the world are becoming so 
numerous that the British govern- 
ment has taken the lion off the ver- 
min list and placed him on the hunt- 
er’s license, limiting the number that 
each hunter is permitted to shoot. 

Yet even today a traveler in 
Nairobi may be made to realize 
that he is still in wild Africa. Only 
a few years ago an elderly couple 
visiting Nairobi on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend were assured that 
in Nairobi they were perfectly safe 
from any wild animals. That night 
a little after sunset they left the old 
Norfolk Hotel to visit some friends, 
and in making a short cut across 








expense is very considerable, but en- 
croaching civilization with its bana- 
na, cotton and coffee plantations has 
no mercy whatever upon the wild 
life. Anything that destroys the 
crops must be killed; consequently, 
civilization takes its deadly and in- 
creasing toll upon wild life, and 
sooner or later Africa will be civi- 
lized as we understand the term, and 
the wild life will be found only in 
parks and reservations. 

In hunting dangerous game it 
would be utterly foolish for a hunter 
to go out alone unless he had had 
some previous experience or was 
familiar with the habits of the ani- 
mals he expected to hunt. He may 
have hunted elk, moose and grizzly 
in America and Kodiak bear in 
Alaska, but unless he knows some- 
thing of the habits of the lions, ele- 
phants and buffaloes of Africa, and 
the tigers of Sumatra and India, it 
would be little less than suicide to 
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hunt any of these animals for the first 
time without taking along an experi- 
enced white hunter. 


ANY times I am asked which I 
1 consider the most dangerous ani- 
mal to hunt. I believe there is no 
unanimity of opinion on this question. 
Some hunters place the African buf- 
falo ahead of the lion, while others 
give the lion the first place. True it 
is, that more people have been killed 
by lions than by buffaloes, but the 
answer to that may well be that more 
people have hunted lions than buf- 
faloes. Personally, I am more afraid 
of the buffalo than I am of the lion, 
although I believe at the present time 
if I were asked to make up a list I 
would place the lion and tiger first; 
the buffalo, second; the elephant, 
third; and the rhinoceros, a somewhat 
poor fourth. 

The lion has excellent sight, not a 
very keen sense of smell, is absolutely 
fearless, seldom attacks human beings 
on sight, walks on the plains with his 
head up like a gentleman, and isn’t 














afraid to show himself in the daytime. 
He hunts only at night and kills only 
for food, and when he has killed enough for his food he 
quits. I have noticed many times on the plains that the 
antelope that are fearful of the lion at night show little fear 
of him in the daytime. In fact, I have seen them saunter 
by not 75 yards away, looking at the lion as they passed 
without the least show of fear. They know that he does 
not kill in the daytime. 

It is, however, the exception to the general rule that 
causes fatalities; unfortunately, no lion carries a sign say- 
ing that he is normal. I have known of many instances 
where lions have acted just contrary to the general rule. 

For instance, one day we were traveling through Uganda 
and we came to a post where the administrator was drying 
a lion skin. Naturally, we wanted to hear the story. It 
was this: 

The administrator had intended to go out on a lion shoot 
over Saturday and Sunday, so he sent his porters ahead with 
the outfit. About 5 in the afternoon, when they were mak- 
ing camp, some of the porters were sitting around the fire 
and all at once a lion without any warning came out of 
the thicket behind them, grabbed one 
of the porters, dragged him away and 


Two lions shot by Mr. Bradley with bullets discussed in his story 


had driven off the leopard with their spears. When [I ar- 
rived, a party of their spearsmen were some distance away 
in the tall grass, trying to kill the leopard. So far as I know, 
this is contrary to all the rules for the proper behavior of 
leopards. 

I have often thought that some kind angel must have acted 
as our special guardian on both our trips. On the first trip we 
were with Carl E. Akeley of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History of New York, an experienced hunter. There 
were three of us, all entirely inexperienced in hunting any- 
thing larger than ground hogs. On our second trip, my wife 
and I had both had experience, but we had with us Professor 
Bigelow and Professor Scott of the University of Chicago, 
neither of whom had ever shot anything larger than a rabbit, 
and yet we succeeded in getting lions, elephants, buffaloes 
and tigers without anyone being injured. 


S WE went north in 1921 toward the Ruindi plains, 
which lie at the south end of Lake Edward in the Bel- 
gian Congo, we heard stories that a (Continued on page 59) 





killed him before the other men were 
able to get their guns. After some 
little search they found the lion with 
his victim dragged into the jungles. 
They killed him, but too late. The 
hide was that of a fairly young lion, 
with a mane just turning black. 

I also know of another instance 
where a lion pulled a man off his horse 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. We have, 
too, the case of the famous man-eaters 
of Tsavo, a pair of lions that were re- 
sponsible for the death of 135 people 
and actually stopped the building of the 
British East African Railroad until 
they were killed. 


REMEMBER that on another day, 

as we were crossing over the moun- 
tains in the Belgian Congo, we came 
upon a group of natives carrying bur- 
dens from one village to another. 
Their burdens were scattered all over 
the ground, and they were in a state 
of great confusion. While they had 


been eating their midday luncheon, a 
leopard had suddenly appeared from 
a near-by thicket and mauled one of 














Being brave men, they 


their men. 


Mrs. Bradley with a supposedly dead lion which came to life in her arms 
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HAVE never shot a bear, neither 
has my son, except as mentioned in 
this tale. He is employed in the 
y} ~Flathead National Forest in Mon- 
tana, and has seen a good many bears, most 
of them in protected areas, or when bears 
were considered out of season. He tells me that in 
1928 he saw bears on an average of once a week 
from June 1 to October 1, some grizzly, some black, 
some brown. In October, 1927, he went bear hunting, 
: accompanied by a German police dog, a puppy six months 
Above—The oid. A tracking snow some 6 inches deep had fallen, but it 





a* b in the ; =" 
ed National Parks was not very cold. They were alone in a cabin in the moun- 
i take on tf, tains, and sufficient grub to last a week had been packed 
w . . : . . . . 
¥*zation in. Going bear hunting, within 4 miles of camp, a grizzly 


was sighted, tearing up and turning over logs, probably 

looking for grubs. The boy had no gun at this time 
Left—Thisblack ¢©Xcept a .32 Special Marlin carbine. The bear was esti- 
bear scrambled mated to be at a distance of 250 yards. At the shot the 
= a bear fell over in his tracks, but immediately got up, whirling 
man appeared, and biting at his side, then stopped, looking about. At the 
and then looked — second shot he again fell, but again got to his feet and beat 
what it was all it over a ridge. 
ie, = gdout. Trot This was in the morning about 10 o’clock. The youth and 
the pup followed that bear all day, over a range of moun- 
tains, back into unknown country, a distance of 20 miles 
from where the bear was shot. They were buoyed up and 
kept going by the fact that every time he got far enough 
ahead, the grizzly lay down, and in every one of these places 
the blood had flowed freely. Always they expected sooner 
or later to find the bear dead, or so far gone that he couldn’t 
escape. That never happened, and night came on with a 
snowstorm threatening. 

With darkness, it began snowing heavily. Charlie car- 
ried no blanket and was dressed for walking rather than 
for exposure to freezing weather. Breakfast was the last 
meal he had. In the lee of a log he made a bed of pine 
boughs, and thatched it over. He and the dog crept under 
the shelter and the snow covered it. The boy says that 
the only thing that kept him from freezing to death was 
the dog. You couldn’t freeze that dog, and you couldn’t 
freeze the boy as long as the dog kept warm. 

In the morning the ground was covered with 20 inches 
of snow. All signs and tracks of (Continued on page 62) 





At the right is 
Teddy begging 
Dr. Wilborn 
Deason for a 
lump of sugar 


Left—A mother bear takes 
her offspring for a morning 
walk 


This monarch of the woods 
stops to survey the scene 


From his elevated 
perch Bruin is en- 
joy:ng the scenery 
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Paliuntuds, shotgun type; upper closed, lower open 
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> ad URING the latter part of the World War there 
Z were presented at Springfield Armory for test, for 
the purpose of adoption if found practicable for 
. military value or capable of being so developed 
(usually the development and expenses to be paid by our 
old friend, Uncle Sam), a great many weapons of all kinds 
and descriptions, most of which were not only useless but 
even dangerous to fire or test. 

But of all the ingenious engines of war and the outstand- 
ing exponent of the ones violating all the principles of 
ordnance engineering safety and experience, the following 
contraption was considered at the time to win the brown 
derby. 

It was called a machine gun by its designer, inventor and 
owner, and of course, in accordance with the claims of all 
gunsmiths, was capable of being developed for all calibers, 
including 16-inch. The “gun” consisted of about eight parts 
and while crude was simplicity itself. 

The breech or receiver portion was made of a heavy base 
of steel, with a projecting nipple to act as a firing pin. To 
this breech a heavy barrel of the usual type was movably 
attached by nothing more substantial than a spring, heavy 
enough to return the barrel from its forward position with 
its chamber end against the face of the breech. A strip of 
caliber .30 cartridges, held by the base end, passed across 
the face of the breech through grooves provided for that 
purpose, the operation being performed by a cam and lever 
arrangement so designed that as the barrel moved forward 
the strip would move each cartridge one space farther. A 
simple catch held the barrel in the forward position. 

To fire the gun the 
barrel was moved for- 





id 
P. Wilhelm 


cam the strip of cartridges would be shifted, the empty case 
remaining still fixed in the strip, which passed in from the 
right with full cartridges and out the left with empty ones. 
This did away with both the extractor and ejector in the 
conventional design of a gun. Also there was no extractor 
to take the cartridge from the magazine or belt as ordi- 
narily done. 

This was the operation as explained by the inventor. 
When asked what made the barrel go forward after the 
cartridge was fired, he explained that the friction of the 
bullet took it forward. When asked what would prevent the 
barrel and breech from being blown apart since there was 
no lock of any kind holding the barrel to the breech as re- 
quired by all safety regulations for firearms, his answer was 
that such a lock was not required and he offered to demon- 
strate that a cartridge could be placed on end on a steel 
surface with a barrel placed on end over it, and if the car- 
tridge were fired nothing would happen, the barrel not even 
being lifted from the base. 


pas sounded very fishy to Major Hatcher and myself 
who were in charge of such tests, but we were always 
willing to try anything once, provided we were safe. So the 
thing was fired behind a bomb-proof and much to our sur- 
prise it functioned beautifully. It was found necessary, how- 
ever, to grease the bullets, as otherwise the barrel would not 
follow the bullet forward, the function of the grease appar- 
ently being that enough friction was not obtained otherwise. 
As a matter of fact, I might have known that such an arrange- 
ment would operate and be safe as long as the cartridge 

happened to go off 

with the barrel all 





ward against the 
spring by the hand 
and held by the catch, 
while a strip of car- 
tridges was inserted. 
Upon the catch being 
released the spring 
pulled the barrel to 
the rear and over the 
first cartridge, which 
was forced against the 
nipple, thus firing the 
primer automatically 
as it were. After dis- 
charge, the barrel 
would move forward, 








Paliuntuds, pistol type; upper open, 
lower closed 


the way back, so that 
the cartridge would 
be entirely in the 
chamber. After firing 
a Benet Mercie ma- 
chine gun once upon 
a time, the locking ac- 
tion failed and the 
barrel got up from 
there and followed the 
bullet for about 20 


feet without doing 
anything to me ex 
cept the shock of 


seeing a barrel dis- 
(Continued on page 
60) 








and by means of a 
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The author 
poses with f 
one of the 
trailing fools 


T WAS one of those rare days 

in late winter that all sports- 
men long to see. Dull gray 
wy clouds hung from the heavens 
like a huge blanket, with the North 
Carolina sun trying its best to break 
through. The temperature was just 
above the freezing point, and there was 
a zephyr-like breeze swaying the lofty 
tops of the pines, as we brought the 
stuttering old Ford to a stop and climbed 
out. It was well worth waiting for, a 
day like this, and with two real dogs to 
shoot over. 

My companions on the trip were John 
and Jazz, two youngsters who were 
brought up in the game: John, a wizard 
with bird dogs, and Jazz, the king of 
rabbit hunters. It’s a pleasure to be 
out for a day with those fellows, wheth- 
er you find game or not. 





the back seat of the car. 
a game preserve.” 
Well, I started an argument all right. 


prove it before the day was over. 


ment and then were off like the wind. 


briers. 


— 








IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


My Fight With a Killer 
By CHAS. COTTAR 


In graphic manner the well-known African guide describes 
a terrible hand-to-claw struggle with a leopard, in which 
Cottar nearly lost his life 


Gila River Ducks 


An Arizna shooting story by C E. GILLHAM 


Our American Game Birds 
By CHAS. ASKINS 
A distinguished series of sketches of the habits and sport 


ing characteristics of the best-known game birds of this 
continent. With drawings by C. W. Love 


Next Month--Dove and Ruffed Grouse 


In the British Columbia 
Wilderness 


A big game hunting trip told by 
DELPHINE McCLELLAN 


Along the Moose Horn Trail 


Part IV--Ovis Dalli (white sheep) 





“Get out, Lindy. Don’t be so lazy, Lil,” John commanded _briers there. “Don’t 
the beautiful Llewellyns that were comfortably stretched on weaken, there’s 


Just to start an argument, I said, “John, I don’t believe grinned. 
those dogs are worth a darn, they couldn’t smell a bird in 


John swore that for the dogs and 
they were the best dogs in Currituck County, and that he’d yelled, “I believe 


birds in here,” he 


About that time 
Jazz looked around 


Lindy’s trailing 


We stepped across the ditch bordering the roadway and_ those birds now.” 
loaded our guns. The dogs stretched themselves for a mo- 
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railing Fools 


y 
Rupert E€. West 


field that we knew was about a half mile farther down. Jazz took 
Lindy on one side of the hedge, while John and I kept Lil on the 
other. I must admit that I was disappointed when we reached the 
end of the hedge and failed to find a bird. 


HERE were several acres planted in peas at the end of the hedge. 
At one end of the pea fields there were woods, at the other were 
several acres of waste land, overgrown with reeds and cat claw 


“The birds are in the woods. There’s sure to be birds around here 
with all these peas to feed on,” suggested Jazz. 


“Too thick in there to 
shoot. Let’s go on down 
to that old field,” coun- 
tered John. A suggestion 
that I readily agreed on, 
for I had hunted in those 
woods and knew that 
covey shooting was all one 
might expect in there. 

We went out across the 
peas and reached the old 
field overgrown with the 
reeds. The minute the 
dogs struck those reeds 
and cat claw briers, they 
slowed up. We had gone 
scarcely a hundred yards 
before the lacings in my 
high top shoes were 
ripped to shreds, and 
Jazz’s overalls looked as if 
he’d been shot with mus- 
tard seed—they were in 
tags. 

John was wearing rubber 
boots and was smashing 

through as 
if there 
were no 






Lindy and 

Lil look- 

ing for 
birds 


I looked in the reeds and saw him working carefully 





“What are they after, John, rabbits?” I asked, winking 
at Jazz. 

“Them dogs don’t fool with no rabbits,” snapped John. 

Just ahead there was a wide hedge, thickly settled in the 
center with gum saplings, while for 10 feet on either side 
there was a thick growth of reeds about 4 feet high, a 
likely-looking cover for quail. The dogs were working 
that hedge thoroughly and, instead of crossing it to go to 
the woods, we decided to work the hedge down to a pea 


forward, nose to the ground, and in a few moments Lil 
came up and dropped in behind him, working carefully too. 
We followed the dogs fully 200 yards through that mass of 
reeds and briers, and then I was ready to quit. 


“*T’HOSE dogs don’t know their stuff. Those birds 
haven’t run as far as this.” 
“Come on,” urged John, “them dogs is trailin’ fools. I'll 
a that birds have been here. Lindy don’t fool me 
ike that.” 
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We followed them for 
another hundred yards, and 
then we missed Lil. She had 
slipped around Lindy and had 
gotten off out of sight. We 
closed in a little so as to keep 
in sight of Lindy, as we were 
coming to a patch of reeds 
about head high. Suddenly 
Lindy dropped. 

“There’s your birds,” 
laughed John. “Where’s Lil?” 







STEPPED around the 

thickest of the reeds in or- 
der to get a fair shot when the 
birds flushed, and there stood 
Lil, as stiff as a statue. She 
had worked around and headed 
those birds and come to point. 
It was a beautiful sight, those 
two dogs standing like stone 
images. 

John called “Ready,” and 


stepped in to flush them. They yeaa ae rere 


came out with a roar, about stutteringold Ford toa stop 
twenty of them. When the ond climned aut. A dey like 
| ae this was well worth wait- 
varrage was over I called, ing for 

[wo down,” and Jazz, “One 

down.” 


John hesitated a moment 
ea if I believe Right—One of the trail- 
: ing fools enjoying arest 
But in watching my 
last bird drop, I saw 
another one drop just 
to the left of me, and 
knew it didn’t belong 
to Jazz.as he was 
shooting to my right 
and had walked over 
to mark his bird while 
the dogs were retriev- 
ing mine. I got my 
two birds, then the 
dogs went over and 
found Jazz’s. Then I 
told John to take them 
over where he shot at 
his last bird, and see 
if they couldn’t find 
him. 
“Don’t think I 





















of rabbit hunters 


Circle—The dogs were 
beautiful Llewellyns 





touched him,” he replied. But he took the dogs over where I 
saw a bird drop, and Lindy promptly located the bird and 
took it to John. 

“How’s that for trailin’ birds?” asked John proudly. 

We admitted that it was rather unusual, especially through 
such stuff as the dogs had to work. 

Unfortunately, we failed to watch the birds down, and de- 
cided it would be a waste of time to try to get up any 
singles, so we went back to the pea fields and worked around 
the small hedges until we reached the big hedge that led in 
to the woods. 
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John, a wizard with bird 
dogs, and Jazz, the king 







“Ought to be a covey 
around here,” ventured 
Jazz. 

And his was a_ good 
guess. I looked up just in 
time to see Lindy stiffen on 
point and Lil, who was 
bringing up the rear, im- 
mediately made a beautiful 
back-stand. 

“Here they are,” I 
called to John across the 
hedge. 

“Flush ’em then, I'll watch 

all of them that come on this 

side, and you fellows keep an 
eye on them, too.” 

I walked up directly back of the dogs, but 
they didn’t move. “Birds here,” I called to 
John. “Keep your eyes open, I’m going to kick 
them out.” 

I stepped past the dogs and kicked into the thick 
patch of reeds, and out came four birds. ‘Two ot 
them swung across the hedge, and two started down 
the hedge, straight away from us. I missed with 
my first barrel and, just as I fired the second barrel, 
Il saw the second bird sag, and then a bunch of 
feathers floated off into space. Jazz and I had 
fired together and there wasn’t much left of our 
bird. 

We had both missed the first bird and both hit 
the second one. 


OHN’S old 12 gauge had exploded twice in rapid 

succession, and he let out a yell, “I made a nice 
double. How many birds got up?” 

When we told him only four got up and one of 
them got away, he gave us the razz. 

“Never mind, the day isn’t over yet,” I advised him. 

We reached the edge of the woods and found that part of 
it was being pastured, and the cattle and hogs had tramped 
down the undergrowth until it looked as if a fellow could 
shoot birds in there. 

“Tf we can find them and get them scattered in there, we 
ought to do some business,” declared Jazz. 

“Got to do better than you did on that bird on the hedge,” 
grinned John, and then he added, “Look there, Lil’s found 
birds.” 

Sure enough, Lil was standing stiff on point, nose in the 
wind, but at least 20 yards from any cover that a bird might 
hide in. 

“No birds there,” I said. 

“They are not far away. Wait until Lindy comes up, 
he’ll tell us if birds are there or not,” John replied. 

Lindy had been circling over the pasture but came bound- 


ing towards us and, when he saw Lil (Continued on page 45) 
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The malemute chorus—a team of wolf dogs howling at the moon. 


NDEED, Amer- 
ica’s last frontier, 
one of the finest 
Sel big game coun- 
tries left in the world, is 
right now facing the prob- 
lem of the wolf. In this, 
Alaska needs help from the Government, the sporting mag- 
azine press and particularly sportsmen. What the ultra- 
conservationist too often forgets is that in nature there was 
originally a balance between things—the enemies of each 
species holding another group in check, and so preventing 
one class of animals from overrunning the earth. Man has 
somewhat disturbed this balance by shooting or systemati- 
cally decimating certain species. Conversely, it is true the 
greatest progress can be made towards conservation very 
often by eliminating the natural enemies of a certain animal 
race rather than abolishing all shooting of selected trophies 
of it by man. 

For example. I heard Big Bill Thompson, one-time pic- 
turesque mayor of Chicago, say: “When I was a cowboy 
in Montana, the coyotes killed a few cattle, so they went to 
work and put a high bounty on coyotes and killed them off 
pretty much, but then the rabbits that the coyotes used to 
keep down increased so fast that they ate up all the grass 
and the cattle died by thousands of starvation.” 

The natural thing to do was a drive to clean up the rab- 
bits, and so man can automatically restore a disturbed bal- 
ance of nature. So much for theories on intelligent con- 
servation. Today every sportsman and shooter wants 
restriction as to the number of birds and 
trophies a given hunter may take per day 
or per season, and all have been instru- 
mental towards drawing up and influenc- 
ing game law legislation in that direction. 
On the other hand, sufficient study and 
action have not been taken towards nat- 
ural enemies of conservation. In fact, 
perhaps the biggest enemy of conserva- 
tion today is the devastating wolf. My 
hunting experiences through some of the 
best game-populated districts of Alaska 
have convinced me personally that some 
quick and decided action must be taken 
against this most serious enemy of wild 
life and game which exists 
today. 





N FORMER days, there 

weren’t so many wolves or 
coyotes in Alaska. John J. Un- 
derwood says: “Although most 
of the deer which abounded on 
the mainland 
and — surround- 
ing island ten 
years ago, and 
whose carcasses 
occasitonal- 
ly could be seen 
piled upon the 
wharf like so 
much cordwood 


Right—Some of 
Seppala’s dogs. 
These illustrate 
pretty much the 
two types of 
wolves now found 
in Alaska. The 
big dog to the left 
is a “husky” 
while the dogs at 
the right are 
malemutes 


About the only good the wolf has brought Alaska is in strengthening 

the blood of the sledge dogs. When a bitch dog is in heat, they take 

her out and tie her to a tree. Wolves seem to be able to scent her for 

4 or 5 miles. The dog owners, however, stand guard over the bitch 

continuously on three eight-hour shifts, with guns at half cock, for 

if a she-wolf happens along, she will kill the bitch’in a trice. The 
male wolf, however, apparently disregards the men near by 
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(before the present game 
laws which are very ade- 
quately protecting deer, as 
well as the other animals 
today), have been driven 
out by wolves, there still 
remain some good hunting 
grounds. Driven from British Columbia by the bounty hunt- 
ers, there are many wolves in the territory, and during the 
past eight or ten years they have practically exterminated 
the small deer in southeastern Alaska. The passage of a law 
in 1912 providing for a bounty on these animals in Alaska 
somewhat reduced their numbers.” 

In another place in his book, “Alaska, an Empire in the 
Making,” Mr. Underwood, who is one of the best authori- 
ties on that subject, says: “Although timber wolves have 
not bothered the reindeer herds, excepting at Illianna Bay, 
there is some danger that the deer herds will not much 
longer be immune from attack by these destroyers of forest 
life. During the past ten years, bounty hunters in British 
Columbia have driven the wolves into southeastern Alaska, 
where they have practically annihilated the great herd of 
red-tailed deer which formerly ranged that section.” 


INCE this was revised in 1925, the wolf situation has 

become much worse, and today presents a highly critical 
problem. Indeed, with the inroads of new settlers and Gov- 
erment hunters in the western states and Canadian hunters 
in British Columbia, the wolves and coyotes do seem to have 
found less annoyance and richer feeding grounds to the 
northward. Actual proof that it has been 
the wolf which so quickly dragged down 
the herds of deer in the Alaskan pan- 
handle is the fact that on the mainland 
the deer are practically all gone in many 
sections, whereas on the outlying islands 
along the coast, which intervening straits 
of water have made inaccessible to the 
wolf, the deer are thicker than ever, and 
are to be found in all their former rich 
numbers. This observation, it was, 
which led the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion, when they were experimenting with 
the introduction of elk to Alaska, to 
choose islands on which to put the elk. 

[ talked personally to Ernie 
Bryan, who had charge of bring- 
ing the elk calves up and re- 
leasing them on an island which 

seemed best 

adapted to their 
theauthorewell propagation. He 
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Below— An Indian 
cache at Toklat River. 
Although food caches 
@re primarily con- 
structed for protec- 
tion against bears 
and particularly the 
wolverine, neverthe- 
fess wolves and coy- 
otes make dangerous 
enemies to food sup- 
plies for hunter, pros- 
pector or settler 
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thriving, a nd into Alaska. Photo 
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ment 5 i oom on Sitka Island. Mr. 
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said such a conservation work 
movement for the Alaska Game 


would have — 
been absolute- 
ly impossible 
on the con- 
tinent, where 
the wolves 
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put an end to 
its success the 
very first win- 
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temperatures, 
snows, exposure and strange feeding 
conditions have seemed unable to do. 

As the deer in southeastern Alaska have 
become thinned out, the wolves have been 
moving steadily northward towards newer, 
untouched feeding grounds among the mountain sheep, wild 
goats, moose, caribou, and in some cases the herds of do- 
mestic reindeer. Since these are public property and can be 
taken privately only in strict accordance with game law 
limitations, there are no individual interests to raise a hue 
and cry in Washington for Government hunters and pro- 
tection to their cattle, sheep, horses or other live stock in- 
vestment. The result is that unless the hunters and sports- 
men themselves take up the cause, joining with citizens 
of Alaska who are also very apprehensive of the danger— 
for game affords them today a very valuable source of pro- 
vision during the stern winter months—the devastating wolf 
will be allowed to go on its bloody way unmolested. 


"T°HE mountain sheep seem to be particularly bad sufferers. 

I talked to about a dozen of the best big game guides in 
the Seward district of Alaska. They all commented very 
forcefully on the fact that they had seen so few lambs 
among the bands of wild sheep this fall. In one case there 
was a band of over forty sheep, and only two or three lambs 
in the whole number, a very disproportionate ratio. On 
several occasions they had come across carcasses where 








Right—Eskimo seal hunt- 
er. Photo by Rossman, 


the bones had been picked clean by the wolves and nothing who took some very inter- 
but the white skeletons left. One chap, who was just coming esting Alaskan Eskimo pic- 
tures for the Eastman 





in from the mountains as I was going out, had a beautiful Kodak Co. 
skull of a female sheep killed by wolves or coyotes. 
Although the goats live in more inaccessible places, 


it is surprising to see (Continued on page 64) _ 




















Lett—Outside of conservation, 
the catch shown has a real 
economic value, considering 
that each wolf or coyote skin 
here hung is worth a $15 boun- 
ty over and above the fur 
value of the pelt. Wolf catch- 
ing should not be an entirely 
unprofitable occupation and 
would possibly be more in- 
dulged in if the trappers and 
prospectors and hunters knew 
how to go about it. Govern- 
ment hunters to train na- 
tives and citizens could do a 
great deal of valuable mission- 
ary work towards wolf extinc- 
tion in Alaska, if properly sup- 
ported by the U.S. Government 
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A nice wolf catch. Hunters and trappers have, in isolated cases, done excellent service 
in exterminating some of these wolves and coyotes 























Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago: 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist 


GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘“‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 


Our Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 
Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 





vationist, sportsman. 








of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 








Diamonds in a Rubbish Heap 


HE other day I went into the fish 

market to buy some mullet. In the 

display bins were flounder, mackerel 
white perch, red snapper, trout, drum and 
—I could scarce believe my eyes—black 
bass. I took another look, thinking surely 
I was mistaken; but there was no getting 
around it. Diamonds in a rubbish heap 
could not have looked more out of place 
than did those bass all packed in ice on 
that fish market counter. 

“Aren’t those black bass?” I asked. 

“Shure,” answered the proprietor, “unt 
dey is yoost as nize unt vresh as you 
bleese.” 

“How do you get by with selling them?” 
was my next question. 

“Dot’s awright,” replied the proprietor, 
holding up a 5-pound beauty, “dey vos 
cott vrom Pack Pay. Dey don’t care if 
ve sell Pack Pay pass.” 

This was news to me, for I didn’t know 
that Virginia allowed the sale of black 
bass, no matter where they called home. 
3ut, granting this, there was one more 
question. 

“How do you know they were caught 
in Back Bay?” 

The proprietor extended his hands, 
palms upward, and shrugged his shoulders, 
accompanying the expressive gesture with 
a facial expression not unlike the ones we 
used to make when we bit into a green per- 
simmon. That gesture spoke volumes. He 
didn’t know, and he didn’t care. 

“Shall I wrep you oop a couble of 
bounds ?” 


HIS time it was I who did not answer, 

for I’d suddenly decided I didn’t want 
any fish. Here I could buy for a dollar as 
many pounds of black bass as I’d worked 
many’s the time an entire day for. And 
I’d been kidding myself all along when 
I'd come home with a nice baking-sized 
one, thinking when I invited the boss 
around to dinner that was giving him 
something that could only be had by going 
out and outwitting the fish. I rudely ig- 
nored the vendor’s question and pulled 
foot for the other side of the market, 


By Claude Scott McCallum 


where I bought a steak, a dry land steak, 
a steak from off a cow that wasn’t caught 
in Back Bay. 

The incident stayed with me, and upon 
investigation I found that the state of 
Virginia does allow the sale of the king 
of her game fish, provided said fish was 
born, bred and belayed in the waters of 
Back Bay, which amounts to nothing 
more nor less than a loophole through 
which a commercial fisherman can crawl 
with his wares. And yet our legislators 
would probably get a good healthy laugh 
out of the story of the rider who carried a 
sack of meal on his shoulder to lighten the 
load on his horse. How the (censored) are 
you going to look at a fish and tell where 
he was caught. I defy any man to select a 
black bass from a display bin and tell his 
past address. The vendor with his gesture 
seems to have expressed the general atti- 





I’d been kidding myself all along when I 
came homewith a nice baking-sized bass, 
thinking it was something to be had only 
by going out and outwitting the fish 


tude to the situation—don’t know and don’t 
care. 


HILE this article is aimed chiefly at 

the state of Virginia, there are ten 
other states equally guilty, eight of them 
more so because they permit the unre- 
stricted sale of black bass. I have more to 
say about Virginia than the other states, 
because it is my state by adoption and I 
feel more at liberty to take a crack at the 
home folks. I also claim the right to slam 
Florida, where the heaviest black bass on 
record was caught, a couple of wallops be- 
cause it is the land of my nativity. She is in 
the same boat with Virginia, with a thin 
veneer of conscience balm permitting the 
sale of black bass taken from the jewel of 
the Everglades, Lake Okechobee, and the 
grand old St. Johns River. 

Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, both the 
Carolinas, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are all culpable, but I'll 
let their home town boys rake them over 
the coals. 

Aside from the pity of the downhill 
shove the fish are getting, it is poor busi- 
ness policy on the part of the guilty states 
to allow this practice to continue. Tourist 
trade is a recognized and highly profitable 
industry, and there’s no denying that good 
fishing attracts tourists. Never since the 
crusades of the Middle Ages has there 
been such an influx of humanity to any 
section of the world as occurred during the 
Florida boom. The gold rush of ’49 didn’t 
compare with it. Millions of people and 
tens of millions of dollars poured into the 
state from every quarter of the globe. 
And what was at the bottom of it? Rec- 
reation. Fishing is undoubtedly one of 
the most popular agents of recreation. 


Florida capitalized the gifts so lavishly 
bestowed upon her by Mother Nature, yet 
she is blindly jeopardizing one of the fac- 
tors which contributed in no small measure 
to her popularity. Surely, with the mag- 
nitude of pleasure-seeking money so in- 
delibly impressed upon her, she should pro- 
tect her geese that lay the golden eggs and, 
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above all, be sportsmanlike so that sports- 
men will feel at home beneath her skies. 
Virginia’s visitors are annually becom- 
ing more numerous, and she should have 
a care lest in her zeal to attract them she 
permits the real magnet to go neglected. 


HEN a black bass goes into a market 
booth, each pound of him is capable 
of putting just a few cents into circulation, 
But the same fish lurking under a cluster 
of lily pads is capable of making us dig 
down into our jeans and pay till it hurts. 
There are men a-plenty who don’t give a 
happy whoop what folks think about the 
clothes they wear who would spend their 
bottom dollar for a hat that wouldn’t of- 
fend the esthetic senses of a black bass. 
They’re awfully particular about things 
that fish like. The same fisherman who 
would balk at paying 20 cents a pound for 
black bass, cleaned, scaled and ready for 
the pan, would turn around and spend $5 
a pound catching them—and like it. 
Pick up any resort advertisement. If 
there are any fish within a day’s journey 
of that resort, they’ll play it up big be- 
cause they know it’s a drawing card. Vir- 
ginia and Florida do just that. They dis- 
tribute circulars boasting of the excellent 
fishing to be had within their boundaries, 
and forget about it until time to print an- 
other circular. Under existing circum- 
stances the time may come when, like Old 
Mother Hubbard, they'll find that the cup- 
board is bare. 

True, they both have bass hatcheries. 
Spending thousands of dollars annually 
raising bass to turn loose in some commer- 
cial fisherman’s net to have them hauled 
into town labeled “Back Bay” or “Lake 
Okechobee” and worth little more than it 
cost to raise them. Excellent policy. Sound 
business judgment. Razzberries. 


The Elk Situation in 
Pennsylvania 
By Gilbert Irwin 


FO® several years past, frequent in- 
quiries have been’ received by 
Ovtpoor Lire and referred to the writ- 
er for replies to inquirers as to the status 
of elk hunting in Pennsylvania moun- 
tains. While many of these have been 


from residents of the state, there have 
been many from quite a number of other 
states, which indicates wide interest in 
the prospects for this big game hunting 
in the eastern mountains. 

To these 


inquiries, especially during 


vi 


Florida has capitalized the gifts so lavishly bestowed on her by Mother Nature, yet 


the past year or so, little encouragement 
could be offered to sportsmen seeking 
information on elk hunting in Penn’s 
Woods. The history of this experiment 
is about as follows: 

From about 1915 to 1920, probably 
100 western elk were stocked in Pot- 
ter, Cameron, Clinton, Elk, Clearfield and 
a number of other northern mountain 
counties, single pairs of el’ being also 
placed in the state forests and game 
refuges in other mountain sections. Since 
that time, a few elk have been stocked 
annually in various parts of Penn’s 
Woods, four imported elk being noted 
in the 1927 State Game Commission re- 
port, the latest available. 

Elk seemed to increase rapidly, espe- 
cially in the remote Sinnemahoning sec- 
tion of Elk, Clearfield and Cameron 
Counties, along the Bennett Branch of 
Sinnemahoning Creek, where the largest 
herds were liberated. This region was 
formerly the favorite haunt of native 
Pennsylvania elk, with high, rugged 
mountains, great, rocky ledges and vast 
forests which afforded protection from 
enemies and ample grazing for elk, deer, 
bears and other large game. The nu- 
merous bold, high ledges are called elk 
rocks. It was to these that the native 
herds retreated when pursued by enemies, 
for here they could better defend them- 
selves, attack being possible only from 
the front, the flanks and rear being sheer 
drops of hundreds of feet, just like in 
the western mountains from whence the 
imported deer came. This region offered 
conditions quite near to the western 
homes of the new Penn’s Woods elk herds. 

The first open elk season in Pennsyl- 
vania was in 1923, Just before that open 
season, as high as seventy-five elk in 
one herd were counted on the Sinnema- 
honing near Dent’s Run in Cameron 
County, a view of this herd being printed 
on page 36 of the May, 1928, issue of 
Ovutpoor Lire. Twenty-three elk were 
killed during the first open season, but 
in 1925 the kill dropped to six; nine 
were killed in 1926; twenty-six in 1927, 


UE to the doe season last year, elk and 

bears also fell off, hunters from out- 
side the state being barred and many 
resident deer hunters refraining from doe 
hunting. Half a dozen elk were unof- 
ficially reported for the season, and an- 
other estimate gives eleven. At any rate, 
there seems to have been an improve- 
ment in Pennsylvania elk the past year, 
for they are reported more numerous 
than several years ago and are seen on 
much wider areas. When fewer elk were 
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seen and killed in the Sinnemahoning 
region for several years, it was the im- 
pression that the planted elk were dis- 
appearing, but it seems that they were 
simply scattering all through the moun- 
tains, breaking up into pairs and small 
herds, instead of remaining in one big 
herd, close to where they were planted. 

Numerous elk are now seen in Potter 
and Tioga Counties, also in Centre and 


Clearfield, and in Sullivan and other 
counties along the Susquehanna East 
Branch. The writer made a trout fish- 


ing trip of a month through about all 
northern Pennsylvania mountain coun- 
ties during July, 1929, and found much 
enthusiasm over the prospects for elk 
hunting among the residents. Instead 
of elk disappearing, they are now certain 
that they are increasing in numbers and 
that eventually elk hunting in Penn’s 
Woods will be quite as good as deer 
hunting has become from planted Michi- 
gan deer. Both deer and elk find plenty 
of range in Pennsylvania mountains quite 
similar to their native haunts, also forage. 

As the elk season in Pennsylvania runs 
coincident with the deer season, and one 
license covers all kinds of game, it is 
only necessary for the "hunter to stage 
his deer hunting in the northern counties 
heretofore mentioned, and he runs a good 
chance of meeting both elk and bears on 
his deer hunt. This information may 
be of value to numerous inquirers through 
the Outpoor Lire “Where to Go De- 
partment,” the past couple of years, and 
supplants the somewhat pessimistic re- 
plies to numerous readers. 


N YOUR elk or deer hunts in northern 

Pennsylvania counties, you will get 
plenty of stories of the old native elk 
herds, and in about every county the 
ancients tell of the killing of the last 
native elk. In Elk County this was by 
Jim Jacobs, a Seneca Indian, who bagged 
the last of the old herds in Flag Swamp 
in 1867. In Potter County John Jordon 
killed the last native Black Forest elk 
in 1872, and his grandson, M. J. Colford, 
editor of the Potter Journal, will show 
you the old rifle with which the trick was 
turned, which with old powderhorn hangs 
over his desk in Coudersport. In Centre 
County, tradition has it that John D. 
Decker laid low the last of the native 
herd of that section in Decker Valley 
in 1877, and so it goes all through the 
Black Forest, Moshannon Wilds and 
Sinnemahoning ranges and gorges, the 
best elk, bear and deer hunting regions 
in Penn’s Woods today. 





Wisconsin Forbids Duck 


Hunting on Wednesdays 
“K.TO DUCK hunting on Wednesdays” is 

N the word of caution which the Wis- 
consin conservation commission sends out 
to duck hunters just as the season opens. 
The recent legislature passed this silent 
Wednesday provision of the law, which 1s 
intended to make a rest day during the 
week so that ducks will have an opportun- 
ity to recuperate from flying away from 
hunters all week. 

During recent years the conviction has 
been growing among duck hunters and 
sportsmen generally that by establishing 
refuges and rest periods, hunting condi- 
tions can be greatly improved. Otherwise 
the Wisconsin laws regulating duck hunt- 
ing are just the same as they were last 
year—no shooting from open water, no 
shooting from sunset until thirty minutes 
before sunrise, no shooting from any motor 
boat, and no shooting of any game birds 
other than wild geese or brant with a rifle. 
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| Test Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by Arthur H. Carhart, Colo. 
1. Which of rainbow, eastern brook and Rocky Mountain native 


2. Are there any exceptions to the usual act of birds when they 
are drinking; namely, that they fill their beaks and lift their heads 
to allow the water to run down their throats? : , 

3. Why does a toad’s throat vibrate continually; bellying in 


Do mountain dwelling grouse winter in lower altitudes than 


5. Are the mountain sheep in the high 
country of Old Mexico the same species as 
those found in the Rocky Mountains? 

6. Are all fish hatched from eggs or are 
some produced alive from the body cavity? 

Does the whale lay eggs? ee 62 

8. Does the male mallard duck, like the 
Canada goose, take his turn at guarding the 
nest, sitting on it when the female is away, 
and then help in rearing the family? 

9. How does the female mallard keep the 
egés warm while she is feeding? was 

10. Does the loon get up from the water 
like the mallard, climbing almost straight up? 

11. How does the attack of the wolf differ 
from that of dogs gone wild? : 
Which resinous conifer loses its needles each year? 

What is the Indian’s ‘‘kinnikinnick’’? 
Does any frog hatch out the tadpoles in its mouth sac? 
What makes a dog that has attacked a toad foam at the 


16. Give approximately the gestation period of an elephant. 
A buffalo. A bear. Beaver. ; 

17. How can you tell the age of a young spruce, fir or pine without 
cutting down the tree? 

18. There are eighteen members of the grouse family in the world. 
within four how many are native to the United States. ae, 
What fur-bearing animal does not enfeeble its progeny by inbreeding? 
Are young crows good to eat, and, if not, why not? 
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The decoy provision is the same as last 
year, no one hunter being entitled to more 
than fifty decoys within and no decoys 
beyond 200 feet from the blind or cov- 
ering in which the hunter is located. The 
fifty decoys allowed each hunter may in- 
clude not more than five live decoys, each 
of which must be provided with a regis- 
tration tag. 

Just as the duck season opens, the Wis- 
consin commission is appealing to the good 
sportsmanship of the hunters throughout 
the state, not only to abide by the game 
laws, but to have consideration for the 
other hunter, to remember that no shotgun 
can carry a killing load further than 15 
or 16 rods, and to remember that it is bad 
sportsmanship to shoot at ducks which 
are out of range, thus spoiling a shot for 
a neighboring hunter. 


How to Return Under- 
sized Fish 
RACTICALLY no undersized fish die 


when they are returned to the water 
after having been caught, if the fisher- 
man uses even ordinary care, according 
to the results obtained by experiments 
recently conducted at the trout hatcheries 
at St. Croix Falls, Bayfield and Wild 
Rose, by the department of fisheries of 
the Wisconsin conservation commission. 

At each of these places twenty-five fish, 
all less than 6 inches in length, were 
caught on a hook and line and then re- 
turned to the water. At St. Croix Falls 
not a single fish died; at Bayfield just 
two died; and at Wild Rose there were 
three. 

Fisheries men observed that the trout 
when returned to the water did not be- 
come active for several moments. This 
is only natural, as fish, like human be- 
ings, must recover from any shock as 
great as that caused by removing a fish 
entirely from its native element. 


B. O. Webster, superintendent of fish- 
eries, lists a few points for fishermen to 
remember in returning fish to the water. 

1. Do not jerk the fish clear out of the 
water as though you were going to throw 
him somewhere. Fish should be lifted 
out of the water, rather than be jerked. 


2. Wet both hands before removing the 
hook from the fish’s mouth. A dry hand 
put on any kind of a fish will remove 
enough slime so that in practically every 
case a fungus growth will set in which 
may prove fatal to the fish later. 

3. If possible, remove the hook while 
holding the fish under water. This will 
lessen the shock. 


eS t 


Editor’s Note: The female of the species is 
more deadly than the male, as Kipling has 
observed, and surely there is nothing in the 
above picture which should arouse such indig- 
nation within Ed Engelhardt and other Chicago 
readers. ‘On the day she made her prize 


catch,’’ and any other day this year, the Wis- 








4. Don’t throw the fish back into the 
water, but hold him down and let him 
swim away. 

If the fish floats downstream, belly up, 
it does not mean that he will die, as it 
takes some time for him to recover from 
the shock. This method of handling fish 
applies to all kinds, and not just to trout, 
according to Mr. Webster. 


Ducks Vanishing in Alaska 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—I came over 

into the Bristol Bay section of Alas- 
ka in the spring of 1922, and have been 
hunting ducks most every fall, and I can 
safely state if there is not something done 
in the States to protect the ducks, there 
will soon be no ducks in this part of 
Alaska to hunt, and the ducks are not 
killed here, as there is very little hunt- 
ing done for them here. In places where I 
could get the limit of ducks in 1922 and 
1924, one now will do well to kill half 
of that number. 

The game hog in the States is the man 
that is responsible for the big decline in 
the ducks up here. It is easy to take the 
census of the ducks up here on the breed- 
ing grounds, and especially for one who 
hunts the same grounds every fall. 

I hope that Outpoor Lire wins the 
fight for the reduction in bag limit. It 
has to be done or it is good-bye to our 
feathered friends. W. N. REep. 

Alaska. 
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Picture and News Item from the 
Chicago American of September 6 


No Fish Story—Here’s Proof! 


HADES of Izaak Walton! Look to 

your laurels, ye masculine fishermen! 
Yes, a woman caught this beautiful mess 
of pike, and she’s Mrs. Myrtle Tanner 
Blacklidge, Chicago’s collector of internal 
revenue. She describes her vacation at 
Crawling Stone Lake, Wis., as “very satis- 
factory.” Satisfactory indeed! Other 
anglers returned empty-handed on the day 
she made her prize catch. 


2M 





consin limit on pike was exactly ten. Anglers 
who are tired of ae empty-handed hav 
oO! 


e 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that official 
collectors of fish, and newspapers delighting to 
depict long strings, are in a considerable meas- 
ure responsible for the aforesaid empty-handed 
condition. 
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Bass and the Baits That Take Them 


ATCHING bass on artificial baits re- 

quires more skill than using live bait. 
The proper artificial bait used with as few 
hooks as possible has many advantages 
over live bait fishing. It is more interest- 
ing, sportsmankke, cleaner and for the 
season more successful than live bait, more 
humane than using live frogs, etc. 

Bait casting “with artificial bait for bass 
when properly done requires nearly as 
much skill as fly fishing for bass. 

The same artificial bait cast by one man 
will get fish, while cast by another in the 
same location fails. An experiment with 
three men in a boat, all using the same 
kind of bait, has proven that one man 
would get most of the fish. In this case 
it was the action given the bait that got 
the results. A good bait caster with the 
proper assortment of artificial baits can 
catch more fish during the season than 
three men can with live bait. 

The same artificial bait may look en- 
tirely different to the fish on a cloudy day 
and in certain depths of water than it does 
on a bright day. Light conditions, color of 
water and color of bottom of lake have 
much to do with what a bait looks like 
to a fish. Therefore, to be a successful 
artificial bait caster, you should have at 
least four different surface baits, and four 
wooden underwater baits with assorted 
spoons and spinners. Surface baits are 
most successful when cast into from 1 to 
8 feet of water. The boat should be kept 
about 75 feet from the shore or lily pads 
or the place you are fishing. The bait 
should be cast with the overhead cast, and 
the real secret of using them successfully 
is to have them start toward you. The 
moment they touch the water, make as 
little noise as possible with your oars, 
anchor and feet, as vibration scares the 
fish. Ninety-nine men out of every hun- 
dred reel artificial baits too fast. The 
moment the slightest strike is felt, you 
should strike to set the hooks. 

Both large and small-mouth bass strike 
artificial bait for two reasons, First, be- 
cause they take it as some sort of live 
food. Second, because it antagonizes them. 
A bass strikes an artificial bait with much 
more speed and force than a live bait, and, 
unless you strike when you feel him, he 
will at once spit out the bait. In fact, 
seldom do bass hold a plug in the mouth. 

Several years ago I was invited to give 
a demonstration of artificial bait casting 
with a surface bait at a small lake near 
Richmond, Va., in the presence of sixty- 
five sportsmen who followed in boats, 
canoes and on shore. I landed from a boat 
159 large-mouth bass in nine hours, fifteen 
minutes. The largest weighed 12%4 pounds. 
Only two bass were injured and killed. All 
the rest were put back unharmed. At 
another demonstration in a different lake 
in the same state, with surface and under- 
water baits, I landed 561 bass in thirty- 
nine hours or three days’ fishing. The 
largest weighed 10 pounds. We took one 
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9'4-pound bass and tagged her, then took 
her across the lake nearly %4 mile and let 
her go. When we got back where we 
had caught her, she was back there, pro- 
tecting her young at the spawning bed. 


I HAVE caught bass bait casting as late 
as December 5 and they will even hit 
artificial bait all winter. 

I have caught them in the presence of 
witnesses on eight-row flint corn by tying 
a treble hook to the ear near the center 
or bottom. Some bass hit this ear of corn 
with such force it stunned them as if dead. 
Have caught many on corncobs, sausage, 
frankfurters, large red, white and yellow 
onions, whole potatoes, carrots, pickles, 





These fellows succumbed to a plug 


cucumbers, beets, turnips, bananas, etc., us- 
ing one treble hook on these vegetables. 
This proved bass, like all other game fish, 
go by sight and not smell. Have also 
caught bass fly fishing, by using very small 
red and white radishes, green onions, car- 
rots, string beans, cherries and berries. 
One fall I located a large school of 
about 250 small-mouth bass in Lake Cham- 
plain, New York state. They lay near a 
drawbridge in about 15 feet of water. I 
could see them quite plainly. I offered 
them nice live shiners. They refused to 
pay any attention to them. I then took a 
large red and yellow wooden bait with nine 
hooks on it and two spinners. I let it 
down gently among them. When I got 
near them, they all backed away as though 
it were red hot. I gave little jerks, it 
didn’t seem to disturb them much. After 
working it up and down about five minutes, 
I decided to pull it in to change the bait. 
I pulled up very fast, and about fifty fol- 
lowed it to within about 4 feet of the top 
and stood there. I let it way down again, 
and they followed it down, then, pulling up 





fast, one struck it and I hooked him. This 
started the others into action. Many struck 
at it. I took nine bass, then they stopped 
striking. This convinced me they simply 
struck this bait because it antagonized 
them. The bait was a strange intruder 
on their abode, and I believe the idea of 
so many following and striking at it was 
to help kill this strange thing and free 
the fish that was hooked. There is no 
doubt that game fish get to recognize a 
bait when seen very often. 


The above article by W. C. Vogt, nationally 
known casting expert, is a condensed version of 
a talk over radio station KMOX, in a campaign 
popularizing the Ozarks. 


Bait Casting Reels 


_ Outdoor Life:—The following 
remarks on the subject of bait casting 
reels are born of my experience with them, 
covering a period of thirty-two years. 
They are not a rehash of what I have read 
on the subject; on the contrary, some of 
my conclusions I have never seen in print, 
although a reader of several sporting mag- 
azines for, lo, these many years. 

I react herein wholly to the subject of 
reels for fishing for use of the average 
caster, one who is neither a strong arm 
and derrick enthusiast, nor, on the contrary, 
a light tackle crank. Reels and hook-ups 
for tournament casting are wholly outside 
of the subject. 

The makers of bait casting reels are now 
devoting their production facilities largely, 
if not principally, to the manufacture of 
improved, or rather amplified, types of 
reels, embodying free spool, level wind, and 
anti-backlash features. There is, in the 
infinite universe, no room for a condition 
brought about by mere chance, so we must 
assume that the effect has a cause. No 
doubt there is a great demand for these 
more elaborate types of reels. The tyro 
is unable to cast, at the outset, and with- 
out practice, with either the complex reel 
of variegated functions, or the straight 
reel without frills. 

It should be granted that it requires less 
practice to fish passably with the more 
complicated winches than is needed to ob- 
tain the same mastery over the vulgar or 
straight reel. 

On the other hand, no one can ever be- 
come as proficient, considering the com- 
bination of distance and accuracy, with the 
attachment bearing reels, as is a good 
caster with a reel of the orthodox cult. 

Each additional function sported by a 
reel is secured at an expense—the loss of 
simplicity. Added machinery entails on 
the user more care, especially in the matter 
of oiling. The more parts, the more acute 
the prospect of going Bolshevik. In short, 


it is my observation that men who gradu- 
ate from the neophyte class usually resort 
to the straight reels, relegating the more 
complex mechanisms to what an illustrious 
Democrat of the Nineteenth Century iden- 
tified as “innocuous desuetude’—also por- 
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trayed by a Republican contemporary of 
his as “breathless death and _ voiceless 
blank; dull oblivion and moveless naught.” 

The do-it-all reel has a legitimate field. 
It supplies the needs of beginners and of 
occasional fishermen .who do not expect 
ever to get the experience that alone be- 
stows the technique of the addict. 

That many casters become discouraged 
with the straight reels and resort to the 
other type is no valid ground for surprise. 
It is quite customary for even seasoned 
casters to use unsatisfactory hook-ups with 
which no man can do good work. Some 
use no filler, or too little; most use small 
reels and thick lines. 


OW, brethren, I will announce the text. 

It is my contention that the average, or 
conventional, size of casting reel is too 
small for best results, especially with the 
heavier (and more serviceable) lines. 

The No. 3 Bluegrass reel has a spool 
1%4 inches high, 15@ inches long. Various 
other makes have a spool 1% inches high, 
1% inches long. These reels, or at any 
rate those I have observed, are more 
convex in the spool ends, and hold no more 
line than does the No. 3 Bluegrass. The 
above-sized reels represent what the 
makers put out as casting reels. 

The No. 4 Meek and Bluegrass are alike 
in size, 154 inches being the height and 
also width of spool. This means more dif- 
ference in line capacity than might be 
inferred at first glance. 

The Pflueger 80-yard size and several 
other makes in larger sizes have a line 
capacity equivalent to or slightly greater 
than that of the No. 4 Meek. 

The spool should be kept fairly but not 
literally full. I will not venture to say 
just how close the line on the spool should 
run to the pillars. That will depend on 
the care with which: the individual spools 
his line when reeling in. The more evenly 
laid, the fuller he can keep the spool—and 
the better he will cast. It also depends to 
some extent on the thickness of line. If 
unevenly spooled, a 20-pound line will of 
course pile up more quickly against the 
pillars than will a 12-pound line. A good 
rule, in broad terms, is: Keep the spool 
as full as you can use it, not forgetting 
the above considerations. We all spool 
more or less unevenly, and when we don’t 
get a back lash on the cast it is likely that 
a trifle more thumb pressure was applied 
than was strictly necessary. Man may 
reach perfection in evil, but not in good. 

I never use in excess of a 15-pound line 
on the smaller sized reels as described 
above, and prefer a 10 or 12-pound line. 
On the cast, when 100 feet of the line 
has run out, the diameter of the filler and 
line-loaded spool under the thumb is very 
little reduced by the lack of 100 feet of 
thin line. On the contrary, the use of a 
thick line with insufficient filler means that 
50 feet of line run out brings the thumb 
so close to the axle that the bait hates 
to go further. Bear in mind, also, that 
when the line approaches the axle on un- 
winding, the spool will be spinning four 
or five times as often for each yard cast, 
as at the beginning of the cast. A rapidly 
revolving spool is almost impossible to 
thumb. 


M* EXPERIENCE has _§ furnished 
proof to my own satisfaction that I 
can cast a 20-pound line better from a No. 
4 Meek, or reel of about equal capacity, 
with less back lashes, than a 12-pound line 
from the smaller sized reels as above. It is 
assumed, of course, that both sizes of reels 
are amply provided with filler. The heavier 
line gives the great advantage that it re- 
mains strong much longer; not requiring 
ripping and shortening nearly so often 
while casting. This formality, which is 
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neglected by so many casters, causes them 
to lose the best fish they hook each season; 
whereupon they lament that the critter 
“sawed” the line. 

Some object to the larger reels on the 
score of additional weight. Recall that the 
weight is at the hand, not at the tip of 
the rod. Will you kindly wait a moment, 
while I get out a No. 3 Bluegrass and a 
No. 4 Bluegrass, both equipped with filler 
and line, and weigh them? 

Here it is. No. 3,9 ounces. No. 4, 10% 
ounces. When I notice the difference of 
144 ounces, I am going to quit fishing and 
report at a sanitarium. 

No doubt many will dissent from my 
views favoring the larger machines, but I 
apprehend that such nonconcurrence will 
come principally from those who have 
never used them. The larger ree: makes 
far fewer revolutions per cast of any given 
distance than does the smaller one, and 
the slow spinning spool is much easier to 
thumb. Mere argument will fall upon that 
fact as futilely as presses the wind against 
Jim Bridger’s “mountain of glass.” 


E. J. MILLER. 


Weedy Lakes 
By Ben C. Robinson 


HEN looking for a good muskellunge 

lake, always have your eye open for 
the so-called “dirty” lakes in the musky 
belt. The weedy, sedge-grown, lily-pad 
choked coves and thoroughfares leading 
from one lake to another are the ones that 
the old veteran northern musky guide or 
anglers always approach with high expecta- 
tions. There is where the tiger fish likes to 
lurk. Under the long, wavering, golden- 
green masses of streaming water grass that 
grows in mucky lakes among wild rice 
beds, in shallow bays and over shallow 
muck bars is where the best muskellunge 
casting is to be found. However, to fish 
one of these so-called “dirty” lakes in the 
musky belt is one of the best tests there 
is for the bait caster. I have taken parties 
of anglers into such places, when I was liv- 
ing up in the musky belt, who at the sight 
of the conditions would instantly show the 
“yellow streak.” And in a way you can not 
criticize any angler not used to such waters 
for feeling a twinge of doubt coming over 
him when he looks down a cove that is 
paved with a surging, writhing mass of 
water grass, floating directly on the surface 
of the water, or who sees a channel choked 
with a green and glistening floor of broad- 
leaved lily pads and with brush of drifted 
Norway pine branches and old derelict logs 
thrust out of the mess. It takes particular 
experience with such places and a long 
familiarity with them to turn out a man 


Lily pads in a bay of the lake. 





Musky water in Pine Lake, Wis. Right 
at the edge of these weeds, in the 
morning, troll a No. 32 nickel spoon 
with a small frog attached to a No. 4-0 


hook. Trollit slowly. That’s the best 
musky recipe I know for this spot 


who can work them properly with the bait- 
casting rod and the wooden plug or spoon 
hook. I will confess that the first time I 
tried to cast for muskellunge in such 
waters I made a pitiful failure of the thing. 


HE first experience I had with weedy 
waters was in the company of old Alex 
Poupart, up on the Flambeau Reservation, 
in northern Wisconsin. Alex had heard 
that I was some shakes at casting a musky 
plug, so he had offered to take me out and 
show me over some particularly good 
waters. And I had consented to go along. 
It was in the early fall before the lakes 
had had a chance to be cut with frost and 
when weeds and grass were at their very 
height of luxuriant growth. I tried to 
work spoons and underwater plugs in the 
narrow channels of the river we were fish- 
ing, where the openings were only a few 
feet across and where a rather strong cur- 
rent also ran against me. Such a day as I 
made of that one! I pulled enough weeds 
and grass from those spoons and metal 
darters and wobblers and plugs to have 
made a fair-sized hayrick I am sure. And 
dear old Alex, he rowed me and patiently 
tried to instruct me, in his Indian way, in 
“weed fishing.” But there is no man can 
teach an angler this trick. I had to learn 
it myself, casting over lakes and rivers 
choked with weeds and grass. But I did 
eventually learn how it was done, and [ 
found that therein lay the secret of the 
best musky fishing in the muskellunge re- 
gions. Look for the weedy, low, marshy- 
shored lakes and rivers every time. That 
is the natural haunt of a muskellunge. 
It likes to lurk under weeds, grass and lily 
leaves and dart out on sucker minnows, 
perch, rock bass and bluegills. Find such 
places and usually you find the old water 
tiger. 
And here it is that the bait caster learns 
the lesson of patience and of short casts. 





Here the muskies lie in wait 
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Long casts, at the best, are not advisable, 
but in weed fishing it is even more trouble- 


Learn to use a surface 
There is where the 


some and avoidable, 

lure in such fishing. 
success of this fishing appears. The musky 
does not lie deep in such waters. It can not 
lie so very far down, as they are mostly 
shallow bodies of water or the trash is 
growing over bars of muck and sand. And 
a surface lure is just as attractive, even 
leaving the fouling of weeds out of the 
matter, as the semi-surface plug or wooden 








minnow or the metal spoon or wobbler. | 


In open patches of water the semi-surface 
plug can be worked, and the spoon with a 
bucktail-covered hook will be possible to 
cast and reel in without picking up a load 
of grass. However, unless one is sure 
that a cast can be made and worked back 
to the rod tip clear of weeds, it is best to 
stick to the surface attraction. I have 
never seen muskies taken on fouled under- 
water plugs or wobblers, but I have taken 
a number of big muskellunge with surface 
plugs that had become tangled in the weeds 
and grass. The latter case seems in no 
way detrimental to a fine rise. I have de- 
liberately cast a Surf-Oreno lure, with 
metal spinners at both ends and armed with 
three sets of treble hooks, out into weeds 
and allowed it to strike directly i in a cluster 
of wild rice that was growing up from an 
8-foot depth. I usually allow the bait, in 
such a case, to rest for perhaps five seconds 
in the rice, then I begin tugging to get it 
removed. Not violently, you understand, 
but just as though it were a weak and 
spent bit of animal life caught in the 
tangles of the weeds. Keep the line up and 
the rod tip slightly elevated, for success. 
And do not be in too great a hurry to jerk 
the bait away from the rice. If there is 
an old musky about that region, this will 
usually bring him surging to the top for 
that bait. I many times intentionally work 
long, narrow openings in the weeds that 
happen to appear close to the entrance of a 
creek, river or thoroughfare into the lake 
I am fishing with a surface bait, such as 
the Musky-Oreno, the Coaxer or a flat- 
sided chub bait, from far beyond the reeds 
themselves. I drop the bait usually at the 
lower end of such opening, and bring it the 
length of the pool with a slow, jerky, crip- 
pled movement. This will sometimes get 
a “follow” only, and then I try another 
stunt on the suspicious old fish. I cast back, 
with the same bait, and allow it to lie on 
the surface, jerking it softly, as though the 
poor thing was completely exhausted, until 
I see the musky rise and its fins show 








before it snaps the lure, when I strike hard | 


and start reeling in fast. Right off the bat 
that musky grabs it, and he grabs it with 
a wolfish viciousness to tear it to pieces 
and devour it. And then I set the hooks 
with all the force I dare use with my rod 
tip to get the hooks deep as possible into 
his hard old mouth. 


Wik semi-surface plugs I watch for | 


old logs that slant off into the water 
from a reedy shore, where there is probably 
a yard or two of open water. I try to drop 
my plug sharply, by blocking the reel as the 
bait reaches the target, and raising the tip 
sharply while I transfer the rod to my left 
hand. Then I reel immediately with a slow, 
easy motion, to give the bait a long, easy 
wobble or dive. This will get them, if 
they are there. 
in such places. Dart it in! 
back while still in the air, and that causes 
the lure to enter the water as a frog or a 
leaping minnow might do and excites the 
musky into a swift, hard rush. If the rise 
is not forthcoming at once when the border 
of weeds is reached, cease reeling and allow 
the floating wooden plug (and I want to 


But do not splash the bait | 
Make it start | 








Ask for the Bite 


Book. Full of 
valuable infer 
mation. FREE. 
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Genuine Meisselbach 
Fishing Reels are 

guaranteed satis- 
factory for life. 


There is a genuine 
Meisselbach Fish- 
ing Reel for every 
style of fishing 
and fish species. 
The most practi- 
cal in design. Ex- 
cellent quality— 
famous nearly 40 
years Priced 
from $3.00 to 
$36.00. Get yours 
from your dealer 
—or if necessary 
write to us. Com- 
plete new Catalog 
and price list 
mailed on request. 
Any _ questions 
gladly answered. 


A Bull ’s-Eye for Xmas 


There is only one 
famous Bull’s-Eye 
Meisselbach Reel. 
Original genuine 
Meisselbach design. 
Nickel steel pinions 
and adjustable bronze 
bearings. Nickel sil- 
ver spool flanges, low- 
slung seat, deep- 
anchored pillars, best 
level wind made with 
special pawl. Choice 
of green, red, brown 
or black end plates of 


handsome! 


polished ermo. 
Ample 100-yd. size, 
great strength, light 
weight. ree run- 


ning, long lasting. 





Famous straight-shooting Big Fish getter—practical and 
The gift for every fisherman—yourself in- 
cluded! The reel to get you your share of the big fight- 
ing fish. Catches that make up for every thing! 
residenters with teeth like a cat! 
feed them too! Buy the genuine Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye 
Level Wind Reel No. 100. Price only $5.00. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels. 


‘Old 


That draw a crowd— 


Elyria, Ohio 








Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 


Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


2891 East 79th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





Frog Wiggler $1.00 | 





Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c | 
Bass, musky or fly rod Pork | 









New Rubber Wiggle Worms 35c p> 
Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for ee. 
Plain Oc, 9% in, 
long. At Si dealer’s or direct. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. = | 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 











To Far 
Western 
Alaska 
For Big 
Game 


TO FAR 
WESTERN ALASKA 


By THEO. 
R. HuUBBACK 








$3.50 Postpaid 


A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics and 
Mr. Hubback has 
the 


an entertaining writer, 
given us a story in his new book, 
reading of which is second only to an 


actual participation in the trip. He half 
encircled the globe going to and return- 
ing from each of the two trips described 
in this book, and was the first white 
sportsman to hunt moose, bear, caribou 
and sheep on the headwaters of the 
Kuskokwim (Hartman River country, 
Alaska), where he and his guides lost 
most of their outfit and barely came away 
with their lives. 


The book contains 67 illustrations, and 3 


maps. Just off the press. 
Order 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


Now. 











No Radio is Complete Without 
a Program Reminder 





No need to forget that special or favorite 
broadcasting program. 
Set the Dial Hands 
Day, Hour and Station Number 


Stands on the radio, 
but an object of real beauty. 
ground, walnut finish frame. 


Immediate 


not only practical, 
Gold back- 


Delivery—Price, 
postpaid 


$1.50 


Radio Program Reminder Co. 
836 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
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further say that I try to always use a 
“floater” in this case) to drift up softly 
to the surface, where it can be a little while 
with the line being twitched by manipulat- 
ing the rod tip. Then if nothing happens 
jerk the bait back swiftly over the lilies 
or weeds. A spoon hook can be worked in 
surprisingly restricted places if one only re- 
members to work short casts. A musky 
haunting weedy meadows and areas is not 
afraid of a boat. Do not, however, be 
banging about on the floor boards or rat- 
tling the oars about on the bottom or sides, 
or stamping on the bottom. Wear moc- 
casins if you possibly can or go barefooted 
and allow the bait to make all the noise. 
Cast the spoon hook or the metal wobbler 
into open spots, allow to sink well down 
while you keep blade turning all the time, 
then reel it up slowly to the surface and 
lift it over the weeds with a sharp jerk 
for another cast. If the musky follows the 
spoon or the plug directly up to the boat, 
without striking, just nosing along after 
the bait, do not lift the bait out of the 
water, but change rod into left hand, hold 
the reel handle and play the bait back and 
forth along the side of the boat, teasing 
the mean old fellow until, nine times out 
of ten, he will rush in and sock that bait 
so hard you will think Niagara Falls has 
suddenly broken loose about you. Then 
release handle of reel and let the fish run 
for a few yards to give playing line, and 
set the hooks the second time. This is an 
exciting and thrillingly vicious sport I want 
to tell you, and one that makes weed fish- 
ing all the more fascinating. Personally, 
I would rather fish a weedy-water musky 
haunt than to fish an open pool. I get 
more thrill and tense expectancy out of 
this mode of fishing than just the ordinary 
casting on open pools—and usually more 
good muskies. But, remember, weed fish- 
ing is an art and can be learned best by 
just quietly going out by one’s self on such 
waters and slowly studying out the places 
and the best ways of handling the bait 
without allowing it to foul with weeds or 
grass. Short casts and natural action to 
the lure, allied with a strong heart, are 
the secrets of success in this fishing! 


Random Casts 


RASSHOPPERS are the king of live 

baits in August. Trout, rock bass, 
small-mouth and large-mouth bass, perch, 
crappie, sunfish and chubs will take this ac- 
tive insect with great good will. And it is 
the small green and yellow grasshopper 
that is the best. The large, flying fellows, 
with yellow undersides to their wings, are 
not so popular, and the big, gray “hopper” 
that can not fly at all is of no account for 
bait. 


Crickets are good bass and pan fish bait 
in August. 


Helgramites, used with a float, over 
rocky bars, are prime in mid-season fish- 
ing. The float is to keep them from crawl- 
ing under rocks. I hook them through the 
back, allowing both ends to wriggle, and 
invite the strike of the bass that’s sure to 
arrive when it senses such an old favorite 
in the vicinity. 


In August the lake trout lies from 30 to 
40 feet deep in the Canadian lakes. I have 
usually found them, at this time, in the 
pools that are around 100 and 200 feet in 
depth, and I have used metal spinners with 
a baiting needle to which I had attached a 
minnow, or a pearl wobbler. I had fine 
success with a nickeled metal wobbler one 
time, in August, with a red and white 
feather-covered hook wiggling along at 
rear—B. C. R. 
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Andlers Kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A Homemade Wiggler 
SMALL but effective lure for bass 
fishing is made by using a clotkespin 

and cutting the head off at an angle. Then 
next cut off the prongs about halfway be- 
tween the ends. Then take a small screw 
eye and place it in the head end, take a 
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Lure Con Phhed 
treble hook and a small, flat-head screw 


and fasten the hook in between the prongs, 
which leaves the hook free to work up and 


down and sideways. It can be painted any 
color, such as a red head and white body, 
white head and red body, or green and 
black and white spots or solid black— 
Flovd M. Murphy, Palestine, Ill. 


An Improvised Fishhook 


OMETIME you might come to a good 

trout stream with a good appetite but 
with no fishhook. In such a case take a 
piece of hard wood about 3/16 of an inch 
in diameter (I like dead service berry stem, 
but any tough, seasoned wood will answer), 
and % inch to 1% inches long. Leave a 
short, untapered center and sharpen either 
end. Clove hitch one end of a long cord 
around this center. Hold one end of the 
wood and string lying parallel, and push 
the whole into the body of a plump grass- 
hopper or grub, and cast into the water 
with plenty of slack. <A trout will seize 
the bait, and run to hide or to the lee of a 
stone in fast water, to pouch it. Give him 
a moment to do so, then give the string a 
sharp twitch, which leaves the stick cross- 
wise in the pouch or gullet, and a steady 
pull will land the fish—T. A. Perkins, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


A Homemade Tandem Spoon 


IN MAKING this spoon I would advise 
you to get materials that will not rust. 
First take a stiff wire and make a loop at 
one end for the line. Then get two bot- 
tle caps and put a hole through the rim of 
each. The tops may be any color, although 
a top that is shiny is the best to attract 
attention. Then take one top and thread 
it on the wire shaft and just below it make 





a bend or curl to hold it away from the 
second spoon when it is in place and might 
interfere with its spinning. Place the sec- 
ond spoon on the wire below first in the 
same manner with a bend or curl below 
it, so it will not touch the hooks. Then 
bend the wire and place the hooks in posi- 
tion. The spoons may be more attractive 
if the tops are polished nicely. I have 
used this type of spoon with some good 
- agespibegirsey Yurhowshi, Yonkers, N. 











Anglers’ Letters 


Fly Fishing for Shiners and Pan Fish 

Editor: I have one of the Recreation Library 
books published by Ovurpoor Lire. It is called 
“Fly Casting.” On page 78 at the bottom of 
the page it reads that certain named flies are 
first class shiner lures. I have tried these 
particular flies without success and wonder if 
you can tell me what the trouble is that I do 
not get fish with them. I know there are large 
shiners in this particular stream, but at the 
time it was rather muddy. Would that have 
anything to do with shiners not rising? Also 
would you recommend these same flies for perch 
and crappies? I know these like natural bait, 
but I would like to know as I consider fly 
fishing more of a “thriller” than bait fishing.— 
I. SESE Hea 


Answer: The Parmacheene Belle, which is 
listed in the book mentioned as being a good 
lure for shiners in the No. 14 size of hook pat- 
tern, is also a fine fly for crappies and yellow 
perch, These pan fish will rise to this fly 
with real seriousness, but I have always had 
better luck fishing this fly with a small nickel 
spoon spinner ahead of the fly, or using this 
same pattern in a bucktail fly tied on a No. 
10 size of hook. I cast both these flies out at 
the edge of lily pad clumps that lie along old 
logs close to shore, or along the edges of drifts, 
and retrieve the regular fly ordinarily fast 
across the pool, The bucktail fly I fish as a dry 
fly, casting it out and allowing it to lie on 
the surface for a few seconds, twitching it as 
though it were a real live bug that had fallen 
there and was weakly trying to struggle to shore. 
The fish will rise to the surface to strike this 
fly. I also have excellent success with black 
and white bucktail flies for these two fish. For 
the shiner I prefer the Wickhams Fancy fly or 
the Cowdung, tied on No. 14 size hooks and 
cast into eddy pockets under the brush and 
along the sides of logs below the snags. I 
usually fish downstream for these little fish, and 
work the log-littered shores, or small, clear 
spring brooks where there is brush hanging 
over deep little pools. I retrieve the line with 
thumb and finger of left hand. I think where 
your trouble has been is in trying to fly fish 
for these little gamesters in muddy water. Fly 
fishing is best practiced in clear and fairly 
warm streams for these small fish.—B. C. R. 


Casting Rod for a Boy 

Editor Angling Department: I am going to 
start my boy out as a caster and would like to 
know what length rod would be best for one of 
his size. He is 10 years old and about 5 feet tall 
and rather slight for his height. I plan on 
getting him a good steel rod but do not know 
just what would be right in the matter of length. 
—R. G., La. 


Answer: That a ’boy! We sure like to see 
dad take the boy under his wing and make a 
fisherman out of him. Strange as it may seem, 
Brother R. G., we have just equipped our own 
boy with a casting rod, and he is a dead ringer 
for yours. We got him a good steel and have 
taught him to take care of it and,-a little later, 
we are going to introduce him to a bamboo. Now, 
as to length, there is room for some choice. Many 
casters are sold on a rather long rod—5% to 6 
feet. Others prefer the shorter lengths—414 to 5 
feet. We do not care much for either the 4%4 
or the 6-foot lengths, but hold to the 5 and the 
5%4-footers. We believe that your boy can handle 
the 5-foot length best, judging from our own 
experience. It may be a bit long at first, but 
he’s going to keep that first rod and prize it 
later. Yes, we suggest the 5-foot length as best. 
Some day we hope to meet you and we'll let the 
kids go to it for distance and accuracy—what 
say?—S, R. J. 


Bamboo Spring Butts 

Editor Angling Department: I am about to 
purchase a surf rod and am undecided as be- 
tween two very good ones. The one I like best, 
however, does not have a hickory spring butt. The 
butt seems to be made of bamboo and has grips 
of something like hard rubber. Do you think 
that this is a good type of butt, or is the hickory 
spring butt better?—R. A. M., N. J. 


Answer: We are familiar with the rod you 
describe, and with its unique butt. The butt is 
of double-built bamboo and the grips are of bake- 
lite, not rubber. There is no question but that 
this bamboo butt will make a host of friends 
among the surf fishermen. It is a high grade 


butt type in every sense of the word.—S. R. J. 
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The International Races at Balboa, Calif. 


EW American and world’s records 
were set, and a California pilot car- 
ried off the Field trophy, popularly known 
as the Junior Harmsworth Trophy, at in- 
ternational time trials and races at Balboa, 
Calif., October 6 and 7. The time trials 
for world’s records were held over the 
nautical mile under the sanction of the In- 
ternational Yachting Union of Belgium. 
Only one of these sanctions is granted to 
this country a year, so that these records 
will stand as world’s records until next 
year, unless broken in another country. 
American records were established in trials 
over the statute mile as well as over the 
nautical. 
As is oftentimes the case, in southern 
California where so many fast outfits gath- 
er at every event, so many spectacular per- 





Miss Mildred Milde, who set the Class 
C record at 43.711 miles an hour 


formances were turned in that it is hard 
to say just what one can be called the fea- 
ture of the day. H. G. Ferguson took 
home several records in addition to the 
Field cup; Miss Mildred Milde made an 
American Class C record that stands un- 
challenged by any other in that class at 
this writing; Dick Loynes, in his inboard 
hydroplane, Miss California (151 Class) 
raised the record from 50.6 to 51.342 miles 
an hour; Ralph Snoddy, driving Talbot's 
Miss Rioco III set a world’s record of 
45.726 nautical miles per hour in the 1% 
liter class for inboards. One and one-half 
liters are in American measurement 91 
cubic inches; Snoddy’s speed in statute 
miles per hour figures over 52%. 

The time trials and the race for the Field 
trophy were held over the sheltered course 
in Newport Bay, timing being done by the 
electric timing system described in the Sep- 





By Willard Crandall 


tember issue of Outpoor Lire. The Field 
cup race was around two buoys only—one 
being placed at each end of the nautical 
mile, necessitating sharp turns for the 
boats, which were restricted to outboards 
of Class F or under. Blue Streak IV with 
a Johnson 32 won the race, the driver, 
Ferguson, handling the corners well enough 
to record a speed of 34.89 nautical miles 
an hour. 


ERGUSON’S most important record 

was a world’s record he hung up in 
Class D—41.53 nautical miles an hour. He 
also established an American record of 48.4 
miles an hour over the statute mile, break- 
ing his own record made over the same 
course last June. However, for once H. G. 
Ferguson did not hold the spotlight at a 
California outboard racing event. Miss 
Mildred Milde, for example, proved one of 
the leading sensations of the day, when she 
made six l-mile runs with a C class Evin- 
rude for a speed of 43.711 miles an hour. 
The previous record was 41.14. Just to 
show how uncertain outboard racing is, no- 
tice that Al Thomson, owner of the boat 
and the one who had been practicing in it 
for many months, was able to turn in a 
speed of only 43.19 for his six runs. I say 
“only,” but it certainly was fast compared 
to previous Class C records. It stands as 
a Division 2 record, Miss Milde’s record 
with the same outfit being in Division 1. 
Al Thomson’s boat was one he had built 
himself, and his power plant an Evinrude 
Racing Speeditwin. 

I said earlier in this article that the 
events were so saturated with sensations 
that it would be difficult to pick any one 
performance as feature. However, to any- 
one who knows all the facts, or even part 
of them, the performance of Bill Lyon, 
Los Angeles schoolboy, is nothing short of 
the most remarkable in the colorful his- 
tory of outboard racing. Just barely over 
the age limit—fourteen years—he entered 
his first official contests and carried home 
a flock of records. He was without pre- 
vious race experience, except that gained 
in weekly races with other boys on New- 
port Bay during the past summer. When 
the international races were announced for 
Newport Bay, where he keeps his boat at 
his father’s summer home, he decided to 
enter, despite the jeers of some of his 
schoolboy friends. Coming down on Sat- 
urday, he gave his Johnson 16 its first real 
test when he practiced on the course. 
Previous to this he had scarcely opened his 
motor up, as it was quite new. Satisfied 
that he was making fair speed, he brought 
his outfit in and spent the rest of the day 
and evening doing what he thought was 
best to speed up his outfit, adding to his 
slight experience what he had read in boat- 
ing magazines. 


UNDAY, he set the world’s record for 
Class B outboards at 36.185 nautical 
miles an hour, defeating the cream of Cali- 





fornia’s pilots. One of these latter was 
none other than H. G. Ferguson, who had 
been tuning his fleet of five motors and 
two boats for the event for the past weeks 
while Billy Lyon had been in school. Al- 
though Ferguson tried twice, his average 
was only 35.77. The editor of this depart- 
ment has mentioned several times that he 
thought outboard racing was a sport for 
boys. Did you ever hear of Tilden being 
beaten by a fourteen-year-old boy playing 
his first match outside his school grounds? 

After Billy Lyon’s performance with his 
16, he was loaned a 32. Although he had 
never run a 32 before, within a minute 
after he had first cranked it he was on his 
first run of the six runs, which were aver- 
aged for his official speed. He made 46.9 


— — . — 7 





Fourteen-year- old Bill Lyon, who drove 
his *‘Baby Brontosaurus II’’ to the of- 
ficial world’s Class B record 


miles an hour, beating the former top Di- 
vision 1 record by over 2 miles an hour. 
Men of long racing experience in the East, 
professional and amateur, have been trying 
hard for high speeds with the 32 ever since 
it was introduced and haven’t made over 
45 miles an hour yet. 

With his 16, Billy Lyon also made an 
American record of 42.338 miles an hour 
for Division 1. 

So that, altogether, the 25,000 people 
that jammed the highways skirting New- 
port Bay on Sunday went away believing 
that the best outboard show ever staged 
had been brought to them. The Field 


trophy race furnished a fitting climax to 
the day, and, as it was won by a California 
pilot, the race for it must be held every 
year at Newport Bay until some one else 
lifts the cup. 








$0 King St. W., 


A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 


40 





That’s just why you 
should own one. This 
highly efficient boat 
engine is built to oper- 
ate indefinitely—which 
every Kermath does— 
and operate efficiently— 
which every Kermath 
does. Very economi- 
cal. Tens of thousands 
in use all over the 
world. Dependable 
under all conditions. 
All sizes for all boats. 
Write today for com- 
plete new catalog. 


4 to 200 H. P. 
$295 to $2300 


Kermath Mfé. Co. | 


5891 Commonwealth Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan 


Toronto, Ontario 
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Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original 
Painting 


which is reproduced on this month’s 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 


Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 
Also—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
June, July, August and December, 1928; Feb- 
ruary, April, May, June, September, October 

and November. 
Also—Nature Series paintings reproduced in 
March, June, July and September. 


D'¢ out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 
Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Summaries of Records Broken 
W orld’s Records (Nautical Miles an 
Hour) 
Div. Class Driver Motor Speed 
1% liter Ralph Snoddy Miller 45.726 
2% liter Dick Loynes Miller 45.135 
B Bill Lyon Johnson 16 34.890 
Cc Al Thomson Evinrude 37.058 
D H.G. Ferguson Johnson 32 41.530 
American Records (Nautical Miles an 
Hour) 
114 liter Ralph Snoddy Miller 45.726 
151lim. Dick Loynes Miller 45.135 
1 B Bill Lyon Johnson 16 36.185 
2 B A.G. Martin Johnson 16 36.063 
2 Al Thomson Evinrude 37.058 
2 D H.G. Ferguson Johnson 32 41.503 
American Records (Statute Miles an 
Hour) 
151 lim. D‘ck Loynes Miller 51.342 
1 B Bill Lyon Johnson 16 42.338 
2 B Ferguson Johnson16 42.370 
1 Mi.dred Milde Evinrude 43.711 
2 sie Al Thomson Evinrude 43.192 
1 D Bill Lyon Johnson 32 46.905 
2 D Ferguson Johnson 32 48.4 
\ll classes referred to above by letters are outboard 


| Classes. 
| More New Records 
AKE ELSINORE, Calif., -was_ the 
scene of more new American records 
at the races held there over the Hadsell 
3each course on September 22. Al Thomp- 
son of Pasadena, driving the latest one of 
his famous Black Maria series, Black Ma- 
ria V’, traveled the 5 miles of the Class 
C race at a rate of 41.002 miles an hour, 
a new competition record for Class C. Al 
Thompson was driving a boat he had 
built himself with an Evinrude Speeditwin. 











Following the development of more 
powerful outboard motors, stock out- 
board cruisers have been put on the 
market, thus offering the pleasures of 
cruising at an unheard-of low cost 


H. G. Ferguson with his Blue Streak IV 
turned in the best speed ever made by an 
outboard in competition when he made 
44.1176 miles an hour in the 10 mile Class 
D event. Ferguson is well known as the 
holder of many American records. Besides 
making the 44.12, Ferguson also set a new 
5 mile record of 43.9 in Class D, and a 
Class B 5 mile competition record of 39.47. 

Ferguson ran a Johnson 32 in Class D 
and a 16 in Class B. The usual ideal 
weather conditions which prevailed at Lake 
Elsinore were a decided factor in enabling 
Ferguson and Thompson to turn in these 
new records. 


Johnson To Make Boats 


HE Johnson Motor Company of Wau- 

kegan, Ill., whose outboard motors are 
known all over the world, has just made 
public its entry into the boat industry with 
the formal announcement of a complete line 
of outboard boats for 1930. The new craft, 
which will be merchandized in matched 
units with the various motors of the John- 
son Sea Horse line, will be first shown at 
the New York Motor Boat Show begin- 
ning January 17, and will be available for 
delivery to the public beginning January 
15, 1930. 





Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Racing Steering Control 


ie HAS been generally found that the 
handle control is not efficient enough 
for close competition and it has been 
abandoned in favor of the steering wheel. 
It is hardly enough, however, to merely 
fasten the ropes to the muffler, or whatev er 
way is provided on the motor when it is 
purchased. 


! 





























The 
drawing gives the best control on account 
of the additional leverage obtained that 
way. An iron bar should be securely 
bolted onto the muffler, or onto the pipes 
in case the muffler is removed, and holes 
drilled in each end for pulleys for the 


bar arrangement shown in the 


ropes. The rope should go around the 
steering wheel through the pulleys to 
cleats on the boat in the position shown. 
Be sure to use tiller rope and to have 
it tight enough to give sure control. The 
best way to get it tight is to tilt the 
motor while the rope is being tied. Then 
when the motor is let down the rope will 
not have any slack. The benefits of this 
control will be largely lost unless a good 
sized steering wheel is used.—Carl Rom- 
pel, Kenilworth, Ill. 


(Editor’s Note—The pipes referred to that 
are sometimes used in place of mufflers are 
used to gain the extra speed that muffler 
resistance cuts down and still offer a support 
for the gas tank and keep the fumes from 
heating up the tank by discharging them 
down toward the water.) 


Precautions for an Amateur Racer 


OR an amateur racer who does not own 

a regulation life jacket, an inner tube 
30 inches by 3% inches will make one 
which will do the ‘work. A cord or rubber 
band is passed over the doubled inner tube 
so that it looks like a figure 8. Then the 
figure 8 is folded over so the wearer can 
slip into both the inflated circles. This 
belt is easy to get in and out of and leaves 
the hands free for handling the boat. 

Much better than a rope for extra pre- 
caution against the motor’s jumping off 
the boat is a chain or cable passed through 
the motor bracket and then down through 
a hole in the stern brace or bracket, 
fastened well with a good padlock so there 
is no slack in the chain. A rope is likely 


to shear under the sudden strain—H. 
Whiting, Minn. 
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“Jpe Outboard 
Service Station 


general interest to our readers will be pub- 
lished.) 


Small Outboard Runabout 


Editor:—I am interested in building a small 
outboard runabout, for use primarily in quiet 
water, but with occasional short trips into open 
water such as we have off the coast here, if such 
would be advisable. What I had in mind was a 
16-foot V bottom type, using mahogany or spruce 
planking, with seams batten construction, glued 
and riveted. 

1. Is this type seaworthy for this size boat? 

2. What size motor would you recommend for 
such a boat? 


3. Can working plans be obtained for such a 
boat? 
4. What planking would you advise? What 


for frame and keel? 

5. What would be the approximate cost of 
materials? 

I would appreciate your opinion of this type 
of boat for the use intended, or suggestions for 
a better type. As I have the use of a shop 
with saws and joiner, I do not anticipate con- 
struction difficulties, providing I can get a good 
plan.—J. A. E., Long Beach, Calif. 


Answer:-——I think the chances are your plans 
for building a runabout are practical. 

1. Boat should be perfectly seaworthy. 

2. Motor, Class D (service) or above. 

3. I am sending you the addresses of con- 
cerns which carry plans. 

4. Three-eighths or %%4-inch planking, mahog- 
any. Frames, 3% by 3 inch spruce. Keel, oak. 

5. Approximate cost of materials, $50-$100.— 
We S.-G. 


Transporting a Boat 


Editor:—I have a new Class B motor. I live 
quite a ways from navigable water and get quite 
irritated when I drive from 50 to 100 miles and 
then can’t rent a boat to put my motor on. I 
would like to buy a boat to take with me when 
I want to fish or boat. What kind of boat should 
I get? I want it to be as light as possible, and 
as strong as possible, but it must be strong and 
seaworthy enough to use for boating and fishing, 
and should be able to support four persons. The 
chief quality it must have is seaworthiness, as 
neither my wife nor I swim. I am in doubt 
about the purchase of a wooden boat for my 
use. I am afraid the wetting of the boat on an 
occasional Sunday and then the storing of it in 
a dry place for a week or more would cause the 
seams to open and soon my boat would be a 
leaky nuisance. For this reason I have given the 
steel boat some consideration. I think that the 
maximum weight boat that I might handle would 
be about 135 to 140 pounds. I do not want a 
boat that,is likely to pound hard on the water, 
but had been considering a step-plane.—L. L., 
Union City, Ind. 


Answer:—I do not believe you need a hydro- 
plane, as you do not mention speed. A _ hydro- 
plane is likely to ride hard in rough water. A 
seaworthy round bottom boat of a semi-hydroplane 
type might suit your needs. Why not a flat 
bottom boat? 
seaworthy enough if not overpowered. 
special reason why you should prefer a steel 
boat; in fact, a steel boat would prove too heavy 
for convenient transportation on a_ trailer.— 
W.. SeiG. 


Model Outboard Boat 


Editor:—How do they fix up the rubber bands 
on model airplanes the boys have? I have tried 
to make a small model of an outboard motor boat. 
I have put a propeller and rubber on it, but it 
wouldn’t work.—L. A. H., Winlock, Wash. 


Answer:—Your outboard should work if the 
rubber band is strong enough. The main thing is 
to get an extra Jarge rubber band or bands. 
These can usually be got at stationery stores. 
Don’t make the propeller too big, as this will put 
too much of a strain on the rubber band and it 
will not unwind. Don’t try to copy the design of 
outboard hydroplanes or other outboard boats, as 
these designs will not work well on a small scale. 


They are easy to transport and are | 
see no | 
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Unselfish Gift 
for One- Shared byAll 


No gift can be more appreciated nor bring greater satisfaction 
in the giving than a Lockwood Outboard Motor. No matter 
who is made owner of this powerful, dependable Motor 
Christmas morning, it is certain to become a source of year 
around pleasure for all. 


LOCKWOOD 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


—are always ready to pep up the playtime plans of all the 
nee They provide fun aplenty for those who want fast 
and thrilling speeds. They throttle down instantly to a rest- 
ful drifting pace. They are exceptionally easy to start, and 
easy to run. The finger tip control, the Lockwood Pilot and 
the visible gas indicator—all Lockwood features—insure safer, 
easier handling. They give you “silenced exhaust without any 
loss of power.”” They discharge under water all obnoxious 
fumes. Lockwood owners enjoy real water-motoring comfort. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
Callon your Lockwood Dealer today—see the Lockwood Motor 


and make your choice. With all Lockwood Motors purchased 
before Christmas, your Lockwood Dealer is authorized to givea 























able carryi , free of . If there i Lockwood ya 
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LOCKWOOD DIVISION (93) 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
1815 North 27th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
True Marine Motors THE NEW 
Designed and Built to Patented Prismatic Binocular 
P 9 By COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 
Do a Ma € Motor 8 Job Learn Something About Binoculars. Read His 
Article in the October Issue of Outdoor Life 
] = M4 = ty = & Quick One half 
CYLINDERS “aa paamee 
Pi . and size 
nition. 
f th 
6 to 110 H. -_ Easy on bs . 
the eyes. conven- 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY y tional 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin The finest jona 
Send for Catalogues spotting type of 
glass in binocular. 
the world. 
NOT CONNECTED A great innovation by M. Hensoldt & 
WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING Sons of Germany. A masterpiece of op- 
THE NAME UNIVERSAL’? tical precision embodied only in the new 





patented Dialyt Prism setting. 
Used and recommended by Dr. Hugo Ecke- 
ner, Pres. Von Hindenburg, Paul Curtis, 
Harry George Higbie and many other fa- 
mous scientists, explorers and hunters. 
Literature on request 
DISTRIBUTED THRUOUT THE U. S. AND CANADA 


SWIFT AND ANDERSON, Inc. 


96 Federal St., BOSTON 23 Scott St., TORONTO 


MARINE MOTORS 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 


By O. W. Smith 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50, 


Outdeor Life Publishing Company 











Denver, Cole. 














The boat should be very long and narrow, with 
the bottom flat with the exception of the edges, 
which should be slightly rounded.—W. S. C. 





The GREEN BAY 
HUNTING BOAT 


The strong, rugged Green Bay 
Boat ig the ideal hunting 
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ACME DUCK BOATS 


Made in 7 sizes. We also 
make other models of hunting 
jon. 


boats—write for Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold up in 8 











minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to transport on shoulder. 
AN NE arry easily. Suitable for your outboard. cet 
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HE need of a knowledge of simple, 
first-aid methods and having available 
a first-aid kit has been shown in the 
observation or experience of nearly every 
individual, Many an outdoor vacation 
jaunt has been prematurely teminated_ be- 
cause of accidents, many of them trivial 
at first and amenable to treatment. Once 
you are faced with an accident you will 
come to realize how valuable are simple 
surgical necessities, and how indispensable 
is the knowledge of handling them. Be- 
fore even thinking of a first-aid kit one 
should diligently study some good first-aid 
manual. The industrial edition of “Amer- 
ican Red Cross First-Aid Manual” is fine. 
There are innumerable examples where 
first aid, if used by a layman in time, might 
have saved a life. One fellow was bitten 
by a poisonous snake in western Pennsyl- 
vania, and his companion, instead of keep- 
ing the poison out of the victim’s system 
by localizing it at the site of fang punc- 
tures, had him run 2 miles to a conveyance 
which took him to the nearest town and 
medical aid. Proper first aid in the field at 
once after the bite might have saved him. 
I have seen a camper with an ax cut his 
leg which was so infected that the leg 
had to be amputated. Again a patient was 
allowed to bleed to death because of an 
accidental knife cut on the wrist, when 
simple compression over the artery might 
have saved him. Ptomaine “got” a moun- 
taineer in the Rocky Mountains and a 
whole community went through a siege 
of typhoid because they did not boil their 
drinking water. 


ORTUNATELY, most accidents are 

trivial, and if we handle them correctly 
we save annoyances and distress and offset 
the possibility of more serious—possibly 
fatal—consequences. One physician, whose 
early life was spent on the frontier, said 
that the rules of good health were to keep 
the head cool, the bowels open and the feet 
dry. While this is a broad statement, yet 
most outfitters compile too complicated a 
first-aid kit. 

In making up an outfit we eliminate 
glass containers as far as possible, and no 
liquids except in ampule form. Every item 
must be of a kind procurable at any drug 
store, and the complete kit must be light 
in weight, compact and easily transported. 
A tin bond box, small enough to slip into 
an overcoat pocket, makes a good first-aid 
case, and it holds the amounts needed for 
two persons on an average trip. For a 
hike trip I would cut down to the mini- 
mum in weight and amounts, carrying com- 
pressed dressings and few of them. Sev- 
eral years ago an outdoor magazine asked 
a number of expert physicians who had 
had much outdoor experience to compile 
what they considered to be the ideal first- 
aid kit. And here are the essentials: 

Aromatic Spirits Ammonia. Take four 
of the small sealed tubes called ampules, 
which are covered with cloth, which is sat- 
urated when the vial is broken. This is 
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The First-Aid Kit 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


the preferred stimulant in fainting and 
shock as used by the army, navy, Red 
Cross and by the medical profession gen- 
erally, as it is safe, powerful, portable, 
reliable, with absolutely no bad effects, no 
matter how much the patient is getting, 
and it is so diffusible that it can be used 
effectively to inhale when the patient can not 
swallow—and he might be in such condition 
that you have to employ artificial respira- 
tion. If he is able to swallow, give the vic- 
tim a teaspoonful in a little water, repeated 
every fifteen minutes, until the pulse is 
strong. Learn to take the pulse. If he 
can not swallow, break the ampule and hold 
it a half inch below the nose for stimulat- 
ing in sick headache, fainting, shock, 





A complete first-aid kit 


snake bite, etc. Do not forget that strong 
tea and black coffee are among our best 
stimulants, and their uses to relieve fatigue 
are well known (and they are used as 
beverages by healthy people, and by those 
who want a “coffee jag for brain fag’’). 


OTASSIUM Permanganate. If going 

into snake-infested country, a small 
vial of the permanganate crystals is needed. 
This, poured directly into the site of the 
fang puncture, over which you should make 
a cross (“X”) cut with a lance or razor 
blade, is the local neutralizer of snake 
venom, science has found. In addition to 
this treatment, keep the venom from being 
carried by the blood from the bite over 
the body, by tying a constricting band 
above the bite and drawing it tight enough 
to stop circulation by inserting a pencil or 
small stick under the loop and _ twisting. 
This is called a “tourniquet.” Release 
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this every fifteen minutes to reestablish 
circulation, else mortification of the limb 
would result, and the system can handle 
small quantities of the venom. Perman- 
ganate is a good antiseptic also, and you 
can use a diluted solution (one part per- 
manganate to five thousand parts of water) 
to test water—which, if contaminated, 
turns the color from a purple to gray. 

Tincture of Iodine. Army first-aid has 
popularized the use of iodine. It is used 
in the treatment of wounds and abrasions, 
and is one of the best germicides, penetrat- 
ing particularly well into the skin. When 
used repeatedly it causes the skin to peel 
off—‘‘the iodine burn.” It is best carried 
in the form of trench tubes, which are 
glass capsules, one end of which tapers 
and is covered with cotton. In use the 
tapered end is broken in the fingers, the 
iodine saturates the cotton which is 
swabbed directly onto the wound. Steri- 
lized gauze is then applied and held in place 
with a bandage or adhesive strips. The 
sooner after an injury the iodine is used, 
the better. Do not forget that soapy 
water is an efficient wound cleanser. 


Peter ite Plaster is a closely woven 
tough cloth, on one side of which is an 
adhesive surface of India rubber com- 
pound, mixed with zinc oxide. It is used 
on the skin as a protective covering. And 
to secure the greatest adhesiveness the skin 
must be dry and clean. In cold weather, 
warm the adhesive over a match flame. It 
has a wide range of utility. It takes the 
place of the roller bandage where we want 
to hold a piece of gauze over a wound. 
Never apply the plaster directly on a 
wound. First cover the wound with cot- 
ton or gauze. By drawing the cut edges of 
a wound together and tightly holding them 
in place with adhesive strips the effect is 
the same as a skin suture. Sprains are 
splinted by overlapping 1-inch-wide strips 
of adhesive alternately over the heel, 
around toward the toes, over the heel, and 
up the front of the instep. This dressing 
is ideally compact. Used over abrasions 
and blisters, or hangnails and small cuts 
it is usually all that is needed. A roll % 
— by 2 yards should be in the first-aid 
it. 

Dressings. Remember that almost 
anything brought in contact with the 
wound has germs on it, even if it looks 
clean. Surgical dressings which we put next 
to the wound, after it has been cleaned and 
treated with iodine, must be sterilized and 
so wrapped as to remain sterile until used, 
and they are so marketed. Have in your 
kit 1 square yard of sterile gauze, %4 ounce 
absorbent cotton, and two 2-inch roller 
bandages. The army first-aid packet is 
good also. For completing the surgical 
essentials of the first-aid, include such in- 
struments as a splinter forceps, a lance 
(a razor blade makes a good one); scissors 
and safety pins. 

You are now armed with a simple kit 
which will suffice for average emergencies 
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in the outdoor field, but before leaving for | 


the wilderness studiously prepare yourself 
for an understanding of how to rescue in 
suffocation, drowning and electrical shock; 
how to bandage, how to treat shock, how 
to care for dislocations and fractures ; how 
to stop bleeding from capillaries, veins 
and arteries; how to give artificial respir- 
ation; how to remove foreign articles 
from the eye, ear, nose and throat; how 
to treat sunstroke, heatstroke, burns and 
freezing, and how to transport the injured. 


New Mount McKinley Road 
COMPLETION of the McKinley Park | 


Road through the Mount McKinley 
National Park, from the entrance station 
on the Alaska Railroad to Copper Moun- 
tain, a distance of 73 miles, within two 
years has been announced. This road is 
being constructed by the Alaska Road 
Commission for the National Park Serv- 
ice. The road is now open to Sable Pass, 
Mile 38, and is suitable for motor traffic 
to Igloo Camp, Mile 34. Copper Mountain 


is at the foot of Mount McKinley, the | 


highest mountain in the world around its 
surrounding base. It is an ideal location 
for a tourist hotel, which it is proposed to 
build and have ready for the season of 
1932. A magnificent view of the mountain 
will be had from this hotel. It will be the 
starting point for guided trips to the ad- 
jacent Muldrow Glacier. The park high- 
way will be one of the most scenic high- 
ways in North America, crossing four 
major passes—Sable, Polychrome, High- 
way and Thorofare—from which remark- 
able views of the Alaska Range are had. 


Outdoor Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 
| sparsenggletet pe nuts, berries, flower and 


vine seeds for providing food for game 
birds and animals is something that every- 
one who goes into the outdoors can take a 
part in without loss of time or inconven- 
ience. Carry along a small supply of fertile 
seeds and nuts, have them in your pockets 
when you hike, stick them under the woods, 
leaves or into the loam and they will prove 
cafeterias for wild life in the future. Wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, acorns, wild cherry, mul- 
berry, grape and numerous other nut, fruit 
or flower seeds will help in this necessary 
work for better sports afield. Even a 
packet of poppy seed will start flowers and 
fragrance in the bush, while it spreads like 
w dfire and makes the best kind of bird 
feed. 


Maybe you have never seen the Vita- 
min family on your outdoor trips, but they 
are essential in camp comestibles. There 
is Vitamin A, the fat soluble which you get 
in milk, butter, eggs and all animal food 
except pork. Vitamin B is a water soluble 
found in eggs, grain and seeds. Vitamin 
C is also water-soluble and acts as an anti- 
scorbutic found in fruits, vegetables and 
root crops. Vitamin D accelerates growth 
and without it in early life one tends to be- 
come dwarfed. There are others of the 
Vitamin tribe down to X, which produce 
the water, mineral salts, carbohydrates. 
fats, proteins and other food requisites, all 
of which means that good food and good 
cooking are essential on outdoor trips when 
digestion slips into high. 


Graphite, the basis of car lubricants, is 
the most general cause of short circuits. 
Even a lead pencil will cause this trouble. | 
It is important to keep car wiring and ter- 
minals free from graphite. 
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Heres Lighter Weight 


as well as | onger Wear 
in popular “Lite-’ N-Tuf” boots 















In wet woods or 


fields 
THE SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber foot, 
leather top. Heights, 
8—16 inches. Sport- 
ing model of a lum- 
berman’s favorite. 


In snow — the 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced boot, 
rugged and light. 11- 
and 15-inch heights, 
glossy black or swag- 
ger buff. Boot pro- 
tection, shoe comfort. 


In water 
THE LITE’N-TUF 
Aristocrat of all fish- 
ing and duck boots, 
Buff or black — rolls 


up to shoe size. 
Lengths—knee to hip. 


of 
Goodrich - 
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STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA-By Marius Maxwell. 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record on his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
most extraordinary illustrations. 
Denver. Colorado. 


311 pages; $9.25 postpaid. 


The author 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 















Pakbak Hunting .’ 
Coat, patented cA 
a a ™ : sad . 


ms New style book for you FREE. 






— free-arm shooting for 
speed and endurance, your Pakbak 
Hunting Coat gives you the best game 
pocket accommodation and comfort. 
Genuine Duxbak ‘‘Sheds water like a 
duck’s back” cloth and tailoring. Buy 
Duxbak breeches, hat-cap, shell vest, 
leggins. See your dealer or write us. 


4 NOYES ST. 
UTICA, N. Y. 


‘‘Duxbak. 
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[FATHER PUTTEES 


For Protection 
and Comfort 








Fror hunting through brush and bram- 
bles— for covering rough, snake-in- 
fested country—for cross-country motor- 
ing —- camping— scouting — surveying — 
the leather puttee is ideal protection. No 
hooks orlacestocatchin brush—they can’t 
snag—on or off in a jiffy. 
WILLIAMS leather puttees are 
carefully made by experts to in- 
sure perfect fit and absolute 
comfort. Made of the finest 
solid leathers in all 
styles and prices. Most 
good dealers carry 
WILLIAMS puttees, 
WILLIAMS Sam Browne belts and 
garrison belts. 

Ask for WILLIAMS puttees at your 
sporting goods store, shoe store, or the 
nearest army goods store. 


The 
Williams Manufacturing 


Company 
Portsmouth 











LEATHER ~ PRODUCTS 


a eee 
Byrd 
and 
Mac- 
Millan 
Wear 


The 
Old Reliable 
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Brown's Beach Jacket 


They have found it just the jacket for 
their requirements. Made to fit snugly 
without binding, wears like iron, will 
not rip, ravel or téar, and the warm 
knit-in wool fleece lining gives ample 
protection on the coldest days. Three 
styles—coat with or without collar and vest. 
A Brown’s Beach Jacket makes a 
welcome Christmas gift 
Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


. Worcester, Massachusetts ; 





REPTILES of the WORLD 
by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; cr iles and al s; lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in, 


A Drum Heater for the Cabin Camp 


GOOD heater can be made from an 
oil drum. Fix a stovepipe collar in a 


| hole of suitable size on top at one end “F.” 


For supporting the cylinder I used an old 
tire rim cut in half “E,” “E,” and bolted it 
to the drum at its bottom “C,” or one can 
attach with strap iron as shown at “D,” 
“D.” A door is cut at “A” and a sheet 
iron cover made to cover it with an over- 
lap of at least a half inch. The door cover 
can be hinged at the top and held at the 
bottom with a small 
catch, or you can 
hinge the door cover 
at the bottom and 
drill a hole through 
the rim of the drum 
immediately above 
this and run a small 
iron rod through it to 
a “U”-shaped bolt on 
the cover to keep the 
door closed and to act 











as a poker. A handle 
can be put on the cover 
if desired. Below the 


door a small opening may be cut for draft. 
Attach a sheet iron cover for th’s opening ; 
rivet it at “G” loosely so it will swing up 
and down and then attach a rivet at “H” 
for this cover to rest upon when hole is 
to be closed. This makes a mighty good 


| heater and it will take long pieces of wood, 


saving much chopping. It will hold a fire 


all night and by opening the draft in the 
morning the cabin will be heated in a jiffy. 
| Use a drum big enough to heat the size 
| cabin you have. 


Cutting through the metal 


| of the drum is best done by a blacksmith 


with an oxy-acetylene torch; or a row of 
holes may be drilled and a metal saw used. 
—C. A. Sands, Jr., Calif. 


To Make Good Tea in Camp 
E NEW ZEALANDERS drink 


more tea, per capita, than any other 


people, so perhaps our method of prepar- 
ing it out of doors may be of interest to 
OvuTpDOOR 
cheap tea, for the extra expense for the 
best is the first step towards preparing 
a perfect drink. You will require a tin 
billy or teapot, 
to prevent the water 
smoked, a small piece of muslin and a 
2-foot length of string. 


LIFE readers. Never buy 


with a tight-fitting lid, 
from becoming 


Put some tea in the center of the mus- 


| lin, draw up the corners and edges and 


tie one end of the string about it. 


Just 


| when the water comes to a boil, drop into 


| it the muslin bag of tea, 


leaving the 


| long end of the string hanging over the 
| side of the billy and lifting the can from 


| the fire at once. 
When the tea has had time to have its 
strength drawn into the hot water, lift 
the tea bag out and throw it away. 
fresh milk if obtainable, otherwise place 
a slice of lemon in the cup, which I like 


of the following: 


meats, 


from 


Never boil the tea. 


Use 


better. The resulting tea infusion is very 
refreshing —A. M. Matthew, New Zea- 
land. 


A Miniature Garden for the Summer 


Cabin 


N OUR summer cabin window I keep 
a box in which:I grow a little of each 
parsley, chives, onion 
sets, lettuce and a few radishes. In 
this way, I always have garnishings for 
salads and soups, although our 
is located several miles 


Ore. 


summer home 
civilization —Juliette Frazier, 


Trail Hints 


A Heat Bag Which Does Not Use 
Water 


FFERING from the ordinary hot 

water bag in that the heating ele- 
ments are within the bag which will 
maintain an even temperature for twelve 
hours is a unique new kit item offered 
the outdoor man. The inside of the bag 
is filled with rusty steel filings and some 
chemical. When a couple of spoonfuls of 


water is added it sets up a chemical heat- 
“T used one 


ing. One sportsman wrote us, 
while down duck 
hunting at Fire Island 
and it sure felt good 
stuffed down the 
small of my back un- 
der my belt.” It has 
all the uses of a hot 
water bag but is su- 
perior in that it oper- 
ates so easily and 
remains hot for so 
long a time. There 
are none of the disad- 
vantages of the ordinary rubber hot water 
bag. It is half the size of a two-quart 
water bottle and yet twice as effective. 
To start generating heat just add a little 
water to the “charge,” insert in the rubber 
pouch and shake vigorously. The “charge” 
will yield 125 hours of heat. “Recharges” 
sell three for a dollar and weigh 16 ounces 
each. The bag complete with a charge 
weighs 25 ounces, and sells for $2.50. 




















The Trailer Camp 


ON’T let the skeptic who has had no 

experience with an auto camp trailer 
tell you that they are a drag on your car, 
and haul hard; that they are not practical 
and will rack and strain the car. A trailer 
is now made which can be attached to 
any make of car and will follow at any 
rate of speed over any kind of roads. It 
is fitted with 13-inch special steel axle 
with Timken roller bearing and 30x3%- 
inch tires. It tracks perfectly around cor- 
ners and pulls easily. It is so well bal- 
anced and adjusted that there is no notice- 
able pull on your car. The other big fea- 
ture of this trailer outfit is the big tent 
—12x14 feet with 5-foot side walls. 
When the 46x74-inch bed (one on each 
side) is opened up you have the whole 
space of the bottom of the trailer box and 
the beds on either side and in front of this 
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a space of 7x12 feet which can be used 
for lounging or dining, which is welcome 
on regular runs and especially so when 
laid up during a stormy spell. 

The beds are very comfortable; with 
sagless springs and the fabric tops being 
supported by 44 Hercules coiled springs. 
The distance from the back side of the 
bed frame to eave of tent is 20 inches; 
the distance from the floor of trailer to 
peak of tent is 6 feet, 6 inches, giving lots 
of room. You get good ventilation from 
the windows and door which are mosquito 
proofed. An ample ice box and food com- 
partment is under the rear and two stor- 
age boxes in front. 





















Trailin’ Fools 
(Continued from page 29) 


on point, stopped dead still for a moment 
and then started creeping up. But he kept 
right on by Lil and on towards a big 
tree that had been blown down. When 
he reached the heavy mass of boughs, he 
stopped. 

“There’s your birds,” called John. “We 
ought to get two each when they come 
out.” 

Jazz grinned at me as if I had been the 
only one to miss a bird that day. 

“Flush ’em, John,” I urged. 


A THE very first kick he made, out 
they came, fully a dozen of them, and 
how they did come, just like dynamite, 
and a second later they were over the top 
of the down tree and fully protected by its 
limbs. Jazz was standing a little to the 
left of us and managed to get one down. 
Lindy saw it fall and had it by the time 
it struck the ground. 

“I watched them. They swung back 
out of the woods and dropped in to that 
hedge,” sang out John. 

We sat down on the old tree and waited 
for a few minutes until the birds settled 
before we started after them. They had 
made a nice fly of about 300 yards before 
they dropped, and John had done a good 
job of watching where they struck, for the 
moment we reached the place where he 
said he saw them drop, Lindy and Lil 
started creeping. 

“They’re running, watch those dogs 
work now,” cried John proudly. 

Believe me, those birds were running. 
Those dogs trailed fully 50 yards before 
one of them came to point. John crossed 
the hedge and walked in, and out came 
one bird. Bang went the old 12, and a 
few feathers floated across on our side 
of the hedge. 

“He got him,” grinned Jazz. 

Then one sailed right out from under 
my feet and, before I could get my gun 
up, Jazz knocked him down. Lindy was 
just ahead of me, still on point. 

“That’s the bird that I just killed,” said 
Jazz, but, when I walked up a little closer, 
Lindy still held his point. 

“That’s another bird,’ I thought. 

Sure enough, my next step put him up, 
and a second later another one came out. 
The first one swung over the hedge before 
I could draw a bead on him. I heard 
John’s gun go off just as the second one 
flushed. I dropped the second one and 
heard John yell, “I got the one that came 
over the hedge.” 


OR the next fifteen minutes I witnessed 

the finest exhibition of trailing that I 
have ever seen dogs do. It was just like 
clockwork. They would trail for 15 or 
20 yards and come to point, and then one 
of the three of us would kick out a bird. 
As they were getting up singly, we took 
turn about at shooting—that is, Jazz and 
I did—but John, who was on the opposite 
side of the hedge, shot at everything that 
went his way. I am sure that we flushed 
every bird that dropped in that hedge, 
and when we finished the hedge we had 
seven birds, John three of them. 

“How are they for dogs?” John asked 
us. 
‘T’ll have to admit that their noses 
know,” I replied. 

“There’s five or six coveys around this 


woods and down these big hedges, and | 


this is one of the days that we are going 
to find them,” boasted John. 

It seemed too good to be true. All of 
the reports coming in had been, “There 
are no birds, the big rains last summer 
got them,” and the idea of finding half a | 
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RED HEAD BRAND nea vet ina 


we duck shooters 
Hunting Coat | ye:-%.% 
the new RED 
HEADBRAND 
No. 15 Hunting 
Coat the entire 
blood proof game 
pocket can be turned down and 
washed by simply unfastening the 
special Anchor fastener. Extra heavy 
and warm. Full suede lined with 
slicker inter-lining. Well made—like 
all RED HEAD Hunting Clothes. 
Price, $13.75. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Look for the RED HEAD 
guarantee tag——it assures you com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
Rep HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vasand Leather Equipment. 

















































ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
estes SOUTHARD CO. 
Easy Opened, Easy Cleaned 925-929 W. Chicago Ave. 
Game Pockets Chicago, U. S. A. 







































Made of mahogany Elk leather that is 
practical for work or sports. Warm lamb- 
skin earlaps and long protecting visor. 
Lined with sateen. Guaranteed to out- 
wear four cloth caps. Price $3.25. Prepaid. 

















Send for Catalog and free sample of 
leather and lamb-skin. 


L. L. BEAN 


491 Main Street 
FREEPORT MAINE 



































MAKE HIS XMAS HAPPIER! 
GIVE HIM A KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 


He knows he can sleep warm and snug in Kapo—no matter how far below zero the 
¥ thermometer goes outside! Send for complete illustrated free catalog. 


No. 66 KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 
KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. L 
76-80 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 
























































“Fiala bags used 42° below | F~ 
zero. No fire; 2 man tent, in IF YOU SKI 
Newfoundland—all filled bags you already own 
were thrown away.” or know ut 
FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAGS ° 
Scientifically . oe ete Northland Skis 
sanitary; can be was , sunne ; ; 

and dried. Best for outdoor jot 
sleeping, tour and camp. Write h N 
for prices and testimonials. Nat'l Chammion : 
FIALA MINIATURE Prism | | chin since 1917, look 


ae oe 10" = es for the deerhead trade- 





—_—_— 


















focus: strong metal frame. Just the mark, Our new booklet, 
glass for Hunters, Sports and $34 How to Ski,” is ready. \# 
Nature Lovers ......se:-cvecsseeersees — Write for your free copy. wi 
Zeiss Wide 8x30 ‘‘Deltrentis $66 How about Northlands as 
pe neta Pocket a y-sal $16 Christmas Gifts? 
enuine prism; 12 02..........: 
‘ Sportsman’s Compass ............---- $3.50 Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
—_— Mahogany Wall Barometer........$5.00 ‘twa 
or 
FREE 


Hygrometer; for home, health....$3.50 ie 
Xmas presents for Sportsmen 8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


A. FIALA, 47 Warren St., N. Y. City World's Largest Ski Mfre, 














Get your Boating and Camping books from 





and West of the Moon 


THEODORE AND KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
Illustrated from photographs by the authors 
A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt 
brothers to the “‘roof of the world” in search of curious 
specimens of game in which the graphic chapters are at + 
written by the two authors. 
The whole text is written with the well-known Roosevelt 


e BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 

] 0 Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 











touch of adventure and scientific enthusiasm. This was ~ y 

not a hunting expedition, but a serious collecting enter- r (j Pa ( 

prise that was eminently successful, = a &p ESTABLISHED 1868 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP enver, Colo. 3910 L oi Sith tk 
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4 ‘Bergmann Shoes 
have been the 





“I used my Bergmanns out West, in yy ay 
woods, on rocks, in streams. Lused XS ie \> 
them in the Adirondacks in snow, LA 
over ice, in slush and even tobog- Le 
ganing. They have beem.the pride of Baia 
my life.’’"—Frederick Gerkin, Jr., F7 2 


90 W. Broadway, New York City. 


* * kK kK * *£ Kk Kk * 

Sportsmen choose Bergmann Springsole outdoor 
boots for wearing quality, foot protection and 
comfort. One-piece sole puts a natural springi- 
ness in the stride. No sharp heel edges to 
catch or break off. Five models 
from $16.50 to $25.00. All have 
one picce sole; soft, pliable 
tops; full = bellows tongue; 
army studs for durability and 
—~ lacing. All sizesin 12 inch 
and 16 inch heights (14 inch 
on special order). Buy .Berg- 
mann Springsoles from your 
sporting goods or shoe retailer 
or direct. Theo Bergmann 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. 


Write to Dept.E-3 for 
Springsole catalog and 
foot- measuring chart. 


TheBERGMANN 
Ofpringsok BOOT 


“The Most Powerful Shoe in America.” 





















FILSON CRUISING COAT 
IN FORESTRY CLOTH 


For the ultimate in warmth and durability, this 
is the ideal coat. Made in rich forestry green. 


Price $16.00. Complete outfit, coat and iaced 
breeches $32.00. Order coat 1 inch larger than 
white collar measure; breeches, waist measure. 
Your name and address brings our catalog ‘‘D’”’ 


to you free. 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
** Might as Well Have the Best’’ 
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| dozen coveys in a day in the face of such 
| reports seemed almost a dream. 


The cut of woods was about a mile 
square, and on three sides there were 
several acres planted in peas. The pea 
fields, however, were scattered. There 
would be a plot of peas, then on either 
side would be plots of runaway, acreage 
overgrown with reeds, briers, and broom 
grass, then another plot of peas or soy 
beans, with the larger portion of the 
woods grown up with honeysuckle, cat 
claw briers and reeds, excellent cover that 
was almost impenetrable for dog or man. 
The only way to get any shooting was to 
get the birds while they were feeding in 
the pea fields, and trust to luck to have 
them scatter along the big hedge, other- 
wise covey shooting was the only chance 
to get them. 


OTH coveys that we had found had 
been feeding and had run to cover. 


| As it was nearing noon, we knew that it 


| 


would only be by accident that we would 
find any of the birds in the field, but de- 
cided that it might be possible to find an- 
other covey in the part of the woods under 
pasture. 

We worked that part of the woods thor- 
oughly and failed to get up a single bird. 
Then Jazz wisely suggested that we park 
ourselves in the sunshine for an hour or 
so for a rest, and give the birds a chance 
to start out of the woods to feed. That 
we found a nice warm place to park may 
be best described by saying that it was 
3 o'clock in the afternoon before we left, it. 

We still had three sides of the woods to 
hunt around when we started out in the 
afternoon, and had hunted one side with- 


| out finding any birds. 


“Not enough peas for ’em around here,” 


| lamented John, as we reached a corner of 








the woods and climbed over a barbed wire 
fence into the field again. 

Here we met a party of sportsmen with 
four dogs, three setters and a pointer. 
The pointer looked as if he had been shot, 
the briers had torn him to pieces and he 
was all bloody. All of the dogs looked 
as if they had been working hard. 

“Have any luck?” we were asked. 

We told them that we had found two 
coveys. 

“We have followed this woods around 
and haven’t flushed a bird. The dogs 
seemed to work hard enough, and they 
acted as if there might have been birds 
here. They would trail off for a few 
yards and lose them. The chances are the 
birds have fed out and flown back into 
the woods,” they informed us. 

John looked at me and winked, and 
when they had gone on he said, “That’s 
fine, we'll go right over the territory those 
fellows have been over, and get those birds. 
They have fed out of the woods and are 
running down those small hedges to that 
big hedge, and the chances are they'll fly 
across that and roost in the old broom 
grass field. We'll find ’em.” 


NEVER question John about his knowl- 

edge of quail. At times it is almost un- 
canny. We had gone not more than a 
hundred yards before Lindy started creep- 
ing, nose to the ground, and Lil right down 
behind him. 

“T’ll bet my boots that’s a covey. 
an eye on those dogs,” warned John. 

And we did. They trailed across a plot 
of peas to a tap ditch and then on down 


Keep 


| the ditch for another hundred yards. 


“Those birds didn’t run that far,” I re- 


| marked to John. 


“Birds do more running this time of the 
year than you think. They have been shot 
at so much around here they flush only 
when they are made to,” he replied. 

Lindy had reached the big hedge at the 





end of the field and was working down it, 
but Lil went on across, and John followed 
her. He had no more than crossed the 
hedge before Lindy crossed, and a minute 
later we heard him yell, “Come on over, 
here they are.” 

Jazz, whose legs are not quite as long as 
mine, fell into the ditch crossing, and I gave 
him a hand to get out, when again John’s 
voice cut in, “Hurry up, those birds are 
going to get up.” 

We stepped through the hedge and out 
into a field of broom grass, about waist 
high. There those dogs stood, like statues. 
I made up my mind that I was going to 
take my time and get a bird with each 
barrel. John walked in and one single 
bird got up. This one John fired at and 
missed, and luckily I dropped him. 

“Take that for a black eye,” I called 
banteringly. John didn’t reply. 

“Damn, have we walked over here just 
for one bird?” complained Jazz. 

“No, there’s a covey here and they are 
running. Keep your eyes open, they prob- 
ably won’t hold for the dogs and are liable 
to get right up from under your feet,” 
warned John. 

He had no more than said it before one 
fluttered out from in front of Jazz, and 
he missed him with both barrels. John 
and I had a big laugh at that. Then we 


= 





The dogs in the tall grass 


looked around for the dogs and found both 
of them on point, about 40 yards apart. 
“Here are those birds. They are scat- 
tered, each dog has one,” said John, as he 
looked at his gun to see if it was loaded. 


Beene walked up to Lil and kicked up a 
single and killed it, while John kicked 
up one in front of Lindy and killed it. 
Lindy didn’t move. I knew then that there 
must be another bird there, so I walked 
up to get a shot, and when John started 
over to get his bird two fluttered out from 
under Lindy’s nose. Taking my time, I 
dropped them both. Lindy retrieved them 
for me, and then went over and found 
John’s bird. 

Jazz was working Lil and suddenly 
bang, bang, went his old pot iron, and he 
let out a yell, “That’s shootin’! One with 
each barrel. Let’s don’t shoot any more 
of these birds. Don’t want to shoot this 
covey too hard. There are plenty more 
birds around this woods. Those fellows 
didn’t have the right kind of dogs,” he 
boasted. 

We got up another covey before we 
reached the corner of the woods. They 
had just fed out, and the only shot we got 
was on the rise. They went straight back 
into the thickest part of the woods, and 
we knew that it would be useless to go in 
there after them. 

The sun was about an hour high when 
we reached the corner of the woods that 
would take us down its side to the waiting 
flivver. 

“Certainly hope we can run into another 
bunch,” voiced Jazz, as we trudged along 
down a hedge. 

“Old Lil’s scented those birds now, see 
her throw. that head into the air,” boasted 
John. 

She was trotting alorig, nose in the wind. 
Then suddenly she stopped, came to point 
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Get into this garment 


and double your outdoor fun 


_ Hirsch-Weis Stag idea is taking the 
country. It’s the best combination of body 
— and body freedom ever seen. Good 
king, too! Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. 
Winds don’t penetrate. And yet—the body breathes naturally. 
Guaranteed waterproof. Warmer than a coat. Freedom of arm 
movement like a shirt. Eight roomy  peonartiicg: large game 
pocket across back. Double sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of 
finest Oregon all-wool flannel. Built for a life of action in the 
great outdoors. 
If your dealer can’t supply you—ORDER DIRECT. Price $12.50, 
postage paid, or send for illustrated catalog showing ee 


actual colors. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co. 
Portland, Oregon. 


COLORS 
PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black; Brownand Black. PLAIN: For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue. 


HUNTING THE WILD TURKEY or 


This book contains 60 
language. exhaustive Eetractions as to simulating every one of the 

calls turkeys make, and all methods used by the most suc~- 
cessful hunters in the turkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
















































HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
= to get fish and game, 


Only $1.00 


for two y.. years, 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath, 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to 


HUNTING 
& FISHING 
276 Transit Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 












































































| bird. 





| the trail there and 


45 of which are devoted to the turkey | 


for a moment, and then turned and went 
trotting off. 

“That bunch of birds fed out and flew 
back into the woods,” John complained. 

It was getting late, and we were afraid 
to take a try after them in the woods, and 
kept on towards the car. The car was only 
about 300 yards away, and it looked as if 
we were through for the day, when Lindy 
dropped his nose to the ground and sniffed 
a few times, then started creeping off 
down a small hedge that ran along the 
pea field. Lil dropped in behind, and we 
followed. 


HOSE dogs trailed to the end of the | 
and over | 
into a plot of new ground or cut-over that | 
Giant | 


field, crossed the big hedge, 


had been grubbed and stumped. 
stumps were lying upturned where they 
had been blown by heavy charges of dyna- 


mite. There were lots of running briers 
and reed patches scattered about. The 
dogs kept right on going. We had fol- 


lowed them fully 300 yards when suddenly 
they came to point. Lindy found them 
first and Lil trotted around and came to 
point almost opposite him. 

It was all open space, and a long fly if 
the birds made it to the woods. John 
called, “Ready,” and stepped in to flush 
them. They came out, whirring balls of 
winged lightning, and headed straight for 
the woods. We fired six shots and five 
birds dropped. Jazz and I had doubled 
on one. John’s eagle eye watched them as 
they sped on to the woods. 

“Two of them dropped in that 
hedge about a hundred yards this side of 
the woods. Let’s go over and get them,” 
he said, and away we went, Lindy in the 
lead, with Lil on his heels. 

The two birds had struck just where 
John said they had. The dogs picked up 
followed it to the 
hedge running along the woods. 
they crossed the ditch and went on into the 
woods. The boys refused to follow them, 
but I figured that the birds couldn’t be 
very far if they were running, so I crossed 
after them. 

Just inside the woods Lindy found one 
of them. He was stiff when I found him, 


| but as I walked up he moved up a little 


and came to point again. I knew the 
bird was running, and walked in ahead of 
him. Lil was creeping along and passed 
Lindy, and made a spring and caught the 
I took it away from her, broke its 
neck and stuck in into my pocket. 


Lindy broke point again and started 
creeping ahead, when once more Lil made 


| a spring, but the bird flushed ahead of her 





| 





and started straight up between two pines. 
Then I let him have it and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him drop. Lindy re- 
trieved him, and I walked back to the 
field and showed the boys the two birds. 

“Well, I'll be durned,” said Jazz. 

“What do you think of that pair of dogs 
now?” asked John as we made our way 
to the car. 

I thought about what John had said 
about those dogs that morning when we 
started out, and I made mental compari- 
sons with other dogs I had shot over, and 
my reply was, “John, you are absolutely 


| correct, they are trailing fools.” 
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Use it a Whole Week FREE! 
The POCKET ORGANIZER 


Made under the Famous Halvorsen Patents 


With your 
name and 
address 
in pay 


in Beautiful Black 
Genuine Calfskin 









38K 
Gola! 


Send 
No Money! 





The An amazing gift — 
Of put itin your own 
New pocket!.. the 10- feature 


fully patented POCKET 
ORGANIZER (Made under 
the Famous Halvorsen Patents) ..in 
choice Black Calfskin! Compactly 
carries everything—bills, coins, check book, memos; 
has four celluloid-covered compartments to show 
8 cards. Cornered in Gold! Your name and address 
in 23K Gold stamped in the leather! And—think of 
it!—IT’S YOURS FOR A WEEK WITHOUT A 
PENNY PAYMENT! Use it, test it—if after a week 
youdon’t want it, send it back and the deal is closed. 
If you keep it, simply send the low price of $5. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 


U. $. LEATHER GOODS CO. 


564 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. OL 12 
aseseesees: Tear Off Here—Fill In—Mail s#2seseeece 


FREE! —this Fine Black Calfskin 
| 6- nen 12-key capacity Key Case 


CHECK [_] HERE 
and receive FREE our 
beautiful 40-page,24th 
Annual Catalog of 300 





Under our money-back 
guarantee many prefer 
cash for the 
ORGANIZER. 





derwe'llsendyouFREE wonderful! leather ar- 
aya ee la ey ca. ticles suitable for 
| pacity Key Christmas, birthday, 
| value $1.25. if ne not fully anniversary and other 
pleasedafter one veces gifts, and for your 
ORGANIZER, keep the Key Case, we'lh OWN use. Supply 

| refund your $5 and the deal is closed. limited. 


CHECK HERE Ter FREE Mail coupon now! 


KEY CASE. [Send $ 


oa HERE FOR a ORGANIZER ON AP- 

ROVAL — without Key Case. [Send no money] In 

either case your name and address to be stamped on the 
POCKET ORGANIZER in rich 23K Gold Free! 
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BEAN’S LAMBSKIN 
CAMP SHOE 


Is our own idea of the best and most 
practical shoe we ever manufactured. 
Made with regular moccasin sole that can 
be worn outdoors 
around camp or 




















in camp as a 
| slipper. Best 
shoe made for 

















warming and 
drying wet feet. 
Height 6 inches 
with 2 inch cuff 
that can be worn 
up or down. On 
or off in instant 
with Hook- 
less Fastener. 


Sizes 
3 to 12 
Send for free Men’s and 
sample we. Ladies’ 
a 
| Manufac- $3.00 
tured by Postpaid 
L.L.BEAN 490MainSt. Freeport, Maine 


When using an outboard motor in salt | 


water, clean the points of the shut-off 
spark switch in the timer frequently or it 
will short and the motor will not start. A 
| piece of paper will clean both points sat- 


| isfactorily if shoved in when the button is 


pressed down almost all the way, so that 
the paper will touch both points. 





In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 


$2.50 Postpaid. 
| oUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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Light Guns and Heavy Loads 












A Few Facts About Continental Shotguns and Loads 


S AN ardent reader of Ourtpoor LIFE 
A & RECREATION, particularly the 
“Arms and Ammunition” department, 
the rather surprising fact strikes me that 
you Americans generally are using consid- 
erably more heavy and long barreled shot- 
guns than we do over here on the European 
continent. This in itself is nothing re- 
markable, as hunting conditions in America 
may demand heavier guns with long bar- 
rels, favorable when long range shooting is 
to be done, but what seems very curious 
to us is that you do not use heavier loads 
in these cannon than we do in our com- 
paratively light guns. 

On the contrary, with exception of your 
3-inch case, scarcely in use over here on the 
Continent, at least, we do actually use 
heavier loads than you. 

As it looks to me you are always com- 
paring your American guns and loads with 
the very light English game guns and loads, 
a few facts about Continental guns and 
their far more powerful ammunition may be 
of some interest also to American sports- 
men. Many of the shooting tribe from the 
other side of the great herring pond no 
doubt find their way over to Europe in 
order to partake in hunts and_ shooting 
events of purely sporting character, and I 
am sure that a lot of them are under the 
impression that they can not obtain over 
here the heavy ammunition they are used 
to in America. Now, this is all wrong, as 
we will see from the following. 

I may as well at once state that auto- 
matics and repeaters, especially repeaters, 
are used by sportsmen over here to such 
a small extent that figures given practically 
refer to the Continental double shotgun. 

It undoubtedly is of greater interest to 
compare the rather light Continental up- 
land and duck gun, and the heavy loads 
these guns are able to handle, with Ameri- 
can heavy guns and loads. 

To tell the truth, I do know very little 
about American double shotguns besides 
what I have read about them in sporting 
magazines, very few of these double guns 
finding their way over to Europe. Auto- 
matics, and particularly the repeater, the 
true exponent of the real American shot- 
gun, are more common, although I have 
never in my whole hunting and shooting 
life seen anybody use a repeater, and that’s 
a fact which may astonish you Americans 
tremendously. 

The funny thing is that if you see a 
fellow toting along an automatic “flammen- 
werfer,” you look upon him askance. But 
then we are very conservative people’ over 
here, as you know. 


PEAKING about your heavy American 

double guns, the question unavoidably 
pops up, why are you using such tremen- 
dously heavy guns as 8 pounds, 12 gauge, 
and have you always done this? This in it- 
self would be nothing curious at all if you 
did use really heavy ammunition in these 
tremendous cannons, but you don’t, and 


that’s the funny thing. As far as I know, 


By L. E. Krogius 


your heaviest load in the 234-inch case is 
only 14%4-ounce shot. Now a heavier shot 
charge than this has been in use on the 
Continent for more than twenty years, and 
that in combination with rather light guns. 
Now, I see you ready to bawl: “What’s the 
use of a heavy shot charge without having 
enough powder behind that charge!” But 
hold on for a moment. 

We have plenty of powder and power be- 
hind our heavy shot charges, and I think 
that your heaviest loads have nothing much 
to give away to ours in the way of velocity 
and striking energy. You will wonder how 
we are able to stand the recoil of these 
heavy loads in our rather light guns. Now 
we are shooting all makes of your heaviest 
bulk powdered loads in our guns, and do 
not think very much about the recoil of 
these loads. But why the heavy guns for 
these comparatively light loads? As com- 
pared with our far more powerful am- 
munition, these older bulk powdered loads 
give no more recoil and scarcely more 
breech pressure. 


HE modern American heavy, progres- 

sive powdered load naturally is quite 
another thing, about which more further 
on, but you did not invent the progressive 
shotgun powder yesterday. 

Well, you must either be husky fellows 
over there in carrying weight, or less husky 
in standing a bit of recoil, or maybe you 
have by tradition got used to heavy, long 
barreled pieces from the days of Simeon 
Kenton and Daniel Boone, and that’s that. 

We on the Continent have learned our 
“gun lore’ from the English, but we soon 
found out that hunting conditions in Eng- 
land and hunting conditions on the Conti- 
nent are two rather different things, the 
tame English conditions scarcely existing 
on the Continent. We then increased the 
weight of our guns somewhat, strengthened 
our gun systems considerably, fitted bar- 
rels of special steel of the greatest tensile 
strength, and then made us much more 
powerful ammunition than the English. We 
have now ammunition powerful enough for 
all purposes, barring some special purposes 
naturally, but we can not see the advantage 
of using 8-pound duck guns in combination 
with comparatively light loads. 

Going to plain facts, I may mention 
that we are shooting 36 to 37%4- 
gramme loads in 12 gauge guns weigh- 
ing 6% pounds without being kicked 
straight to heck. As your 1'%-ounce 
load is equal only to 35.42 grammes, 
or, roughly, scarcely 3514 grammes, you 
will perhaps not call me a liar, but 
something rather similar, but if I tell 
you that a friend of mine has for years 
kept on shooting the 36-gramme_ load 
at the traps, using a gun weighing even 
somewhat less than 6% pounds, you will not 
hesitate to call me the biggest liar you 
ever... But hold on, I will try to ex- 
plain how we can do such seemingly im- 
possible things, and still keep on living 
outside a lunatic asylum. 


We will have a look at the average 
Continental gun first. Double 12 gauge 
shotguns of German, Belgian and Swedish 
makes, the two first-mentioned nations real- 
ly, as far as shotgun building and design- 
ing are concerned, being the foremost in 
Europe, have a weight from 2.8 kilos, or 
slightly more than 6 pounds, to 3.2 kilos, 
or slightly more than 7 pounds. Barrel 
lengths from 26% to 29 inches. The 20 
gauge is a gun weighing from 2.5 to 2.7 
kilos, barrel lengths from 26 inches to 28 
inches. The 16 gauge, very little in use 
amongst sportsmen, naturally weighs some- 
thing between the 12 and the 20 gauge. 

The heavy 8-pound (3.728-kilo) duck gun 
is practically unknown, and the heaviest 
gun we use for other purposes than hunt- 
ing is the trap gun. The very strongly built 
trap gun has a weight of 3.4 to 3.6 kilos, 
barrel length seldom exceeding 30 inches. 

Nowadays most Continental hunting guns 
are chambered for the 234-inch case (70 
millimeters), and only the very light pieces 
for the 254-inch (65-millimeter) case, this 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 

As to the loads for these guns, I do not 
give you weights, as Continental flake 
nitrocellulose powders may have a rather 
different character as compared with your 
American powders, so weights would tell 
you nothing. Velocities and pressures will 
give you a much better idea as to the loads 
in question. 

A charge of 35-gramme shot is now prac- 
tically fixed as a general normal 12 gauge 
shot load, but many ammunition factories 
load 36 and 37 grammes in the 23-inch 
case. The renowned Rottweil Ammunition 
Factory in Germany loads 35-gramme shot 
in their 254-inch case, and 36 to 37.5 
grammes in their 234-inch case, the lighter 
charge of 36 grammes being used when fine 
shot sizes are loaded. Their trap load in 
the 234-inch case also contains 36-gramme 
shot, somewhat bigger than American No. 
7%. Certainly, not all Continental loads 
are as heavy as that, but.we are naturally 
only interested.in the most modern makes, 
although the Rottweil load is by no means 
a modern load, as same has been in exist- 
ence for over fifteen years, but the powder 
and primer have been improved many times 
over during that period. . The powder is 
now much more progressive burning, and 
the primer has a particularly fast ignition, 
and is practically noncorrosive. There 
really is no need to clean your shotgun if 
this ammunition is used. 


Ts 16 gauge load in the 234-inch case 
is 32.5 grammes, and.the 20 gauge load 
in the 234-inch case, 28 grammes, or 1 
ounce. 

Now the 12 gauge heavy load in the 
23%4-inch case is 2 grammes heavier than 
your most modern long range‘ progressive 
load as manufactured by Western, Peters, 
Remington and other makers, and this very 
heavy load is used in comparatively light 
guns, which you probably would term up- 


land guns. 
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The Choice of Champions 
at the Traps and in the Field 


Year after year, Western trap loads 
are used by the winners of many of 
the country’s most important trap- 
shooting events. Hundreds of tour- 
maments are won annually with 
Western Xpert, Field and Super-X 
shells. 


The qualities which make good trap 
loads are the same qualities which 
make good game loads: refinement 
and precision in the manufacture of 
components, uniformity in assem- 
bling and loading, good velocity, 
close, even patterns—and short shot 
string. You are assured of all these 
essentials in every Western shell. 


For wig 2 and field shooting Western 
Xpert, Field and Super-X loads are 
the highest developments in shot 


shell manufacture. Xpert and 
Field shells for quail, pheas- 
ants, grouse and all other up- 
land game. Super-X for the long- 
range shots at ducks and geese. 


A further refinement in Super-X 
has added even greater killing 
power and longer effective 
range than any other shell. In 
addition to standard chilled 
shot loads Super-X is now load- 
ed with Lubaloy (copperized) 
shot. Each pellet is coated with 
tough Lubaloy metal which 
gives it a harder surface and thereby 
reduces pellet deformity, resulting in 
closer patterns and even shorter shot 
strings. 


Super-X shells with Lubaloy (cop- 





perized) shot 
are for extreme 
long-range shoot- 
ing. Because of 
their super short 
shot string they 
are not recom- 
mended for ordi- 
nary short range 
shooting. 


Western shells 
and Western Lub- 
aloy cartridges 
are obtainable at 
leading sporting goods and hard- 
ware establishments. We shall be glad 
to mail literature, on request, de- 
scribing Western —the World's 
Champion Ammunition. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1219 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl., Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cat, 
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How do we stand this load without being 
blown to bits, or kicked blue and green, 
you will ask? 

Now the guns will not be blown to bits 
as most Continental high grade guns of 
German, Belgian and Swedish makes have 
very strongly built and well hardened sys- 
tems of high grade material. The barrels 
are made of special steel, like Krupp’s 
Special, Witten Exelcior, Poldi Anticorro, 
Rochling Electro, and such like steel of the 
very highest tensile strength calculated to 
stand any possible excessive pressure likely 
to occur. The game guns generally have 
chamber walls from slightly under to 
slightly over 3/16 inch thick, and the trap 
guns up to 7/32 inch. The strong systems 
and the high grade barrels will stand the 
heaviest pounding as far as the ammunition 
is concerned. In order to give you an idea 
what a barrel of Krupp’s Special steel is 
able to stand, I will relate an actual hap- 
pening which took place some years ago. 
One of my shooting friends, an interna- 
tionally known trap 
shot, when shooting 
at the traps, some- 
how got a 20 
gauge cartridge 
mixed up with his 
12 gauge cartridges 
without © being 
aware of. this. 
When loading, he 
accidentally 
dropped the 20 
gauge _ cartridge 
into one of the 
chambers. of his 
gun, and in ab- 
sent-mindedness 
dropped a 12 
gauge shell on top. 
The 20 gauge nat- cases 25g inches. 
urally stuck in the 
cone or somewhere 
in the barrel, and 
was blown out when the gun was fired. 
The clay bird went to bits, but the 
gun didn’t. Now remember that both 
were heavy 28 and 36-gramme loads, and 
the 20 gauge besides acted as an obstacle 
in the barrel. 

The saving of weight in our guns is to 
a great extent attained by making the gun 
barrels rather thin in the middle part and 
before the choke, the chamber parts as 
mentioned being strongly dimensioned. 
Gunstocks are slender, and generally there 
is nothing unnecessarily heavy about our 
guns. 

The guns themselves are therefore com- 
paratively light, but strongly built and of 
excellent material; but you will perhaps 
make the reflection that the man behind the 
gun by necessity must be rather more 
strongly built, and of better material still 
in order to withstand the recoil of our 
heavy ammunition. Now, this is not at all 
necessary. I am myself a light weight of 
scarcely 130 pounds, but I am using this 
very heavy Rottweil 12 gauge load in a 
614-pound gun when hunting, although I 
openly admit that I would not do this at 
the traps. Now, how we can do such 
things without great discomfort surely will 
astonish you, and to explain this it is 
necessary to go into some ballistic figures. 


TOT so many years ago some Conti- 
nental ammunition developed breech 
pressures up to 700 atmospheres. Now 
600 atmospheres is considered to be the 
maximum pressure to be allowed in com- 
mercial ammunition. This pressure is held 
to be a safe one, even in very light guns, 
provided the gun is soundly built. 

Tests made on my behalf by the German 
Testing Institute for Small Arms show 
that the heavy Rottweil 234-inch cartridge 
develops a mean breech pressure of about 





Liege; 7 pounds, barrels 29% inches, cases 2%4 inches. t 
hunting gun made by Lajot and Co., Liege; 612 pounds, barrels 2712 inches, cases 234 
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560 atmospheres, and a velocity of 355-368 
meter-seconds 5 meters from the muzzle. 
Corresponding figures for the 25¢-inch car- 
tridge are 559 atmospheres and 353 meter- 
seconds. Tests made some years ago with 
the special Rottweil trap cartridge R.65, 
loaded with 35.2-gramme shot, even show 
such ballistically prominent figures as 466.6 
atmospheres and 369 meter-seconds. Last- 
mentioned cartridge must have contained 
powder from a specially successful batch. 
These tests refer to cartridges loaded with 
2.5 mm. shot, corresponding to American 
big sized 71%, ; 


OW these figures may tell you very lit- 
tle, as they are all given in atmos- 
pheres and meter-seconds, but I am in the 
lucky position to give you figures for some 
American cartridges tested at the same 
time for my benefit. 
The Remington “Arrow” 234-inch car- 
tridge, loaded with 3 drams Du Pont bulk 
and 1%4-ounce shot, No. 7%, developed a 





fairly correct, we find when comparing 
American and Continental heavy loads, that 
there really is no very great difference. 
Although I naturally do not have figures 
for all the different makes of American 
heavy, long range, progressive loads, it may 
safely be assumed that the American load 
has the advantage in velocity and perhaps 
striking energy, although not a_ very 
marked one, but the Continental load has 
the advantage in patterning quality on ac- 
count of the heavier shot charge. Now 
opinions may differ as to what is better, a 
heavy shot charge traveling at a compara- 
tively high velocity, by no means a low 
velocity load according to English stand- 
ards, or a somewhat less heavy charge 
traveling at very high velocity. It looks to 
me as if the American progressive pow- 
dered 1%4-ounce load is rather light, and 
that the patterning ability of this load 
will fail rather much earlier than the 
striking energy of each separate pel- 
let contained in the same. Couitrary to 
this, it can be as- 
sumed that pattern- 





—— | ing ability and re- 





maining striking 
energy of the Con- 
tinental heavy load 
are more in har- 
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mean breech pressure of 600 atmospheres 
and gave a velocity of 340.5 meter-seconds. 
At the same time I had the Arrow shell 
hand-loaded by me tested. This same 234- 
inch case contained 3 drams Du Pont bulk 
and 35 grammes 2.5 mm. shot. Figures 
were: 597 atmospheres mean breech pres- 
sure and a velocity of 350.1 meter-seconds. 
These two loads showed a _ remarkable 
evenness in pressure as well as in velocity 
from shot to shot. 

The Western Super X heavy duck load 
of 114-ounce No. 4 shot, tested by the bal- 
listic department of the Rottweil people, 
developed a maximum breech pressure of 
500 atmospheres and a velocity of 372 
meter-seconds. According to what the Rott- 
weil people wrote me about this test, they 
considered the pressure of this cartridge 
to be very low as compared with the high 
velocity obtained. To me the figure of 500 
atmospheres seems curiously low. The 
Western people themselves claim for this 
cartridge 667 atmospheres mean _ breech 
pressure and 1,265 foot-seconds 5 yards 
from the muzzle. Now 1,265 feet are 385 
meters, but as the velocity is given by them 
in yards, we may roughly count 380 meter- 
seconds. 


Now the rather great difference in pres- 
sures as given by the Rottweil factory 
and the Western people themselves may be 
explained by the probably different meth- 
ods of taking pressures in America and in 
Germany, but the velocities may be consid- 
ered more coinciding. I know that pres- 
sures given for a certain cartridge by two 
different sources, even when both are in 
Germany, do not coincide, as there may be 
some difference in the lead cylinders used. 
Pressure, as. taken by present methods, is 
after all a rather relative conception. 


Granting that figures as given to me are 


mony, as the point 
where pattern 
fails and the point 
where striking en- 
ergy fails in the 
case of the Conti- 
nental load lie 
more closely to- 
gether than what 
most probably is 
the case as far as 
the American load 


goes without say- 
ing that in order 
h to fully utilize the 
striking energy of the progressive 11%4- 
ounce load you are compelled to use 
about 90 per cent patterning guns in 
order to get a pattern as dense as possible. 
This is a most difficult gun to handle for 
99 per cent of all shooters. With our 
heavier, though somewhat slower, loads, we 
could most probably in actual practical 
shooting get the same results with a gun 
patterning 80 or 85 per cent, and hitting 
and judging lead will be easier. We nat- 
urally have 90 per cent patterning guns 
over here also, but even in a 100 per cent 
patterning gun it seems to me that a heavy 
shot charge is a condition sine qua non if 
really long range shooting shall be done, 
and more advantageous than a lighter shot 
charge having a few foot-seconds higher 
velocity. 

Now this may be as it is, but it is ap- 
parent that two more or less different 
principles are followed in America and on 
the European continent as to the long 
range shotgun load. 


ROM the practical shooter’s point of 

view, the question of using long range 
heavy loads is by far not only a purely 
ballistic question. Neither is it a ques- 
tion as to what his gun will stand in this 
line, but much more so what he himself 
will stand in the way of recoil. If the 
shooter uses comparatively light guns, as 
we do over here, the character of the 
recoil is of greater importance still. 

Now I may as well truthfully state that 
we do not love your latest progressive 
heavy loads over here, not because we con- 
sider them unsafe for our guns as yet, but 
on account of the heavy recoil and muzzle 
blast of these loads. This, as far as our 
hunting guns are concerned. Our heavy 
double trap guns are quite another matter. 
They, and the man behind them, certainly 
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will stand still a bit more “American pro- 
gressive whacking,” but we seldom or never 
use these guns for hunting purposes, al- 
though you probably would find them ideal 
duck guns, strong-as mules and shooting 
patterns above 90 per cent. 

You have seen that our heavy, long range 
loads have a safe breech pressure, and that 
our guns are strongly enough built to stand 
this pressure. But the question of recoil 


remains to be answered. How do we stand | 


the recoil of shot charges considerably 
heavier than yours? 

Now I think that the whole secret lies in 
the character of the recoil. It is very dif- 
ficult to explain the sensation of recoil. 
Many shooters having a_ highly-strung 
nervous system are very sensitive, not only 
to recoil in general, but also to different 
kinds of recoil. Others again are insensible 
to recoil, and do not know a short, jabbing 
recoil from a long, pushing one. It is evi- 


dent that a certain kind of recoil will be | 


distressing to the majority of shooters. 
Under general hunting conditions recoil is 
a matter of second importance, but fire 
fifty cartridges during a lively hour’s pass 
shooting, or a hundred at the traps, and 
you can tell the make blindfolded. 

Your heaviest bulk-powdered loads cer- 
tainly have a sharp kick and something of 
a push, but not so much so that we should 
feel any great difference between them and 








our own heavy loads, but your latest pro- | 


gressive loads have a whale of a push. 
As compared with most Continental flake 


nitrocellulose powders, the modern Ameri- | 


can progressive powder most certainly is 
progressive, burning to a much greater ex- 
tent. Both powders may, or may not, have 
the same breech pressure, but the American 
powder undoubtedly has rather higher 
muzzle pressure. This high muzzle pres- 
sure naturally causes heavy muzzle blast 
and a long, pushing recoil, which properties 


are the more intensely felt when using our | 


comparatively light and short barreled 
hunting guns. The very long push of the 
American progressive load is a property I 
personally find most distressing, but I have 
a friend who thinks nothing about using 
the Western Super X 1%-ounce load in 
his 6%4-pound, 26%-inch barreled, double 
12 gauge, but this fellow does not recognize 
dynamite from black powder when ducks 
fly. 


OW the average Continental heavy load 
has a rather short but not a jabby re- 
coil, something of a “middlin” hard, quick 
push, if the sensation of recoil can be ex- 
plained in words at all. Neither the 
muzzle blast heavy and badly felt if barrels 
of normal length are used. I believe that it 
really is the character of this recoil which 
enables us to use such heavy loads in guns 
of even very light weights. 
There is little doubt that the leading 
Continental ammunition factories could 
produce a still heavier load in the 234 


is 


4-inch 
case than the 37-gramme load, perhaps a 
40-gramme load, i. e., a special duck and 
goose load to be used in combination with 
our heavy double trap guns, but such a 
load is as yet scarcely called for by general 
hunting conditions on the Continent. 


Erratum 


N OUR November number we published 
a page of world record heads owned by 
Dr. H. M. Beck, a Pennsylvania sports- 
man, but are sorry that in describing the 
black sheep head the length of horn meas- 
urement was published as 26% inches, 


whereas it should have been 39% inches. 
We deeply regret this error. 


Epiror. 
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Shooting Over The Dogs 


Prevents Rust 
and Pitting~ 
OILS, Cleans 
and Polishes 
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THREE IN ONE Oil. COMPANT 
wiw roan. u6A 


Price 30 cENTS 











See how they sniff to “get the wind.” How gingerly they 
walk when a bit of cover is suspected. And when they 
point—oh, man, what a thrill! Then comes the flush and 
the quick shooting! 

Don’t chance missing the birds these intelligent animals 
find for you, through lack of care of your gun. 


3-in-One swabbed into barrels after cleaning, and rubbed 
on the outside, is positive protection against pitting and 
rust. Squirted into firing and ejector mechanisms, it 
assures smooth, free, certain action at all times. 


Three oils make 3-in-One, and make it better than ordi- 
ren. gun oils. Animal, mineral and vegetable oils of the 
highest quality are blended by the secret 3-in-One pro- 
cess. The result is a gun oil with unique properties not 
possessed by any of the original oils. 

Be safe with 3-in-One. 

Sold everywhere by good sporting goods, hardware, grocery, drug 
and general stores in two size Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 
Three-In-One Oil Company, 130 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


FREE — Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both on a postal. 








BULL’S EYE PISTOL | 
For Xmas | 


Made by Shooters of National Reputation 


Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic team 
man. Guaranteed to 
group in 4\-inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
windows, Magazine 
holds 60 and loads 
automatically. 
Sportsmen, soldiers, 


policemen and Boy 
Scouts use them for 
practice. Set in- $3.00 


cludes bull’s-eye 
stamp, bird targets Prepaid 
and extra ammuni- 
tion. 







Ask your dealer first 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 
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AROBERT LINDNEUX Painting For $1.50 





Box 488 | 
Rawlins, Wyo.| 





The man who knows Oil uses | 


Tye Because | 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 





care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send 
to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


Dept. F, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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BLACK 


One of the most famous and beautiful works 


of the great sportsman-artist. 
This facsimile painting, mounted on academy board 
and resembling the original painting even right down 
to the feel of the oil composition, size 9%x12 inches. 


Sent postpaid for $1.50 


Limited number. No large orders accepted. 


FIELD ART PUB. CO., Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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DITOR Outdoor Life:—In a recent 

issue of Outpoor Lire Mr. Williams 
says “every pellet in every load is more 
or less injured” and quotes Captain Askins 
who came to the same conclusion. The 
article shows a string of shot that made 
“most remarkable pattern, and yet sixty- 
nine pellets were so deformed that they 
would not register on disc.” 

That most guns and loads mutilate the 
shot in this manner is no doubt true; yet 
there are guns that do not so deform, 
and give excellent patterns besides. I have 
such a gun in Stevens pump 20 gauge, .626- 
605 bore; also Winchester 12 ’97 model 
with .034-inch choke constriction, that re- 
quires %-inch set of case into cone, where- 
by shot column is constricted only .025 
inch by choke. The 20 doesn’t deform all 
shot; nor will the 12 if shot column is 
constricted only .025; nor would a 12 
.729-704 more deform all, I take it. Nor- 
mally, the Winchester deforms considerably 
when case fits the chamber exactly and 
shot swell into barrel diameter, to be con- 
stricted .034 by choke. The Stevens is 
more gentle with shot, and with half decent 
factory load will give good, full choke pat- 
terns at 40 yards and better than full choke 
at 70 yards. 

Here is the result of penetration test 
with the 20; the degree of deformation, 
and corresponding striking velocity. 

Two loads 21%4x34 ounce were made up 
as follows: Forty-seven pellets of di- 
ameters .1335 (large 4 chilled) and 112 
pellets diameter .1 (7 chilled) in each load, 
or % ounce+3@ ounce=—3% ounce total. 
One had the small shot on top of the 
large; and the other had large’ shot on 
top of small shot. Both were shot on 
small soft pine slab at 40 yards. Shot 
were removed; penetration “miked.” 


Perfe 
Diameter .1335 penetration............. ay fi 


Diameter .1335 strik. veloc...... 
Diameter .1 penetration................ 
Diameter .1_ strik. veloc............ 


The first three in each set were perfect 
spheres ; and the last ones in each set were 
badly barrel worn shot. The others were 
moderately deformed as shown by the ac- 
tual work done in penetration. Hence 35 
per cent of pellets were perfect; 53 per 
cent from perfect to moderately deformed ; 
and only 12 per cent were badly mutilated, 
according to my notion. 


HAVE striking velocities given. How 

do I know, you ask? <A good question. 
This is the answer: 

A 1-pound weight was made, having a 
plunger or point % inch long made from 
nail .05 inch in diameter with spherical 
head .1 inch in diameter. The slab was 
planed smooth and laid flat on concrete 
floor. The 1-pound weight was suspended 
by string exactly 1 foot above slab. The 
string was burned by match; the weight 
fell 1 foot with plunger foremost, and 
stuck into that slab. This perforation was 
then “miked,” and gave .242-inch penetra- 
tion. An energy of 1 foot-pound ex- 
pended on perforation of 1/10-inch di- 
ameter gave .242 penetration. Hence we 
have the formula: Energy divided by di- 
ameter of perforation squared, times 
.00242 = penetration; or E .00242--d?=P. 
One foot-pound has registered its work 
done on that slab; and the shot likewise 
have registered their work. Here we have 
an exact correct measure by which to 
measure the energy expended by the shot— 
as good measure as precision steel ruler 
for measuring linear distances. And hav- 
ing the energy thus directly obtained at 
any range, the velocity of this striking 
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shot is directly computed by above formula. 

Now compare this striking velocity of 
7 chilled with any tables of remaining 
velocities as published for such load. The 
muzzle velocity of 214x3 is given as 1298 
foot-seconds. In Askins’ wing shooting, a 
load of 7 chilled muzzle velocity 1300 has 
a striking velocity of 670 at 40 yards— 
less than the most deformed 7 chilled in 
above 20 bore. These test loads were not 
special, but regular factory style loadings. 
Similar loadings of 2144x%4 soft gave 
penetration .367 and striking velocity of 
674 foot-seconds with moderately deformed 
shot corresponding to penetration of .425 
and velocity of 735 in table of 7 chilled 
given above. This is significant—soft 
shot less deformed in well-bored gun than 
chilled shot in average guns as turned out. 


APTAIN ASKINS once said that 
Parkers turned out remarkably 
good 16s some thirty years ago, but that 
the secret of boring was lost. This state- 
ment of his got me to choose Stevens, be- 
cause most writers said that Stevens guns 
were twenty-five years “behind the times.” 
We surely need more such behind the 
times guns. Here is A. Linford of Eng- 
land, with same 20 Stevens, model 200, as 
mine, and he gets fine results with Amer- 
ican loads as given in Ovurpoor Lire, in 
March, 1929. I know of two others that 
shot such dense patterns that their owners 
sawed off the choke for brush work. This 
does not mean that all Stevens guns are 
good and all others bad. We had good 
guns once; but nowadays the trap guns set 
the pace, with the result that every pellet 
in every load is more or less deformed, 
and we try to remedy this by Super 12s 


plus Super 10s. P. A. Brick. 
Badly 

ct Shot Slightly Deformed Deformed 
yA EE ey Bae fe PERE p a Ee i -622 
“B37 3837 -834;.831;.8315.823;.818 -770 
53;.453;.453 -438;.438;.428;.425 .365 
3.759 3.759 -7463.7463.7383.735 .681 


Heavy Shot for Geese 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been 

wonderfully interested in your articles 
about the proper size shot for goose shoot- 
ing, and I also read the article by the man 
who advocated the use of No. 7 chilled 
shot for geese, and I am going to take ad- 
vantage of your invitation to express my 
views in favor of the heavy shot for geese. 
One day last season we had a party of sev- 
eral at our clubhouse for a duck hunt, and 
as it rained incessantly so that we could 
not get out on the lake to shoot, we had a 
discussion about the size of guns and loads 
and size of shots for ducks. One of the 
boys put up a five-gallon lard can on a 
stump, and we measured off 40 yards, 
which seemed a long ways off, but we took 
turns about in trying our guns. First a 
man with a 20 gauge pump gun loaded with 
No. 7 shot, and he hit the can but did not 
move it. You could see where the shot had 
hit the can when you got close enough to 
the can to see the indentation of the shot. 
The next man tried a 16 automatic with 
No. 6 shot, and you could see the can 
move when the shot hit it. Some of the 
shot went into the can. The next man 
shot a 12 gauge automatic, loaded with 
No. 6 shot, and he knocked the can off 
the stump, and the shot went through both 
sides of the can. The next man shot a pump 
gun loaded with a heavy load, 314 drams 
of powder and 1% ounces of No. 2 chilled 
shot. He knocked the can away off the 
stump, and the shot not only went through 
both sides of the can, but bent the side in 
where the shot entered, and I want to 


register my belief that the best load we can 
shoot at geese when they are 50 or 60 yards 
high is No. 2 chilled shot, in one of the 
high powered loads and preferably a 10 
gauge gun. I have just come into posses- 
sion of a high grade, Damascus barrels, 
32-inch, full choked Greener gun, and it 
came from a famous goose hunter who 
lived in Iowa, has his name engraved on 
the silver plate on the stock. It has been 
shot so much and with such heavy loads 
that it has begun to rattle when you shake 
it, and I wish you would tell me whether 
you think I would be safe in shooting some 
of the high velocity loads with nearly 154 
ounces of shot, or should I have the gun 
tightened up before I shoot it? 
Ark. W. H. MILter. 


Note:— Your experiments with the lard can 
are pretty conclusive, as to both penetration 
and striking energy, which is what it takes to 
kill game. I have pretty well reached the con- 
viction myself that the factories are not very 
far wrong when they load No. 2 shot for geese, 
in all gauges of 12 and larger. No. 3 shot 
might be used in a 20 bore or a 16, and that is 
about the smallest size for geese, notwith- 
standing geese have been killed with much 
smaller shot. In the same way, not much is 
to be gained by any size of shot smaller or 
larger than 6s, for duck shooting, except the 
10 bore might be used with No. 4 shot, and one 
of these 3-inch 12s with 5s. Of course 4s 
are often used in the long range 12s, but it 
takes a good gun to pattern them close enough 
for long range shooting. 

I'd shoot Super X in that long range 10 bore 
Greener, if I had it, having had the gun put 
in perfect shape. The Damascus barrels are 
steadily used in England with heavy loads, 
and the fact that this steel is not used here is 
more a manufacturing problem than anything 
else. The gun ought to weigh around 10 
pounds or more for these heavy 154-ounce 
loads.—Askins. 





Dhotsun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
—— stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 


The Cutts Compensator, Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation 

As a matter of news to our readers, the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation has acquired the right to 
build the Cutts compensator for rifles and for 
single barrel shotguns. Single barrels of course 
include the pump guns and automatics. 

This is a new thing to the Lymans and they 
probably will not know for a short time exactly 
what the cost of building the compensator will 
be, but prices will soon be announced. Therefore 
all the good fellows who have written me con- 
cerning where to procure compensators, which I 
never did know myself, should now write to the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. 

This enterprising firm is certain to do good 
work and to do it promptly. All the advice I can 
give right now is that the man who doesn’t like 
recoil in a shot gun or a rifle is going to get rid 
of it promptly, once he has a compensator in- 
stalled. He ought to gain something in accuracy 
of shooting, both with a shotgun and with a rifle. 
—Askins. 


Double Shotgun Better 

Editor:—I have enjoyed reading your articles 
and advice in Outrpoor Lire for a long time, so 
I’m coming to you for advice. I’m going to pur- 
chase a shotgun, and I’d appreciate your advice 
on the following questions. I don’t get to hunt 
very much in the fall, but when I do go I like 
to know that I have a good gun that will last a 
long while. I am not a good wing-shot. Which 
do you think is the best all-around gun, double 
or pump? If double, what choke? If pump, what 
choke? What gauge—12, 16 or 20? What make? 
What length barrel? I am 5 feet, 1014 inches tall 
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and weigh 150 pounds. I think I’d like a 20 
gauge although I have never shot one. How is a 
20 gauge for ducks, quail and rabbits, and what 
is the killing range?—Harry Landon, Calif. 


Answer:—tThe 20 bore is a good quail gun, par- 
ticularly in the East, where shots are taken at 
shorter range than they would be in California. 
For your use I really think the 16 bore would be 
better. A good deal depends on the weight you 
are willing to carry. If you desire a weight of no 
more than 6% pounds, get a 20 bore. If you are 
willing to go between 6% and 7 pounds, get a 16 
bore, and if you would prefer a gun to weigh 7% 
pounds or more, get a 12 gauge. You have to have 
some weight back of the charges we use in this 
country. For example, a 16 bore for all-round use 
is well fitted out, provided it weighs in the 
neighborhood of 7 pounds with 1% ounces of shot. 
That charge is going to kick you if the gun is 
too light, and that means you will be slow in 
learning to shoot well. My own quail gun is an 
Ithaca 16 bore weighing 7 pounds, 30-inch barrels, 
bored 50 and 55 per cent choke. Perhaps this 
would be a bit heavy for your use, if so then a 
16, weighing 634 pounds, 28-inch barrels. I be- 
lieve you would be better off with a double gun, 
because of the fact that you can have the two 
barrels bored to different degrees of choke, while 
the pump gun needs two barrels, and then you are 
always liable to find yourself in need of the 
choke barrel when you have the open barrel. 





Therefore I am suggesting a 16 bore, chambered 


for 2 9/16-inch shells, shooting for all the long 
range work 1% ounces of shot, and for the short 
range work 1 ounce of shot, first barrel bored 
improved cylinder and the second either modified 
or full choke. 


I use a pump gun a good deal on ducks and like 
it. Don’t like to carry 8 pounds in quail shoot- 
ing, and use a double gun for all kinds of game 
except waterfowl.—C. A. 


To Clean or Not to Clean? 

I have been hunting with a friend for the 
past three years, and when we get in at nights 
I always clean my gun inside and out. He al- 
ways laughs at me; he said that he bought his 
gun eighteen years ago, and has cleaned the 
barrels of his gun but three times since he has 
had it, and he is a fine shot. Am I doing right 
in keeping my gun clean? He is a much better 
shot than I am, although I have been hunting only 
three years. 


I bought the Remington .22 Long Rifle auto- 
matic gun you advised me to get about six months 
ago, and I don’t think I could have gotten a 
better. It is some shooting gun. I took it out 
not long ago and stepped off 35 yards and put 
three shots out of five in a circle not much 
larger than a dime. 

Which is the best shot for birds and rabbits, 
chill or the soft shot? Do you think I will need 
a recoil pad on a 12 gauge gun weighing only 
6 pounds, 11 ounces, shooting 3 drams of powder 
and 1% ounces of shot? What is the best make 
of shell to buy?—S. L. Lumpkin, Va. 


Answer.—Your proceeding in cleaning your 
gun nightly is certainly right. I hate to have one 
of my guns go over night dirty, and it is best 
to get the lead out of a barrel anyhow even if it 
didn’t pit and rust with the neglect your friend 
gives his gun. I have found that guns fall off 
badly in pattern when the lead is not cleaned out, 
and if we add to that an accumulation of rust 


and pitting, no telling how the gun of your | 


friend does shoot. That might be partly the 
reason for his success. If his gun is in bad 
shape it will throw a pattern about over the side 
of a barn door, and that might enable him to hit 
all the better. His method of opening a pattern 
is not to be commended at that. 

I note about the Remington. It is a good 
little gun. 

For the quail and rabbits, not heavy loads, take 
soft 6s for the rabbits, soft 8s for the quail. One 
make of shell is about as good as another in these 
light loads, 3 drams, 1% ounces. I think you 
would like a recoil pad on that light 12. I would, 
anyhow.—C. A. 


Choke 17.0 
Editor:—I have a Browning 16 gauge auto- 
matic shotgun, which has this inscription on the 
underside of the barrel: Choke 17.0. Would 
you please tell me what this means? Also if the 
gun is a full choke or not.—Melvin Linggi, Calif. 


Answer :—The choke no doubt means full choke, 
otherwise the word which would appear would 
be mod. What the 17.0 means, I do not know. 
It has something to do with the model or date 
of manufacture, I suppose.—C. J. 
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: For Chsitmas 


A gift that will endure and endear aa 
itself as its years of usefulness roll Yws 

on. What finer tokens of your Si 
good taste and thoughtfulness, o>. 
than a genuine Zeiss Prism Bin- 
ocular anda Zeiss Ikon Camera! , 
FeissPhon Ask your dealer to show them, or , 
Cameras write for catalogues. , 


Carl Zeiss, Inc.,485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 





BINOCULARS 


—E es 





Trap and Game Guns 
$37.50 to $750.00 


START the Wife and Youngsters with a 
410, the smallest of shotguns. No per- 
ceptible recoil, little noise but Oh Boy! 
how it will kill sparrows, rats or vermin. 
Big Bill, an Ithaca Gun maker, killed lots 
of rabbits and a big gray fox with a .410. 


\. Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 











Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 





. Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 
man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks - any hard-to-shoot birds. Clamps on 
breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- 
paid $2.50 including booklet “Wing Shooting Made 





for C= istmas 


Add charm and splendor to your own home— § | Easy.” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 
or the home of a friend — with a Royal Indian— J | WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
Tiger Rug P.O. Box 185, Times Saq.,N. ¥. City 








(as shown in photograph above)—or a rug of 
Leopard, Polar Bear, Grizzly, Black or Brown 
ear, or Mountain Lion. Game Heads of all 
kinds. Specimens sent on approval to respon- U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


sible persons. Rug Catalog or Art Taxidermy A 

5 | mmunition & Parts 

Catalog FREE on request | ll maported § wee! Mannlicher, - Webley - Scoit, etc. 
| 





























aster Té Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
- 2 axiderm ts ts id’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
—— t stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

s, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
.% Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 






















A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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covictiseted? by 


Col. Townsend Whelan" 
A Checkering Medley 





By American Larch 


N WHELEN’S “Amateur Gunsmithing” 
I a book owned by many and of value to 
all gun lovers—one chapter is devoted 

to the art of checkering. Some thirty 
years prior to the publication of this 
book, I made my initial attempt at check- 
ering. My tools were not of the best, I 
was woefully in need of instruction, and 
the stock I attempted to checker was of 
curley maple—hard and brittle to a de- 
What recommended this job, upon 


gree. 
completion, was not its general appear- 
ance, but the fact that it furnished a 


challenge. So other attempts were made 
in conjunction with a study of the sub- 
ject and in time I acquired skill and 
gathered a good many hints and kinks 
pertaining to this wearisome yet fasci- 
nating, easy yet difficult, minor factor in 
the gun maker’s art. 

To write of what I know about check- 
ering, particularly for those who are fa- 
miliar with Colonel Whelen’s — book, 
would end in text, top-heavy with repe- 
tition. But I believe that some useful 
hints can be given, graphically in part, 
from which the reader can make such 
notes as he desires. 

If the reader has ever attempted check- 
ering and really desires, not only to try 
but to succeed, I would suggest as a 
preliminary move the purchase of a set 
of assorted needle files, a common brass 
protractor and a rough-turned shotgun 
stock of ordinary quality—all of which 
can be delivered in one package by one 
of the large mail-order stores at a cost 
of $2 or less. While they are not abso- 
lutely essential, a small drawing board, a 
T-square, a scale and a triangle would 
prove useful. 

Drawing the Pattern 


The primary step toward the correct 
solution of any problem is a clear under- 
standing of what the problem really is. 
Let us take the simplest job for a begin- 
ning. Assume that you desire to checker 
the fore end of a single-shot rifle. All 
checkering should be done on a clean, 
bare wood surface. Remove the finish— 
either by scraping lightly with broken 
glass or by applying varnish remover; 
after which wet and dry the piece re- 
peatedly and smooth it down with fine 
sandpaper. With a _ sharp-pointed soft- 
lead pencil draw a long line on either 
side of the piece about % inch from the 
upper edge and parallel thereto. Give 
these lines a definite measured length 
and let them start‘a definite uniform dis- 
tance from one end af the piece. Measure 
around the underside of the piece between 
the ends of these lines, both front and 
rear, using a narrow strip of paper. 
Draw a line on a sheet of paper, lay off 
on this line a distance equal to the 
length of thé long lines on the fore end 
and mark these points. Draw a right- 
angle crossline through eachof these points, 
forming an elongated letter H. Divide 
the distances you obtained on the strip 
of paper equally on the crosslines, run- 
ning either way from the center line. 
Mark these points. Connect these points 
with two lines that will correspond with 
the long lines on the fore end. These 
lines will converge toward the forward 
end of the piece. 

Now draw a letter X across the draw- 


ing connecting up the points. Draw in 
two intermediate points to fill in space, 
keeping the lines parallel with the main 


crosslines. The result will be a figure 
similar to a No. 9 in the accompanying 
photograph. When all completed trim 


out the pattern and apply it to the fore 
end. The first pattern may not fit exactly 
and it may not suit your taste; but you 
will see readily where it can be improved 
by increasing or decreasing it either in 
parts or altogether. It is desirable to 
have the pattern on a fore end embraced 
within an unbroken double line border. 
It is equally desirable to have uniform 
and parallel lines throughout the entire pat- 
tern: a result that cannot be obtained by 
arbitrarily cutting the entire border line 
as the initial operation. 


O let us checker our first fore end on 

paper to aid you in visualizing the 
proper procedure. Outline on paper your 
selected pattern, making very faint lines. 
Begin the checkering by penciling in one 
of the main crosslines with a _ heavy 
mark, leaving a half-inch gap at the in- 
tersection of the main crossline and the 
line of the intermediate point. Move 
across the pattern, drawing parallel lines 
about 1/16 of an inch apart until you ap- 
proach the line of one of the interme- 
diate points. When you arrive as nearly 
as possible to this line without changing 
your uniform spacing, draw in the inter- 
mediate point line. Reverse the paper 
and continue with the same series of 
parallel lines until you reach another 
intermediate point line. A little study as 
you advance with the whole pattern will 
show you clearly just where and how to 
draw these lines and how to close up the 
gaps in the border line. Some specific 
cases may differ, but in general, owing to 
the abrupt .changes in contour, the fore 


stock of a modern bolt-action rifle will 
require different treatment from the fore 
end of the single-shot. 

To draw this pattern proceed as before 
as far as the formation of the letter H. 
in place of the letter X that fol- 


Then 








lowed, draw a diamond about 4 inches 
long with a small angle of 30 degrees 
(large angle of 150 degrees), the ex- 
treme points of this diamond being placed 
on the center line. Extend the side lines 
of the diamond several inches, then lay 
off another 30-degree angle and run back 
to intersect the long line at the top of 
the forestock. After these lines are 
drawn they may be offset in various ways 
to obtain a more desirable shape for the 
pattern. 

Study No. 10. In drawing a pattern 
on the fore end it is only necessary to 
spot the points and corners while holding 
the paper pattern in position. When this 
is done and the paper removed the lines 
can be drawn in with a flexible ruler. By 
perforating the paper and making a se- 
ries of dots, very accurate crosslines may 
be drawn over the summit of the fore 
end—an important factor in clean, well- 
balanced work. 

Before attempting to place any pattern 
draw an accurate center line on the fore 
end, making this line the base for your 
operations. 

No. 11 is a figure to be avoided owing 
to the poor angles contained therein. 

To draw a pattern for a pistol grip 
stock, lay the stock on a sheet of paper 
and draw an accurate outline thereof. 
With the aid of a checkered gun to copy 
from or illustrations of checkered guns, 
draw a suitable pattern within this out- 
line. Be generous. Make a dozen pat- 
terns on your first trial. Remember that 
your outline represents a plane surface 
only; but that your stock shows changes 
in contour. Keep your checkering up on 
the high surfaces. 

Study No. 12. From this you can pick 
out the main crosslines and note that it 
keeps out of the low spots around the 
lower end of the pistol grip. For your 
first jobs you can paste your selected 
patterns on a sheet of light-gauge tin, 
trimming this out, making a working 
template. After you have checkered a 
few stocks this will be unnecessary. 


Preliminary Tools and Practice 


INCE it requires some practice to 

make a satisfactory checkering tool, 
and a number of actual demonstrations 
to determine the size of diamond that 
suits your own taste best, your first tools 
should be made from common screw 
drivers, bent, flattened and filed into the 
general shape of Figures 1 and 2—No 
heat being needed or desired. 

File the first tool up to a knife edge, 



















running in line with the shaft. With 
the three-cornered needle file, held with a 
flat side upward, cut a series of small 
teeth in the edge just formed. Do not 
tilt the file to right or left. 

For the second tool begin by cutting a 
groove running in line with the shaft, 
using one corner of the square needle 
file. The wide part of this groove should 
measure about 1/16 inch. Slope up the 
sides of the tool with a more abrupt 
angle. Then cut the teeth as before. 

) Spee your practice by drawing a pen- 

cil line on the forward end or square 
portion of the rough-turned shotgun stock. 
With the protractor lay off 30 degrees, 
penciling in the second line. Place a 
ruler on one of the lines and follow it 
with the single-line tool. Only a light 
cut is desired. Repeat this on the second 
line. Then with the double-line tool, 
tilted slightly to the right, cut a series 
of parallel lines, using the first lines as 
a guide. Go only deep enough to fix the 
lines in position. Erase any poorly cut 
line with fine sandpaper. When you 
have a series of clean parallel lines set 
up, go over them several times, working 
the tool down deeper into the wood un- 
til all trace of top is removed from the 
diamonds. 

Do not get the notion that checkering 
consists of a series of delicately traced 
surface lines. But remember distinctly 
first that the checkering tool must have 
a wide angle groove, not less than 90 
degrees, and, second, that this tool must 
be worked down into the wood until the 
tops of the diamonds are brought to a 
sharp edge. Such checkering has the 
standard appearance and furnishes a firm 
grip for the shooter’s hand. If in the 
awkwardness that will naturally attend 
your initial work you can not obtain this 


result by going twice over the pattern, | 


then go over it four times. 

For the next trial lay off a large dia- 
mond having a 30-degree angle, cut two 
sides, pencil in the two opposite sides 
close in on the two pencil lines. When 
you reach them with your lining leave this 


pattern with an unbroken double-line 
border. Outline a square and checker 
it. Repeat all this on a curved surface. 


Draw up a suitable pattern and checker 
both sides of the pistol grip on the prac- 
tice stock. Select a section on the up- 
per or lower edge of the stock that ap- 
proximates the shape of a fore end. 
Draw a fore-end pattern and checker 
that section. Be liberal with the amount 
of time spent in practice. Your spare 








time for two weeks would not overdo | 


the matter. 


Your Permanent Tool Kit 
EN you have had plenty of prelim- 
inary practice with the checkering 
tools and when you have satisfied your- 
self that you can draw up and place a 
pattern that will approximate the general 
appearance of the checkering on our 
standard American arms, you will be 
ready to checker a gun. A first-class job 
of checkering can be done with one tool 
and a needle file. But it always seems 
easier to the writer to do the work with 
a variety of tools. 

You should have at hand some fine 
sandpaper, a No. 2 lead pencil, a flex- 
ible ruler, a ruby eraser, a protractor, a 
sharp-pointed pocketknife and  dupli- 
cates of tools 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

The piece to be checkered can be af- 
fixed to a round stick, one end of which 
can be caught in a small bench vise. 


The vise can be shifted from right to | 
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The Ideal Gijt 


One that every sportsman and lover 
of the out-of-doors will appreciate. 
Although inexpensive (only $1.75 com- 
plete), noother gift you can make will 
bring greater delight, be more useful 
orlast longer. Nonewill conveymore 
thoughtfulness or strike a more re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of the 
one who receives it. 


MARBLES 


Waterproof Match Box and Com 


Two of the most popular and best-known items in the famous Marble line. Used by fa- 
mous explorers and sportsmen the world over. The Match Box insures dry matches always. 
The accurate Compass is a never-failing guide. Both may mean the saving of lives — both 
| ae indispensable protection. So in choosing a Marble’s Gift Set, you convey sentiment 


ar out of proportion to the price of the Gift. 
Now Ready at All Leading Dealers 


Leading Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers _ not haveit, he will be glad toget it for you promptly, 
throughout the U.S. have this new Marble’s Gift | or you may order direct from this advertisement and 
Set in stock for immediate delivery. If yoursdoes we'll mail you a set direct, postpaid, for only $1.75. 


Marble Arms & Mfz. Co. 571 DeltaAv.,Gladstone,Mich.,U.S.A. 
THE 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
CASE 


FOR EVERY HOUR 














SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 







German Luger 





. 
Automatics g 00 
9-Shet, SPECIAL 2 5 
.30 CALIBER 
| 119 mm. Luger, 8 inch barrel... $30.00 
| || New Bergmann Auto. . 25 Cal... 9.50 
| || New German Ortgies .32 Cal. = 12.50 
: New Remington Auto. .380 Cal. ._.. 14.75 
: 8x27 New Savage Automatic .32 or .380....... 14.25 
: SOA? New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
: ALPINE A Target Pistol, — > Lined hii 27.50 
$ is s Jerately priced it’s within the reach of New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
: tr yg Take "te ag you —_ aa Pay by ease New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
s ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- .32 or .38, 4. 5 or 6 inch barrel___. 27.50 
: tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. New Colt’s .32 Police positive 4 in. barrel 21.00 
: ONLY $25 POSTPAID New H. & R. 410 S. Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 
s This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with .44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 
large field of view and full stereoscopic effect. If ey LS ae 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office All Models and Calibers of New Colt’s Pistols 


before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar- 
We also have Zeiss Prism Binoculars. 
Write for free circular. 
Est. 33 Years. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo 


antee. 


Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .45 Automatic....................... 
Colt’s.32 Automatic 
Colt’s .32-20.38 Army Special......... . 19.00 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police, 19.00 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model... . 17.50 


a 7 
. 13.50 





PTITIIIIIiitiiiiiirriiitiilt titre eee e eee eee 











5. a Winchester .25-20 Rifle. 20.00 
New Luger , scares bites —— a ze 
| || New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. - _ 
anit gy OR RR sens | 1] Spring > vane Holsters for all Calibers, 
a Al Special __. eae 
omg erm are WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 


ner of the 1929 G.A. 
H. No kick coming. 
Get yours today. 
Avoid substitutions. 


AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 
Will shipall goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 















Anti - Flinch $3.25. 
Hy Gun $3.00. Two ARNOLD WOLFF 
>, ° Ply $2.00. Ask fo 
oe Catalogue " | 1 1641 Curtis St. Est. 1899 DENVER ,COLO. 
$252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. ! D 
Western Rep. McDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, Cali 
Largest Mfgrs. of Recoi! Gun Pads in the World 








ccm, 008) “EW METHOD GUN BLUER. 
ee 


= Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is necessary. $ 00 
gunsin ten minutes for hg 


Restores the finish on 5 
Send for circular“ What Gunsmiths Say’ 










NEW METHOO 


in glue 


Lr # 







in square, tonneau 
round or cushion shape-- 
e same price. Radium dial, 
teed. Rushorder. Send neworey. Yup portnater #295; JENKINS, 
eed. Rush order. ne a ie t © $3.99. 

685 Broadway, New rh. Dopt. 110F. 34. i 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk O-12 Bradford, Pa. 
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York, Dept. 11-F 
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left and the piece clamped in any posi- 
tion desired. 

No. 5 tool cuts a single line. No. 6 
tool cuts a double line for a medium- 
size check. This tool has a narrow groove, 
made with a three-cornered file. These 
tools are used to set up or fix the pattern 
on the surface and should be kept razor 
sharp at all times. Practically the whole 
call for skill in checkering is confined to 
properly drawing and placing the pat- 
tern and getting it set up lightly on the 
surface. 

No. 7 tool has the same width of groove 
as No. 6 but is made with a wide (90 de- 
gree) angle; and is used with plenty of 
pressure and without mincing in a sec- 
ond time over the pactern. With it you 
should get right down in the wood, 
shearing off the sides and tops of the 
diamonds, striving to cover the whole 
distance from border to border with a 
single sweep. 

No. 8 tool has a groove made with a 
round needle file and is used to reduce 
the border line to a half round bead. 

These tools should be made from %- 
inch square drill rod, shaped and tem- 
pered, and supplied with a handle, large 
or small according to the ideas of the 
user. When your tools are completed 
and in use you can thank Colonel 
Whelen for this general type of tool, 
which in my judgment is a decided im- 
provement over No. 3 and No. 4, which 
are models of bygone days. 


Concluding Suggestions 


Always look over the checkering for 
defects after the first coat of linseed oil 
has been applied to the wood. 

In laying out a border line, any portion 
of which falls in an awkward position, 
make your first cut by following the pen- 
cil line with the point of a sharp pocket- 
knife. This line can then be easily fol- 
lowed with the single-line tool. 

Keep your diamond angle small, about 
30 degrees. Checkering should have 
plenty of “rake” to look well. Above all 
be patient, go slow, be painstaking and 
thorough. 

If you work through your preliminary 
practice in this state of mind and carry 
it through a few real checkering jobs, some 
day it will slowly dawn on you that 
checkering is not guesswork after all. 
You will find that you have reduced the 
process to system and order; and aside 
from an extra half dozen hours added 
to the time element you will be turning 
out professional work. 


Correct Trigger Squeeze 


HE ttrained rifleman has an enormous 

advantage over the man who has never 
trained himself, or who has never made a 
systematic study of the rifle and its use 
from the good modern books available on 
this subject. The trained man knows 
enough to select an accurate rifle for an ac- 
curate cartridge. He can appreciate a 
stock which has a high, thick comb, and 
a large, flat butt plate which permits him 
to shift the butt on his shoulder so that 
his cheek will snuggle down hard to the 
comb, holding the eye steadily in the line 
of aim, and helping also to hold the rifle 
steadily. He uses only modern sights with 
fine adjustments so that with any ammuni- 
tion or at any range he can adjust to 
cause the bullets to strike exactly at the 
point of aim. He practices with his rifle 
empty until he has learned to operate it 
surely and swiftly in any position. He 
similarly practices in the various firing 
positions until they become second na- 
ture to him, and so that he can hold 
steadily. His eye is so trained in normal 
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and correct aiming that if there be any 
error in that aim, it stands out so evident- 
ly that he does not fire until he has cor- 
rected it. But above all he has learned 
the correct way of squeezing the trigger. 
The U. S. Army Training Regulations on 
Rifle Marksmanship state that no man is 
a natural born shot; that every untrained 
man instinctively does the wrong things 
when he tries to shoot a rifle; that a good 
shot is not the man with a keen eye and 
steady hand, but is the man who has learned 
to squeese the trigger correctly —T. W. 


Practical Holster Guns 
By J. Carl Ferguson 


FTER considerable experience with 

various makes and calibers of pistols 
and revolvers, I am inclined to think that 
many who spend a good deal of time in 
the woods and along the streams are miss- 
ing out on some great sport with the short 
arm. This, in part, is due to a lack of 
knowledge as to its usefulness as a piece of 
outing equipment. Perhaps they condemn 
it because of some past experience with 
a cheap, light frame, heavy caliber gun 
that was made only for defense at close 
quarters. I am ready to agree with them 
in discarding such guns, so far as their 
use in hitting anything is concerned. 

When it comes to the .38 or .45 in the 
better makes, Colt or Smith & Wesson, 
then it is a different story. These guns 
are accurate and will deliver a knock-out 
blow but, on account of the expensive am- 
munition they use, are not desirable for 
practice, popping around at tin cans, snakes, 
turtles and such other uses as the camper 
finds for a hand gun. 

The .22 caliber long rifle is the most 
accurate ammunition to be found for the 
pistol or revolver, and the most benefit 
can be derived from guns handling these 
shells, in the case of average outdoor va- 
cationists. Modern smokeless ammunition 
is very clean to handle and will not gum 
up the mechanism of the gun as will black 
powder. This overcomes one fault, and a 
serious one, we used to always find with 
.22 caliber revolvers. 

As to the gun, there is a wide selection 
to choose from, all of which will give satis- 
faction if properly handled. In the auto- 
matics, the Colt Woodsman is perhaps the 
best known. It is well worth the price, 
around $35, if the automatic action is pre- 
ferred. A little more energy is given to 
the .22 long rifle in the automatic than in 
the revolver. 

The .22 S. & W. heavy frame target 
revolver with 6-inch barrel weighs 23 
ounces. It is a neat, trim gun of the best 
grade and a source of delight to the owner. 
I have shot ‘chucks with it, using hollow 





Iver Johnson Super Shot .22 and home- 
made holster. A serviceable outfit at 
little expense 








A glimpse of an old-timer made in 
Belgium 


point bullets, killing them regularly at 15 
to 25 yards. Of course, a shot has to be 
well placed to kill one of these tough boys, 
but that’s just what the guns I am writing 
of are capable of doing, placing the bullet 
where you aim. 


HE Colt Police Positive target .22 

weighs an ounce less than the S. & W., 
but its shooting qualities are equal in every 
way. Either of these guns is good for 
almost a lifetime of service, if cared for 
as a quality arm should be. I would 
strongly recommend their purchase by 
those desiring the best and who can afford 
it. 

For those who have to economize, we 
have at least two well-known American 
makes, selling at around $12.50 each. They 
are the Iver Johnson Super Shot and the 
H. & R. Special Heavy Frame. Both of 
these handle the .22 long rifle in 6-inch 
barrels, the Iver Johnson weighing 24 
ounces, and the H. & R., 23. These guns, 
while cheap in price, are not junk by any 
means. 

I have a Super Shot which I carry while 
fishing, for the chance shots at such things 
as snakes, turtles, ‘chucks and squirrels, 
the last for camp meat when rations are 
low. I used to lug a .22 rifle with me, 
and it was forever either in the way or 
getting ducked under water. I carried it 
because, like many others, I thought the 
revolver was only for noise or defense. 

Whatever be your choice, get a good gun, 
train yourself to use it; then get the full 
joy out of really being able to hit with a 
gun you can carry in a holster. 


Importance of Your 
Ammunition 


‘N CHOOSING a weapon for big game 

‘ shooting, it is the cartridge and not the 
rifle that is of first importance. In the 
selection of the cartridge there are three 
very important governing factors. These 
are the skill of the shooter, the recoil which 
the cartridge will give, and the distance 
to which the cartridge and rifle must be 
effective. Light cartridges like the .30-30, 
the .38-40, .38-55, and the .44-40 are 
fine deer loads in the hands of the skilled 
shot who can usually place his bullets well, 
but they are decidedly unsatisfactory and 
inhumane in the hands of the average, un- 
trained man. The recoil of the rifle must 
not be such that it causes a man to flinch 
from dread of it. With average shooters 
this precludes the use of cartridges as 
powerful as the .35 and .405 Winchester. 
Some cartridges are extremely accurate at 
long range and do well in open mountain 
or plains country, and others are not as 
sure in their accuracy so that the bullet 
can be placed well in behind the shoulder 
at a longer range than 150 yards, and so 
are more suited for a thickly wooded 
country where the distances at which game 
is shot are always short. Decidedly the 
best all-around big game cartridges are the 
.30-40 and the .30-06. They possess amply 
sufficient killing power for any large game 
in America, they give medium recoil, and 
they are both extremely accurate—T. W. 
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RifleéPistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 


centage being published. Write separate letter on | 
Data | 


(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





Converting a Krag .30-40 Carbine to a Sporter | 


Editor:—I have made application for mem- 
bership in the N. R. A. and expect to purchase 


a Krag .30-40 carbine, which I would like to re- | 


stock and convert to a ‘“Sporter.” 

1. i would like to remove the band from the 
barrel, and attach 
this be safely done 
methods: 
by brazing or welding a lug to receive screw, 
or by dovetailing this lug to the barrel—similar 
to the method commonly used to attach front 
sight ? 

2. Can factory reduced loads be secured for 
this gun suitable for wild turkey at ranges from 
200 yards back to the gun muzzle? What load 


bee nn 
wy ov 


by any of the 


iew through fore end. Can | 
following | 
By a shallow tapping of the barrel; | 


would you suggest with the needed killing power | 
for this tough bird, and yet not too much mu- | 


tilation? 
corrosive primers? 

3. 
mounting just above and forward of bolt on Sav- 
age “Sporter,” .22 caliber? I don’t see anything 
I like in the sight catalogs. Want a 
peep sight to remain fixed after 
Don’t want a tang sight.—J. H. Morgan, Ark. 


Answer:—It would be perfectly satisfactory 
to attach the fore end of the new stock to the 
barrel of the Krag carbine by drilling and tap- 
ping shallow screw holes in the barrel, or by sol- 
dering a lug thereto. But I should not cut a 
slot in the barrel as that would largely inter- 
fere with its even vibration, and would probably 
have a bad effect on the accuracy of the re- 
modeled arm. 

Factory cartridges which would be suitable for 
wild turkey can not be obtained for this carbine. 
All .30-40 Krag and Winchester factory ammu- 
nition now loaded is essentially “big game am- 
munition,” and the bullets would spoil a large 
amount of good meat on the turkey. It is, how- 
ever, easily possible to reload the fired cases 
with excellent turkey and other small game loads 
which will be perfectly suited for the purpose. 
May I refer you to the “Ideal Handbook” pub- 
lished by the Lyman Gun _ Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., which gives full information 


as to the hand loading of such special cartridges. | 


You will find complete information in it on a 
number of very suitable loads, and it is a book 
which every rifleman should have. 
cents. 

The best rear sight for the .22 caliber Savage 
bolt action sporting rifle is the Lyman No. 42 
receiver sight, which costs $3.50. It attaches to 


It costs 50 | 


the left side of the receiver just in front of the | 


safety lock. It is an adjustable sight which can 
be clamped tight after being adjusted. An ad- 
justable sight is essential, particularly on a . 
caliber rifle, as each lot and make of ammuni- 
tion may give a slightly differing point of im- 
pact and require a slightly different adjustment 
of the rear sight. In a similar way, the best 
rear sights for your Krag carbine are the Lyman 
No. 34 receiver sight, costing $6.50, or, better 
still, the Lyman No. 48 micrometer _ receiver 
sight, costing $11. In ordering you should specify 
the particular rifle for which each sight is in- 
tended. Any good gunsmith can attach any of 
these sights to your rifles for you.—T7T. W. 


Winchester Model 95 Rifle Best for Big Game 


Editor:—I am contemplating a trip for moose 
and big bear and would appreciate your opinion 
on my questions. I own a Model 95 Winchester 
carbine (22-inch barrel) in excellent shape, 
chambered for the .30-40 Krag cartridge. I have 
had the carbine sight and wood removed and a | 
Lyman peep sight installed on the receiver with 
a gold bead front sight. | 

Are this gun and cartridge suited for the 
above-mentioned game? If so, what bullet weight 
would you recommend? What cartridge com- 
pany’s load is the most powerful cartridge for 
this caliber in the 220-grain bullet? What bullet 
for deer? I have been told that the velocity and 
muzzle energy for the .30-40 Krag cartridges 





Can such loads be secured with non- 


What receiver sight is made adaptable for | 


simple | 
adjustment. | 
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FULTON 
GUNS 





You’ve had a lot of fun shooting—at game or clay birds! And the 
game season is not yet over for this year! 

Your boy or girl, wife or husband would enjoy gunning too. Give 
It’s a low priced, enthusiastically 


’em a Fulton Gun for Christmas. 
welcomed gift. 


Your dealer stocks them. If not, write for Booklet M80. 


Quick deliveries 


For Xmas. 
“Who ever saw a broken Lefever” 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
BOX 14 ITHACA, NEW YORK 


are ideal for all-purpose 
shooting—and for 
Christmas presents 
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They are built to retail at 


29° 





fever’ 


NITRO SPECIAL 


SINGLE HAMMERLESS 
$16.00 and $35.00 


DOUBLE HAMMERLESS 
$28.25 

















AOPy One Mee 


DAY—along with your shells or cartridges, buy 

a Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack. For Hoppe’s 
Solvent No. 9—needed regardless of ammunition 
shot, long recommended by U S. War Dept. For 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil—pure, light, penetrating 
high-grade clock oil of highest viscosity, needed for 
your gun’s working parts. For Hoppe’s Gun Grease 
—specially compounded, acid-neutralizing, safest for 
all swabbing. For the kind of patches you should 


use, Price $1.00. 
Sold by all dealers. If not supplied, please write to 
us. Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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Hand Reloading 
















Allows you to shoot your big cali- 
ber rifles or pistols indoors with re- 
duced loads. Accurate ammunition, 
cleanly and quickly turned out at 
low cost. Lyman Ideal Reloading 
Tools handle 700 combinations of 
bullet and powder. Write for fur- 
ther information. 





Improved Ideal Single Bullet Mould with in- 
terchangeable blocks, $3.5 tetra mould 


808245 blocks for any regular type of bullet (solid 
Reduced load for base and solid nose), $2.50 per pair. Use 
.80-40, .20G. 06, Armory mould for casting bullets in lots of € 
7.62 Russ., etc to 9. $15.00. 


Also Ideal Tools for reloading shotshells. 


Send for Ideal Handbook, giving complete 
information and list of tools. 50 cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


85 West Street Middlefield, Conn., U. 8. A. 








Cal. .30-40 
Six-Shot 
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ne. 
“7 KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 

I In fine used condition, all work: 15 

ing parts guaranteed for one year. Sen ——_ 

today for our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money 

saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 
Satisfied customers all over the world. 

orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 


W. STOKES KIRK 1627 5.12,Norh 10th Street 






Deposit required on al! 










THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 





Win the big event because they move the gun straight back, 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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FREE 
Sporting Goods Catalog “L” 





12 gauge; 6 shot, famous Model “97’’; carbine style; a popular repeating shotgun, 
especially good in the brush. Slightly used, but guaranteed in perfect condition. 
Leather bound, heavy canvas cover (worth $3) included in our special price$21.95 


$2 Deposit on C.O. D.'s 


WINCHESTER 
Repeating Shot Gun 











HUOSON SPTG. GDS. CO.,L-52 Warren St., NEW YOR 
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have been taken in 28-inch barrels. If this is 
true, what velocity and muzzle energy has this 
cartridge in a 22-inch barrel, firing the most 
powerful standard factory loading (180 and 220- 
grain bullets)? I am partial to this gun and 
action. It is the gun I shall use if it is suitable. 
What are your experiences with this gun and 
cartridge ?—Marcellus Bauck, Calif. 


Answer:—In my opinion the Winchester Model 
95 rifle or carbine is the very best of all the lever 
action rifles for use on all the big game of this 
country. It is amply powerful enough for moose 
and big bear when used with the proper ammu- 
nition. By far the best ammunition for it, for 
any big game shooting, is that loaded by any of 
the cartridge companies with the old 220-grain 
soft point bullet. This ammunition is very much 
more accurate and has better and more reliable 
killing power than any of the higher velocity 
newer cartridges in .30-40 size with lighter bul- 
lets. This same 220-grain bullet should be used 
alike for all the big game of this country, in- 
cluding deer. 

The muzzle velocity of the .30-40 cartridge is 
always measured in the Krag rifle which has a 
30-inch barrel. Almost all of the 220-grain am- 
munition was or 1s loaded with a modified nitro- 
glycerine powder. The burning of this vowder 
in the barrel is such that when it is used in a 
22-inch carbine, the muzzle velocity is approxi- 
mately 80 foot-seconds less than when used in a 
30-inch barrel. The nitroglycerine powder does 
most of its burning near the chamber end of 
the barrel. 

In order to keep down the breech pressure and 
pormit of high velocity, the newer and lighter 
bullet ammunition in .30-40 caliber is loaded with 
a nitrocellulose progressive burning powder which 
continues to burn further up the barrel than 
does the nitroglycerine powder, and as a con- 
sequence shortening of the barrel with ammuni- 
tion loaded with such powder causes a greater 
decrease in velocity. Thus, with 180-grain bul- 
lets the muzzle velocities given in the catalogs 
are based on a 30-inch barrel, and for a barrel 
of less length you should deduct approximately 
25 foot-seconds for each inch of barrel less than 


30 inches. 
I used a .30-40 Winchester single shot rifle for 
many years in the West and Northwest, and I 


never had any fault at all to find with it. I 
killed a large amount of game with it, and in 
every case the cartridge and rifle killed excellent- 
ly. About thirty years ago Outpoor Lire con- 
ducted a census as to the most satisfactory big 
game rifle and cartridge then used in America 
for American game. The great majority of ex- 
perienced hunters and guides to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent replied that they considered 
the .30-40 Winchester as by far the most satis- 
factory. The rifle is today slightly excelled in 
killing power and in accuracy by more modern 
bolt action rifles for the .30-06 cartridge, but the 
cartridge is still the best of all for use in lever 
action rifles and particularly with it you get 
away from a whole lot of troubles which one has 
with the .30-06 rifle and which one has to really 
study and master to avoid.—T. W. 


Water Power Isn’t Everything 
21) 


dreamed. Hours elapsed before I returned 
to my three-cornered island where the 
three currents blend. 

The island had disappeared. So had 
my lunch kit, which by that time must 
have been floating merrily southward, well 
on its way toward New Orleans. Sodden 
and red, the sweater was still there, sub- 
merged in several inches of water. 


(Continued from page 


HREADING my way back upstream, 

it became steadily more apparent that 
I had seen only a faint shadow of the 
Apple on my downward trip. The rivulet 
now was a river, a torrent, almost vicious 
in the sweep of its augmented current. 

Its clear waters had become clouded. 
Bits of woods were swept along. Dead 
moss, grass and weeds with the soil washed 
from their roots were carried downward. 
Back in the canyon, a flood rolled to meet 
me, making rushing sounds that echoed 


to and fro between the bluffs like spirits 
ghost chamber, 


in a audible but unseen. 
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The barren sand reaches that I had trod 
only half noticing in the morning were sub- 
merged. The stream ran swift and full 
from bank to bank. 

As on my way down, fish were not bit- 
ing in the Apple. A power dam above, 
which had been closed when I descended 
the river, had been opened. Again, as 
on the Cannon, I learned that drastic 
manipulation of waters is not good for 
fishing, 

These experiences and others like them 
disclose a common cause of disappoint- 
ment to fishermen. I have heard of other 
adventures similar to mine. Don Hough 
and Lucien Parlin, of St. Paul, once went 
up the Apple with skiff and kicker, towing 
a canoe. They camped all! night and when 
the time came to return in the morning 
they had a nearly dry watercourse to navi- 
gate. They walked back, dragging their 
boats over a succession of sand bars. An- 
other time Burt Brown of St. Paul, wad- 
ing and fishing in the Apple at a moder- 
ate stage, suddenly found himself in the 
midst of a flood. 

The Apple and the Cannon are only two 
of many rivers which are subjected to 
this kind of a metamorphosis every day. 
The Blue Earth River in southern Minne- 
sota, the Ottertail in northern Minnesota, 
the Tippecanoe in Indiana, are among other 
small streams manipulated in this man- 
ner. 


OWER houses like those on the Cannon 
and the Apple operate to capacity only 


part time. They are called stand-by 
plants. The need for power fluctuates 
greatly in the course of a day. For ex- 


ample, when darkness falls and a million 
lights twinkle into existence to illuminate 
towns and cities, there is a sudden rise in 
electrical requirements. These stand-by 
plants “stand by” while the demand for 
power is at a low ebb or when stream flow 
is insufficient for steady operation, ready 
to go to work when more current is needed. 
When not operating or when working be- 
low capacity, they hold back water, pond- 
ing, as it is called. During the ponding 
process, the flow is reduced in the stream 
below the dam. 

These stand-by plants often are owned 
in groups by one company and joined to- 
gether in a hook-up. Thus they can be 
operated coordinately under central super- 
vision. Any or all may be called into serv- 
ice at any time, using the water they have 
ponded during the slack hours to help meet 
the peak load of power. When the ponded 
waters are released, the stage of the 
stream below the power dam rises rapidly. 

Small streams are manipulated with little 
restraint. They are turned on and off like 
faucets over a sink, with some flow al- 
lowed to escape constantly to meet the 
needs of property owners below the dams. 
Few states exercise effective supervision 
over this kind of interference with stream 
flow. On navigable rivers, the United 
States Government through the War De- 
partment regulates water storage and is- 
sues rules governing control of water 
levels. 

The fisherman, of course, is aware that 
the whole world can not be regulated for 
his especial benefit. I, for one, favor giv- 
ing the power companies their due. Their 
dams have created fine lakes, one of which, 
incidentally, is on the Cannon River above 
the power plant that causes the stream be- 
low to jump up and subside so fitfully. 

But it is exasperating to have a likely- 
looking stream do a fade-out just when 
the fly rod is unlimbered and working 
well. Moreover, this persistent interference 
with the flow of rivers plays havoc with 
fish life in them. It drives fish out of 
tributaries, restricts their habitat, traps and 





kills them in shallows, exposes and de- 
stroys spawn, and is especially harmful on 
small streams in seasons of exceptionally 
low water. 

Fish and fishermen deserve their day in 
court. Other interests are respected by 
power companies. Rights of riparian 
owners below dams are not disregarded. 
Farmers are conceded water for their 
stock, and if there is a downstream mill 
operator he is permitted sufficient flow to 
run his mill or is paid not to interfere 
with the power plant’s ponding privilege. 
Recognition of these riparian rights ex- 
plains why stream flow seldom is shut off 
entirely. 


UT the usefulness of these concessions 

is limited by the erroneous notion that 
only the residents on a stream are inter- 
ested in its maintenance. The general pub- 
lic also has a right to undiminished natural 
attractiveness and usefulness of rivers. 
State governments are spending immense 
sums of public money to plant fish fry in 
streams. Hatcheries, breeding ponds and 
elaborate apparatus of one kind and an- 
other are maintained at great expense to 
keep waters well stocked with game fishes. 
Much of this work is undone if the flow 
of rivers is continually subjected to sharp 
manipulation. 

Even great rivers are not immune from 
this sort of tampering and the damage 
that goes with it. Presumably Federal 
regulations of flow are promulgated in the 
interests of navigation. But when the 
water declines below a specified volume, 
the power dam at St. Croix Falls is per- 
mitted to put up its flashboards, thus hold- 
ing back more water at the very time the 
need for it is greatest. Several miles above 
St. Croix Falls is Nevers Dam, operating 
a reservoir which ponds for the St. Croix 
Falls plant. For miles above and a great 
distance below this dam, the St. Croix 
is subjected to artificial fluctuation. 

On the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
dams create great impounding reservoirs 
at Leech, Pokegama, Winnibigoshish, 
Sandy and Gull Lakes and Pine River. 
The War Department operates these dams 
in the interests of navigation below the 
Twin Cities. It is not uncommon to see 
waters of the Upper River reaching out 
over lands where, protruding stumps reveal, 
forests used to grow. The Government 
does not consider fish life of much impor- 
tance and consequently destruction of fish 
results in the upper reaches of the stream. 
When petitioned to give due consideration 
to fishing and other recreational values in 
the operation of these dams, the War De- 
partment refused to alter its methods of 
regulation. This is the kind of thing, on 
a bigger and more destructive scale, that 
the Izaak Walton League has sought to 
forestall in fighting the proposal to con- 
vert the Minnesota-Ontario border lakes 
into a series of water power reservoirs. 


HESE situations could be remedied. The 

recreational and economic value of fish- 
ing should not be ignored. Where power 
dams already exist, compromises of some 
sort should be worked out so that waters 
may be controlled with due regard for the 
economic needs for power and the inter- 
ests of navigation on the one hand and the 
value of fishing on the other. State conser- 
vation authorities should be empowered 
to limit stream manipulation to the extent 
necessary to protect aquatic life. The ef- 
fect of fluctuation proposed should be de- 
termined before permits for construction 
of dams are issued. As for the navigable 
rivers, the United States Government has 
a free hand, and if spawning grounds are 













destroyed and fishing is damaged by tam- 
pering with such waters, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to blame. 

Maintaining favorable habitat for the 
leaping, fighting, boisterous bass and kin- 
dred game fish is a worth-while enterprise. 
If anyone doubts it, let him return after 
extended absence to a stream once made 
attractive by these sportive fellows. Let 
him find his favorite shaded pools de- 
serted, silent of splash and populated only 
by minnows that grow old and stupid be- 
cause they are: forever secure from the 
preying species by which they were meant 
to be chased. Let him watch the stream 
betray the secret of its sterility by a sud- 
den decline from proper proportions to a 
disappointing trickle. Then, I think, he 
will agree that water power isn’t every- 
thing. 


What Becomes of the Bullets? 


(Continued from page 25) 


Belgian hunting party had just come to 
grief in that territory. 

Doctor Deriddar and his wife from Brus- 
sels had been hunting lions in the plains. 
He had been stricken with malaria fever 
and had died. While he was still ill, Madame 
Deriddar had gone out hunting lions. | 
believe she had already killed five or six, 
but the seventh was her undoing. She had 
just wounded a big male lion and had fol- 
lowed him into the long grass. The lion had 
turned and charged, and she had actually 
killed him with her revolver while being 
mauled. She passed us coming out, taking 
with. her the only physician in that part 
of the country. Our next nearest physi- 
cian while we were hunting lions was 
about a month and a half away. The 
only way to reach him was by native run- 
ners. 

When we arrived on the Ruindi plains 
we found that another tragedy had oc- 
curred only a few months before. The 
Foster brothers, two Englishmen, while 
hunting lions had wounded a big male and 
followed him into the grass. They went 
in carefully, with their guns on ready. 
The lion charged as usual, and one gun 
missed fire. The infuriated lion struck 
one of the boys through the neck and 
shoulder, and he died shortly after. His 
grave, weighted down by stones to keep 
the hyenas away, was just outside our 
tents, and each morning as we started out 
on our hunt we passed it and took a 
solemn oath that we would not go into tall 
grass after lions. 

After much experience in hunting lions, 
both on the Ruindi and the Ruchuru plains, 
I am convinced that no oath is strong 
enough to prevent a hunter from following 
a wounded lion. The chase is too excit- 
ing. Former resolutions are thrown to 
the winds. Several times after that my 
wife and I have found ourselves in tall 
grass after lions. 

On our second trip into the same coun- 
try in 1924, we heard rumors of another 
fatal accident. 


OCTOR DEWATTEVILLE and his 

daughter of Switzerland had been 
hunting on the Ruchuru plains. He had 
already killed several lions, when one had 
charged and killed him. His daughter, 
left alone in the center of Africa, carried 
on the expedition and brought out the 
trophies. 

Many times I have had the feeling that 
we were overplaying our luck, and that it 
was due to turn, but for some unaccount- 
able reason it held good to the end. 

In picking out guns for dangerous, game 
hunting, it is well to carry as few differ- 





ent kinds of ammunition as possible, be- | 


cause when in a hurry one is likely to pick 
up the wrong ammunition with dire re- 
sults. 


Carl Akeley always carried a .475 Jeffery | 
So when I went with | 


for his heavy gun. 
him I decided to take the same. My wife 
and Miss Miller decided to carry the regu- 
lar Army Springfield .30-06 with sport 
stock and rubber shock pads, so Akeley 
and I each bought a Springfield for light 
work. In this way we had only two kinds 
of ammunition. 

On the second trip I still carried my 


475 Jeffery and my wife her Springfield, | 


so Bigelow and Scott each purchased in 
London a Jeffery .475 and, in America, an 
Army Springfield. All of these guns were 
built to order with the proper length 
stocks and just the right amount of drop. 
A gun that is built to fit the hunter is 
much easier to handle and can be gotten 
to the shoulder in much less time than a 
gun that does not fit. 

I am not a very good shot, and I have 
always felt that even with the advantage 
of modern firearms any sort of dangerous 
game has a fifty-fifty chance with me. 
My wife is a better target shot than I 
am, and it has been my experience that 
the few woman hunters I have known are 
really better shots than the men. What is 
required is a knowledge of the animal, both 
as to his habits and his anatomy, and ex- 
perience in hunting. A hunter will learn 
more about hunting in a fifteen-second ele- 
phant charge than he can get out of books 
and conversation in many years. What is 
required is nerve and the ability to stand in 
one spot and face the charge. There is 
little chance to run away. The man who 
runs is usually overtaken and killed. 


NE thing to remember is that in most 
cases the hunter has time to place his 
first shot. There are generally just a few 
seconds while the animal is making up his 


mind and before he charges that give the | 


hunter sufficient time to pick out a vital 
spot. 

With the lion, that spot is usually the 
heart. A brain shot is very difficult. With 
the buffalo it is also the heart. But with 
the elephant it may be either the heart or 
the brain. I have been brought up in the 
school that uses the brain shot, so I have 
never tried to kill an elephant by shooting 
through the heart. 

In shooting thin-skinned animals such 
as lions or tigers, a soft-nosed bullet is 
used. But with thick-skinned animals like 
rhinoceroses or elephants, one uses a solid 
bullet. In many places the hide is over an 
inch thick, and there would be danger that 
a soft-nosed bullet would mushroom before 
reaching any vital spot. With the buffalo 
some hunters use the solid, while others 
prefer the soft-nosed bullet. I use the 
solid. 

The cartridges used by our expeditions 
are shown in the accompanying illustration 
as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 shows the .475 
Ely cartridge purchased in London and 
made especially for the Jeffery. This car- 
tridge is loaded with 70 grains of cordite 
and has a 500-grain bullet. Its stopping 
power is listed at about 5,000 pounds at 
100 yards. Cartridge No. 2 is the .30-06 
Springfield, soft-nosed. I recommend this 
cartridge for all light shooting in Africa. 
Its stopping power is, of course, very small, 
and for that reason this gun should be 
backed up by heavy rifle. It 


is sufficient weight to carry it through 
small obstructions. My wife used this bul- 
let for lions. For buffalo she used the 
same cartridge with 180-grain solid-pointed 
bullet. On our second trip, instead of 
carrying the No. 2 soft-nosed bullets we 
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\ is loaded | 
with a 220-grain soft-nosed bullet, which | 
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| IMPROVED 
| Hunting Cartridges 











HE most advanced 
type of ammunition 
for both the older and 
newer models of big-game 


rifles. 
Line includes 25-20, 
25-35, 30-30, 32 Win- 


chester; 30 Govt. ’06, 
30-40 Krag, 6.5 m/m 
Mannlicher, 32 Win- 
chester Special, 303 
Savage, 25, 30, 32, 35 
Remington Auto, 7.62 
Russian, 303 British. 

Give speed with 
weight behind it. Noted 
for their deadly shock- 
ing force. Kill cleanly at 
long range. 


UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 
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were advised to carry No. 3, which is a 
hollow-point bullet. For some time I won- 
dered what was the matter with my 
Springfield shooting, and then I discovered 
that the hollow-point bullet shown as No. 
3 was a very fast bullet and very easily 
deflected, and in most cases, as I had been 
shooting through grass or shrubbery, my 
bullets were going wild. I fished out a box 
of soft-nosed 220-grain and immediately 
my shooting resumed its normal. 
Shooting is much the same as playing 
golf. Every so often something goes 
wrong with the game, and no explanation 
can be found to give a key to the cause. 
I have found, however, that in most every 
case when in a close pinch where straight 
shooting is required, something seems to 
come to a man’s rescue to pull him through. 
(Concluded in the next issue) 


Homemade Moro Firearms 


(Continued from page 27) 


appear from the remainder of the gun. 

By now, the gentle reader rises to in- 
quire what has this to do with Moros or 
paliuntuds, or whatever you call that doo- 
dad. Listen and you will hear and see 
the connection, which is closer than the 
Siamese twins. The meaning of this word 
(pronounced “polly-un-toods”’), according 
to the best-informed experts among the 
old-timers at the famous Overseas Club in 
Zamboanga, is varied. One says that it is 
a Moro word (on this they all agree), and 
that it means a wound in that portion of 
the anatomy upon which one sits. Another 
claims it means a big wound, while still 
another insists that it means a big noise, 
a sort of surprise, as it were. Finally, a 
still different meaning is given, to the 
effect that it means a sudden sitting down. 
I think that all these definitions are cor- 
rect, as I will demonstrate later. 

First, a little history, which is vouched 
for by no less an authority than Lt. Col. 
Allen S. Fletcher, a famous officer of the 
Philippine Scouts of the Regular Army 
and who is now the commanding officer 
of Pettit Barracks (Zamboanga) at the 
southern end of Mindanao, where he daily 
receives delegations of Moros from the 
Sulu Archipelago and the wilds of Min- 
danao, as he is considered by them another 
Mohammed, even if not a prophet. 

In order to pacify the Mohammedan 
Moros who are extremely warlike and ex- 
traordinarily good fighters, General Persh- 
ing started to take up firearms in the hands 
of the Moros about 1910. By 1917 the 
Moros had very few firearms of any de- 
scription. A Remington rifle here and 
there hidden away was all that was left. 


N 1923 the Moros of Sulu (the islands 

southwest of Mindanao) and Lanao 
(Mindanao), rightly or wrongly, had be- 
come pretty well disgusted with the Fili- 
pino rule in Mindanao and Sulu. There 
is a great deal of friction between the 
Moro who is a Mohammedan and the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines who are mostly Christian but who 
greatly outnumber the Moros. During 
that year it is reported that the Philippine 
Constabulary pulled off some pretty heavy 
killings in Sulu and Lanao in attempting 
to capture Moro datus (chiefs) who were 
on the warpath. This may sound badly, 
but the only way that a recalcitrant Moro 
can be made to do something he doesn’t 
want to do is to kill him, although Colonel 
Fletcher and other famous American Army 
officers can persuade them peacefully. The 
Moros, having no firearms at all, became 
desperate and commenced the manufacture 
of homemade shotguns and pistols, using 
small gauge water pipes for the barrels. 
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“Chino” stores from the southern islands 
of the Philippines made large sales of 
inch pipe. 

Moro blacksmiths of the Lanao basin 
made big money manufacturing these 
paliuntuds. 

It was reported that during four days 
of fighting at Tugaya, Lanao, in May, 
1926, the Moros killed and wounded fifty- 
one Constabulary soldiers with paliuntuds. 
Twelve gauge shotgun shells were used 
in the guns and some of the pistols. In 
the smaller bore pistols .45 caliber revolver 
cartridges were used. 

It will be of interest to note something 
of the construction of these guns. The 
photographs show that the guns are ex- 
ceedingly simple. In both types the barrel 
is slidable, and in the case of the shotgun 
is limited in its forward movement (upon 
opening the chamber by sliding the barrel 
forward) either by a notch on a brass rod 
which acts as a guide, or by the length 
of the sling. In the pistol type the barrel 
is moved forward against the action of a 
rubber band, usually made from an inner 
tube, and the barrel is held in the forward 
position by the projection of a piece of 
curved wire functioning as a trigger. The 
pistol cartridge is usually a .45 caliber 
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revolver cartridge, which is placed in the 
chamber through the open breech. 


HEN the trigger is pulled, the rub- 
ber bands pull the barrel to the 
rear with the cartridge in the chamber 
and force the primer against a sharp, fixed 
projection which acts as a firing pin. As 
the barrel is moved forward again by 
hand, a notch catches the rim of the 
empty case, thus operating as an extractor. 
The action of the shotgun is the same 
except that the barrel is pulled to the rear 
by hand the same as in the action of the 
conventional pump gun. The shotgun am- 
munition is of the usual type of a 12 gauge 
shotgun shell with an all-brass case. 

In 1925 there were about 5,000 of these 
paliuntuds in Lanao, Sulu and Cotabato. 
At present there may be several hundreds 
of these weapons in the hands of the 
Moros. At short range these paliuntuds 
loaded with logging chains and camp ket- 
tles make an awful mess of a man’s in- 
nards. The man firing these guns some- 
times gets messed up with his own gun. 

Now it can be seen that paliuntuds were 
nothing more nor less than another version 
of the gimcrack presented at Springfield 
years before. 

Who was the first inventor, the Spring- 
field man or the Moro who made the first 
paliuntud? I do not know. 

Anyway, it is apparent that it is well- 
named, as all the different meanings of 
the name fit it well. For it certainly is 
a big noise and a surprise to both the 
firer and the target. It is also a wound in 
the seat for the firer at least, as after fir- 
ing he usually sits down suddenly and 
forcefully, and is lucky if he is not anni- 
hilated, as safety is not one of the engi- 
neering features of these guns. 


A Hunt in the Big Sticks 
(Continued from page 19) 
lesser growth, and salal tangles in places 
that rustle noisily to any foot that ven- 


tures anywhere off the well-worn run- 
ways. To hear the elusive blacktail 
making his bouncing get-away is much 
easier than seeing him—and this first. 
Though, as a matter of fact, most bucks 
hear the hunter and see him first, but wait 
to take a last look before departing. That 
is, the unschooled little 2-pointers are apt 
to do so; probably the old 4-pointers run 
first and investigate afterward—run in a 
circle till they smell you and then holler 
“Chough! Chough!” and do a straight- 
away. At this time I had a firmly rooted 
belief that all 4-pointers did this. 

What a blessing are great fallen tim- 
bers that lead in the right direction. Up 
on the broad round back you mount as 
silently as a cougar. The vantage gives 
a new and enlarged view, and you steal 
along for a hundred ieet without a sound, 
or pause awhile in hope of blacktail com- 
ing along a trail; or you can mount up 
10 feet into the roots and again enlarge 
the outlook. It is good tactics to pause 
often and long, to waste time judiciously 
thus in the early hours, as up till about 
10 a. m. deer are on the move. 


HERE iis little life in these weods. 

There is never a grouse to startle you; 
for the few willows (ruffed) are only in the 
crab swamps and the blues are high in the 
hills. A winter wren, bird of the dampness 
and shadows, now and again scolds; cross- 
bills occasionally chip and chirp aloft in 
skyey cone-clusters; a raven anon croaks 
with brazen throat off in the distance. Oc- 
casionally a red squirrel snickers; but for 
the most part these cathedral aisles of the 
forest are so quiet that the hunter is star- 
tled sometimes by the thump, thump, of his 
own heart—it is very like the pounding of 
the hurrying hoofs of a big deer. And 
when you have become a hunter of these 
woods you can tell whether the fugitive 
blacktail is big or small from the aural 
evidence of his bounding departure. For 
the doe and the little spiker sound thump, 
thump, thump; your big wolliper of a buck 
goes pound! pound! pound! 

So I worked up the slope, guided al- 
ways by that instinct that comes to one in 
such sunless gloom, heading in the direc- 
tion of the more open ridge that something 
less than a mile back—which is a long way 
in such cover—parallels the lake shore. A 
good spot this, not only because the deer 
frequent the ridge but because the hunt- 
ing eye can see them. Vistas open up here 
sometimes even to 100 yards. But it 
seemed not to be my lucky day. Slowly, 
weaving back and forth across the ridge, 
nosing carefully upwind, I traversed the 
half mile and came by and by to the end 
of it—terminated here abruptly by a sharp- 
cut ravine into which had fallen a tangle 
of windfalls—and not a glimpse of a 
mowitch rewarded my search. The only 
encouraging thing abroad was that, once 
off toward the swamp I heard a single 
shot, the detonation of Martukoo’s old 
cannon. Which same I took to mean liver 
and bacon for supper. 


_. now? was the question. Cir- 
cle lakeward or turn back farther 
into the jungles? Either way the wind 
was wrong, but was it? As I perched on 
a mossy log trying to make the difficult 
decision that would turn my luck, a sud- 
den coolness on the ear brought me to a 
realization that the wind had changed and 
now was drifting along the ridge exactly 
as I had come. A good puff came; there 
was no doubt of it even down here at the 
foot of the firs. 

This was better surely ; I could hunt back 
campward against the wind again. A hunt- 
er’s luck changes sometimes in a hurry, 
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but that is one good reason why hunters 


are hunters. Before I had risen from the 
log I heard suddenly a little sound, an 
earth rustle—that scarcely audible yet un- 
mistakable movement of a deer. It came 
from right at hand in the ravine, and in 
a moment out he came, a good 2-point 
buck, trotting up the opposite slope. In- 
stantly I fired at his neck, and at the crack 
he came down the hill, disappeared, then 
appeared again, his head showing over a 
small log as he lay and rolled his nose 
round and round. At which, fearing that 
I had but creased him, I fired again at 
his head, and that was that. 

A messy little “sleeves up” session with 
the fallen, but it is a comparative pleasure 
to operate on a neck-shot buck, then a 
bite of lunch and I was ready for the fray 
—that labor of Hercules that a hunter 
must face in these woods, a price he must 
pay for the joy of success. It was gently 
downhill nearly the entire way, but even so 
100-odd pounds of buck on your back in 
a mile will find out what is under your 
shirt. 

Martukoo was already back; 
a spiker on the pole. 


there was 


1% THE firelight of evening we had that 
liver and bacon—young, delicious liver 
from the spike buck, which is not the 
prosaic statement that it might seem. Not 
always does dead deer here mean liver and 
bacon. “Swamp liver” or fluke liver is 
all too common among these blacktails. 
Bucks three years or over are very sure 
to have livers that are utterly worthless. 
The disease apparently has little effect on 
the general health of the animal, but robs 
camp of a hunter’s choice meal. Only the 
spiker and young 2-pointers can be de- 
pended on to furnish this real thing in 
fresh meat from the new kill; and it must 
be browned in a smoky pan of sizzling 
bacon fat, and eaten off a tin plate in 
the light of the camp fire, with steaming 
tea out of a battered black billy (that once 
was a lard pail) for dessert. After such 
a meal the woods are full of 4-pointers. 

There was a patter of rain in the night 
upon the tarp, but later the moon came 
out and the morning dawned clear. Again 
we set off early, each, as usual, full of 
that absurd morning enthusiasm of the 
hunter, I hoping to find my 4-pointer, 
Martukoo hoping he would not. The 
chance of meeting a big one and just hav- 
ing to shoot him was his one constant 
dread in the woods. He was constitution- 
ally opposed to packing out such game. 
The B. C. law that then commanded the 
hunter to pack his buck with the head on 
was a decided injustice to small men. For 
“Tiny”—which same is another pet name 
for Martukoo—is a little fellow of 6 feet, 
4 inches, and 200-odd avoirdupois. Lug 
out a big one? Not he! He would leave 
that to the mentally deficient. But he 
was kindly encouraging. He felt sure I 
would meet a “Walt Wallet of a deer” 
very soon, and pack him out bravely. 


O I went off to try. As before, I 

worked up the long slope, combed the 
ridge, and without sighting any game at 
all came at length close to the spot of 
yesterday’s kill. As I stopped to make 
sure of the surroundings, suddenly a deer 
burst away, noisily, almost it seemed from 
the scene of the kill, and in his haste 
showed nothing of himself but a gray flit- 
ting shadow and a flash of his white- 
splashed stern and defiant tail. Buck or 
doe? Sorrowing brother or mourning 
widow? I had no means of knowing, but 
I thought it remarkable. For there is no 
surer and quicker way of making deer 
scarce in a given area than by scattering 


-half-blinded by 
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the internals of a few of their relatives 
upon the forest floor. But I had no re- 
grets. The light was very bad. The few 
shafts of sunlight slanting down to the 
salal were so bright in the gloom as to 
be dazzling and made the eye uncertain. 

That deer gave me my cue. A hunter 
must trust to his “hunches.” I would fol- 
low back farther into new country in the 
direction he had taken. For fine as it is 
to revisit the well-known stamping ground 
that is full of memories, it is even more 
thrilling to be poking into new corners of 
the wilderness, especially in such forests, 
imagining that. yours is the first human eye 
that has seen the place. 

About noon I came to a spot, a beautiful 
little gem set in these great green woods, 
and, as I looked, I hoped somehow that I 
was the original discoverer. Snuggled 
down below great firs was a tiny lakelet, 
dark and full of shadows and reflections. 
It was but the size of a city lot, and ap- 
peared even more diminutive on account of 
the towering surroundings. The salal on 
the slopes was short and scanty, the ground 
was green with mossy carpet, and patches 
of golden light lay here and there where 
sunny shafts, almost blinding in their 
brightness, shot through the high roof of 
interlacing fir boughs. 


PAUSED awhile to admire. What a 

spot for a buck to retire into for his 
noonday siesta! I would circle it cau- 
tiously ; and after examining the air care- 
fully, I turned to the right. But at almost 
my first step a movement caught my eye 
off on the left and close to the lakelet in 
a clump of giant firs. It was the gray 
rump and white-patched stern of a buck— 
a big one. A glance told that much, and 
straightway I was filled with a burning de- 
sire to see the other end of him. This, 
however, seemed just what that animal did 
not want to show me. With his front 
end hidden, he stood, and stood evidently 
in deep contemplation of something, and 
I stood likewise, not daring to move lest 
I catch his eye. One jump and he could 
be gone. I was in the open; he was in 
the cover of those shadowy fir trunks. I 
could hear the pounding of my heart; 
something seemed going wrong with my 
respiration and circulation and nervous 
system. If the brute was merely trying 
to get my goat, he was succeeding, I had 
to admit it. 

Something had to be done at once. I 
did it. I began gingerly to stalk him. 
Whereupon at almost my first move, he 
suddenly popped out from behind the trees 
and trotted straight away from the lakelet, 
directly side-on to me, 60 or 70 yards off. 
In that first glimpse between two trees I 
got an eyeful of him—a big deer and a 
crown of horns, no 2-pointer that! Flash, 
flash, now a gray shadow, now a golden 
stag, he blinked between the trunks, and, 
the bewildering light, I 
desperately threw up my rifle, caught the 
height of him on the edge of a tree, and 
cut loose the instant he came into the 
picture. But without the slightest heed, 
he sped along evenly, silently, a very phan- 
tom of a buck, and before I could fire 
again he had disappeared. Gone! And 
trotted right away from me—a 4-pointer! 


NOWING just what to do in critical 

moments—and doing it—is the thing 
that makes good generals, they say, and 
maybe it makes good hunters. At any 
rate at such times a hunter can cram a 
whole campaign of thrills into one tiny 
moment. In that agonized instant I saw 
one chance left in a hundred, and hurled 
myself up the mossy slope to the crest 
of a small ridge. From this vantage I 
caught sight of him again, trotting as be- 








Dear Jim: 
My boy’s tickled to 
death with that 


H. & R. “FOLDING” SINGLE GUN 


410-12 m/m, for 2)4 in. shells. 22” 
Steel Barrel. Stock, fine black wal- 
nut; flexible hard rubber butt plate. 
Weight, about 414 Ibs. Also takes 44 
W.C. F., 44 X.-L. and 44 Game 
Getter Shot Cartridges, and 410 and 
44 Game Getter with round ball. 


He says it’s the handiest, best 
little gun he ever had! All boys 
who shoot, as well as grownups 
who want a handy gun, should 
get one. It’s a sure game getter. 
You can take it in your car; tt 
will even fitinto a suttcase. Just 
the thing for trips where you 
can’t carry afull-size gun. Get 
onefor Bill! If you send H.& R. 
your dealer’s name and the 
names and addresses of five who 
want a handy folding gun, 
oo will send you a book of 

Fifty Prize Hunting 
Stories, which contains also 
a catalog. 

Yours sincerely, 
The Old Sport. 


P.S. If your dealer cannot supply you, the gun 
will be shipped postpaid upon receipt of $12.00. 
Weather-proo fcarrying case $1.75 extra. Address 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 4 Worcester, Mass. 
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Yes! Your Gun Must Be 
Cleaned 


PROTECT IT against LEAD FOUL- 
ING and retain indefinitely that accu- 
racy which you enjoy in a New Gun. 


HOOKER’S SHOT GUN SCRUBBER not only 
PREVENTS but REMOVES LEAD FOULING 


$1.25 


Postpaid 


Fits any 
Standard 
Rod 


(Pats. Pen.) 
The flexible head adapts itself to variance in 
bore—and retention grooves positively retain 
the patch at all times. A perfect cleaning job. 


Use HOOKER‘ s FLANNEL PATCHES 
with theS an 
prevent LEAD FOULING 25c Box 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded 
Order by Gauge From Your Dealer or Oo 
THE HOOKER MFG. CO. “*E3RR"° 


CONN 


Hooker's Flexifold Pocket iokinies 
for Rifle or Pistol are ideal for use 
in the field or at home. (State 
calibre.) $1.25 postpaid. Con- 
tains lubricant pad and patchese— 
A complete unit. 

















JAMES L. CLARK 


STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing producing the finest 
work to be had in the mounting of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. The largest and best equipped taxi 
dermy studios in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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Beware Of The Small Rupture | 
That ‘‘Doesn’t | 








Bother 
Much” 






“ght as a Feather 
ae 






sa 
AN Ohio Scientist has developed an 
amazing new feather-light device 
that positively locks rupture, yet lies 
soft as a baby’s velvet palm! Remoulds itself with 
every movement! Breathes in air to the rupture 
through countless-tiny pores—lets healing blood cir- 
culate! Cruel trusses can now be thrown away! The 
little ‘“‘Millionair,’”’ actually so light it floats, lets truss 
victim “live again’’; to cough, sneeze, be active once 
more. You can’t imagine the relief and comfort! 
You must see this new way to end truss torture. 


50,000 SAMPLES FREE 


The discoverer is giving away 50,000 samples of the 
amazing Airtex. d for yours today without 
obligation. Also Free Book on Rupture. Act for 
rupture relief—you will be amazed with this new 
device. Utterly obsoletes old fashioned trusses. 
New Science Institute, 5567 Clay Street, Steubenville, 
Ohio. 








CORK 
DECOYS 





Patent 
Applied 
For 


The lightest, most life-like and durable 
decoy made. The decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,j2°" 
721 Fourth Avenue North 


ZIP- ZIP 


SHOOTER 


















happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and practic- 
elly made. 
4 door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with 


( plenty of pep and 









force. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $1.00; send 


stamps, Coin oF MONCY i eee amram 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Columbia, S. C. 





POCKET 
BINOCULAR 


Prism Binocular 


6-power, 10 oz. weight, 110 yds. 

field. We also carry complete line 

of Mirakels, including the new 8x, 

10 oz., central wheel and right eye- 

cap (universal,) focus. Write for 

$35. price list of used and new glasses; 
Used $25 satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. ALDEN LORING 


‘YOUR TROPHIES, 


Box 82 





Ai The old, reliable tanner and taxidermist, as 
thousands of sportsmen and hunters have 
done for a quarter of acentury. Fine fur 
f4| rugs and mountings of big game a specialty. 
Wi Prices unusually low. All work guaranteed. 
Write for complete facts and catalog. 
ed COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 
go Box 962 Des Moines. lowa 


Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers 





Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 


money back is not satisfied Descriptive folder free. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 


FP HOUSsANDS of boys are made | 


If you like hunting and out- | 


MIRAK E, $15French Pocket 


Owego, N. Y. | 
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fore, melting away into the shadows. And 
I grabbed at my chance, that one last little 
opening. Holding again at the edge of 
the trunk, I waited for him, and pulled 
on the instant his neck appeared—and at 


| the echoing crash he went down like the 


dead. 
Which was not so bad. There he lay, 
my 4-pointer, with a broken neck—which 


| same means that of a surety it was one of 
| my lucky days! 


Seven and 6 points he 
counted, which for a blacktail was more 
than I could have dared to hope for. Two 


| double Ys with double brow points and 


ds Rupture! 


the thirteenth little point stuck in a crotch 
for good measure. And what was also to 
the point, I knew that I could pack him. 
One hundred and fifty pounds I estimated 
him, which later proved within 4 pounds of 
the verdict of the scales. 


HERE was no hurry, and I cleaned him 
out to the last drop and jot of his waste 
products; and then just as I was think- 
ing of hooking up his legs for back trans- 


| port, I heard a near-by rustle in the salal 


and reached for my rifle. It seemed too 
much noise for a deer; somehow I ex- 
pected a bear, doubtless because it was 
my lucky day. But no, it was another 
buck, and he was coming along as straight 
as though led to it. I stood perfectly still 
and let him come. On, on, up, up, he am- 
bled—a big 2-pointer, a hump-nosed old 
veteran as large or larger than the victim 
at my feet. Blind as a bat, except to 
movement, he saw me, and jerked up short 
at 15 or 20 feet, when I had raised the 
rifle in very self-defense. He gave me 
one grand, startled stare, turned sidewise 
a split second, and then he seemed to touch 
once or twice on the next several acres. 
Long after he had vanished I could hear 
him pounding. Good luck to him! There 


| are times when one at a time is exceed- 


ingly good fishing. 

So by and by, after a glance at the 
sun and the compass to be sure that 
the lake was where I thought it should be, 
I set Mr. Buck on his tail with back to 
a fir and then got down and backed into 
the embrace of his trussed-up legs, and 
after I had my shoulders into the leg-loops, 
I heaved forward and upward, climbing up 
my rifle, and so staggered off lakeward. 
Lake shore and the boat or bust! Bur- 
dened like Atlas, but what of it? The fire- 
place niche was as good as filled. 


Yessir—Bears 
(Continued from page 26) 
the grizzly were covered. They had to 
give it up and travel for home, using a 
compass to keep a fixed direction. They 
got back to the cabin that night after dark, 


| so dark that the boy ran into the hitching 


rack without being able to see it. Dog and 
lad went to bed without supper, too tired 
to eat. Providence is kind sometimes. 

The next little adventure came off in 


that same forest in the spring of 1928. 


The boy had been acting as assistant to 
the ranger in surveying trails. They car- 
ried no firearms, but the ranger had a 
kodak. 

Topping a bit of a rise, two bears stood 
within 40 feet. One was a brown bear 
and the other a black. The brown bear 
was as big as a Government mule, and 
the same color, a faded-out bay. The little 
bear was very black and very slick. The 
big bear fetched a “whoof,” but the little 
black bear didn’t have time to do that. 
He was going down that trail for all the 
world like a scared shoat. The big bear 


| didn’t try to pass him. 





Now the ranger had once chased a small 
black bear up a tree and kept him up there 
while he took pictures. Maybe his assist- 
ant could chase this small black bear up 
a tree and they’d get some more pictures. 
He told Charlie to chase ’im up a tree. 
That was the way the race started: First, 
the little black bear; next, the big brown 
bear; third, a long-legged boy, fairly hold- 
ing his own. 


NCE the big bear found herself being 

chased, she bounded into the brush, and 
let the boy go by, for it was the little black 
bear that he hoped to chase up a tree. The 
ranger in the rear could see the whole 
thing, even to the big bear that had flown 
the track. She stopped within 15 feet of 
the trail, and apparently got indignant at 
the way a big man was chasing her little 
black cub. She bristled with indignation, 
according to the ranger, who was no more 
than 25 yards from her, and, not saying 
anything, she champed her jaws, patted 
her feet on the ground a time or two, 
and shot out of there like a runaway en- 
gine. The ranger said afterwards that it 
was a fine race. In front was the black 
cub, hard put to it to hold his lead; next, 
the boy, settled in his stride; last, with 
a poor start, but coming up fast, was the 
big brown, doubling up jackknife fashion, 
closing the gap. Seeing his man certain 
to lose in the end, the ranger fetched a 
yell, and the boy heard it. He looked back 
and arrived at an instant decision. Into 
the brush he went, the same as the big 
brown bear had done, and on down the 
trail went the little black bear, running 
like a shoat, and after him followed the 
brown bear that looked as big as a Gov- 
ernment mule. The ranger came up laugh- 
ing, and the assistant ranger came up try- 
ing to laugh, but not at all certain that the 
joke wasn’t on him. 

One other little adventure. Charlie was 
going back to a lookout cabin in the moun- 
tains, carrying his rifle slung to his back 
in a full-length leather case. At a turn 
in the trail he came upon three bears, a 
big bear and two much smaller, all griz- 
zlies. They were to one side of the trail, 
within 40 yards, ground open, sloping gen- 
tly up to the beasts. The bears saw him 
about as soon as he did them, and started 
off, the old bear. in the lead, the cubs 
apparently in no hurry. The old bear 
stopped, appearing to urge the cubs on, 
then suddenly wheeled and charged straight 
down the hill at the boy. She came like 
a runaway box car right from the first 
jump. 


HE rifle came off the lad’s back very 

promptly—everything was happening 
promptly. That is, everything except the 
way that rifle came out of its case. The 
buckle wouldn’t loosen, and he couldn't 
tear the strap in two. The red blaze in 
the small eyes of that old bear looked 
capable of starting a fire in dry grass. 
She growled a little, but the growl was 
nothing compared with the red and wicked 
glare in a pair of fighting eyes. 

Though busy with the buckle of that 
gun case, Charlie had time enough to learn 
something about the appearance of grizzly 
bears when they are running. He had 
previously seen a good many of them from 
the rear end, but after this little adventure 
he knew all about how a big bear looks 
from both ends, while in full action. Our 


youngster is fully convinced that while a 
bear can make very good time with his tail 
turned to you, his speed is nothing to com- 
pare ‘with what he can do coming head-on, 
with a downhill start. 

The boy says that what he remembers 
best about that charge was the queer way 



















in which the old grizzly’s hind feet came 
up on either side of her head. She carried 
her head down a little, and the picture he 
has of that bear is of a big head, low down, 


and on either side of it, a little higher, 
two big, claw-armed hind feet, either 
equally distant from the head, a little in 
front of her nose, just there in a fixed 
position. The hind feet, of course, went 
back now and then, with a slashing clatter 
of gravel, but they always came back with 
lightning quickness to their old positions 
alongside the head. 

The bear came up within 40 feet and 
stopped dead still, growling a bit to herself. 
The rifle had come out of the case at last, 
and the lad was looking at the beast over 
the sights of a .30-40 Winchester. Or- 
ders were not to shoot a bear except in 
case of absolute necessity. It didn’t look 
to be absolutely necessary to kill that bear 
now, for he says that he knew he could 
shoot her through the head at the very 
first shot. 

The bear looked at the boy, and the 
boy waited for just one more threaten- 
ing move. The bear got tired of doing 
nothing first, and turned her head to see 
where the cubs had gone. The youngsters 
were out of sight, and, with a last word 
of bear advice, she moved slowly off up the 
hill, pausing once to see if the fool white 
man was making any false movements, 
either to run away or to follow. The 
farther off she got, the faster she went, 
and presently she was humping it out of 
there, though not making as good time 
as she did coming down. Charlie says that 
he believes the bear got to thinking of 
just what risks she had been running, got 
panicky about it, and presently went away 
from there like a scared rabbit. Orders 
were orders, and the boy didn’t shoot. 

Afterwards this same bear, or another 
one with two cubs, charged a train of 
laden pack mules, scattering mules and 
packs in all directions—an unprovoked at- 
tack. The youth now received instructions 
to kill that bear on sight, but of course he 
couldn’t find her. 


My Strangest Duck Hunt 


(Continued from page 17) 


there isn’t a bird here today that stayed. 
When they come to drink water they won't 
like that new blind—that’s why I said 
bring plenty of shells and get ready for 
some hard shooting.” 

The layout looked like a complete “flop” 
to me. Not a spear of vegetation was in 
sight around the pond, or in sight as far 
as the eye could reach. If a duck ever 
alighted in that pond, it seemed to me to 
be a matter of accident. 

“Such a day to go duck hunting,” I 
thought, “and such a looking place,’ for 
there was nothing in sight but the sand of 
the dunes around the little pond. Only 
faith in my guide, and the knowledge that 
the pintails were all around the island in 
salt water, and that the shallow pond was 
the only bit of fresh drinking water for 
miles, held any comfort, for most varie- 
ties of ducks will go to unbelievable 
lengths to get a drink of fresh water. 

I do not believe we were in that blind 
two minutes when I heard a bunch of pin- 
tails dropping out of the air over us. Thin 
and high they sounded, as they made their 
first circle over the pond, then a wide cir- 
cle out over the dunes, then they dropped 
a bit and sailed over. They didn’t like the 
looks of that new blind; and with another 
circle the flock rose to about 50 yards, and 
I saw that they were leaving. Their 
course brought them in range over us, and 
I nudged my companion. 





When the flock came over us we rose in 
the blind and led them, and the double bar- 
rels spoke as one, as two birds pitched out 
of the flock, and another followed, so that 
the flock left, shy three members. 

It was easy to gather the birds. The 
little pond was only a few inches deep, 
and the pintails that fell on the sand were 
easy to catch when they were crippled, so 
not one did we lose all that eventful after- 
noon, for the pintails came in swarms, and 
nothing but pintails there were. 

Several times a couple of flocks would 
be circling the pond, and one time 
flocks circled at once. 
bring them in shooting range, and usually 
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four | 
Three circles would | 


the flock would straighten out and give | 


all the symptoms of going away after that. 
So that is why every bird we killed fell 
from 100 to 150 feet out of the air. 


- WOULD let them lower until they 
- were in range, and when I was sure 
they were going I would give the signal 
to my companion to let them have it. My 
companion was leaving it to me to say 
when to shoot, and he finally suggested 
that we were shooting at the birds too 


high, and that they would come to the de- 
coys if we let them circle some more. 

“You give the signal on the next flock,” 
I said. 

In less than a minute a dozen pintails 
came in over the dunes, their wings 
stiffened as they roared down into range 
out of the blue. Two circles were enough 
for them, and they swung back over us, 
rising as they came. To let that flock fan 


over in range when I knew they would 
never circle again in range was one of 
the hardest things I ever did. 

My companion said, “They’re gone,” 


when never again did that flock show up. 

“Try another,” I suggested, for I wanted 
him to be sure that we should shoot at 
the high circling flocks. 

Hardly were the words out of my mouth 
than another flock of pintails circled down 
out of the air. They were persistent. 
Four times they circled without coming to 
the decoys, although they were in range 
twice. Then they, too, winnowed away, 
coming over us as they left, for the open 
bay they all came from was back of us, 
and we always could have had a shot at 
a flock that was leaving. 

This time my shooting companion was 
convinced, for he volunteered, “You say 
‘when’ on the next ones,” and never again 
did he try the job of deciding the “when” 
of the shoot. 

That, I believe, the hardest thing 
about duck shooting. The man whose ex- 
perience tells him just when to rise in the 
blind, and pour it to them, has a great 
advantage. 


is 


LL this time the norther stayed off, and 

we finished our shoot and were back 

at the dock before sundown. Our guide 

was jubilant, for the shooting had been 
hard, at high birds, mostly incomers. 

We would come back, we said, and for 
fear others would find them and know 
that a good time had been had there, we 
buried all the empty shells—there were 
plenty of them—in the sand, and dragged 
the blind back to the boat, which carried 
it away. There was not one trace of that 
big shoot left for others to find and won- 
der at, except the footprints across the 
sand dunes to the little pond, for the blind 
was gone, and there were no damning 
empty shells. 

Yes, we would surely come back. Not 
the next day of course, but soon—Monday, 
we would surely come. 

“It wouldn’t do you any good to come 
tomorrow anyway,” said our guide. “That 
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norther will be here sure by then, and 
won't let you cross the open water—the 
cross sea will fill your boat with water.” 

As we smiled at this, he said, “It is com- 
ing. I don’t care a damn what the paper 
says, the Gulf never lies when it roars, and 
I know.” 

Yes, he would save Monday for us. 

Our guide was right about that norther. 
It hit about 3 o’clock next morning after a 
hot night, and I heard the windows slam 
all over the hotel as its breath struck. 

And we were glad, for it would lock up 
the island safely for a couple of days 
until Monday, when we would surely go 
there. 

I would not have taken much fine gold 
for this big shoot we had in prospect for 
Monday. It wasn’t for sale. It seemed 
so sure. 

The green light was out for us and us 
alone, for we alone knew of the pintails 
using that new drinking pond, that the one 
day shoot would not burn them out, that 
the norther would save the place from pry- 
ing eyes, and that the lack of blind ma- 
terial would still save it for a day after 
its accidental discovery. 

Yes, we would be there on Monday. 

Never have I gone to a place with more 
certainty. 


UT when Monday came and we crossed 

the gray sand dunes in the strong sun- 
shine, no glint of blue water gladdened 
our eyes. For there was no pond. 

We rubbed our eyes, and looked down— 
yes, it was the same place, for there in 
the sand were our telltale footprints. The 
pond was gone. It had sunk into the sand 
and leaked away, and only a wet spot in 
the sand dunes where the pond had been 
greeted the thirsty pintails when they came 
for their midday drink of fresh water, and 
the wise eyes of the circling flocks found 
another drinking place. 

All of which goes to show that there is 
only one time, and that is “now’—next 
Monday will not do. If there is anything 
you want and you can get it, make haste, 
for next Monday may be too late. 

A good shoot on duck may be easy to 
get in a preserve where you have no com- 
petition and the other fellow does not 
bother you. But, just try it in free water 
where other hunters can also go, and see 
if it is so easy. 


Along the Moose Horn Trail 


(Continued from page 31) 
wolf tracks in the most impossible places 
up among the crags far above timber line, 
where you would think nothing but a goat 
could climb. 

I remember when we were out after 
wild goats this fall alongside Matanuska 
Glacier, traveling up the glacial creek that 
flows down from the great western arm, 
the whole gravel bar was covered with 
coyote and wolf tracks. There was one 
particular family of coyotes which we 
never saw, but every morning found their 
footprints fresh in the sand along the 
stream. The whole family was there— 
mother bitch, and, 
judging from the mess of little tracks, at 
least half a dozen puppies. I was surprised 
when later we were climbing up almost 
perpendicular cliff spaces after the grand 
old white-maned billy on which we had a 
covetous eye, to find wolf tracks skulk- 
ing all around the mountain side, in some 


| cases intermingled with the goat tracks 


themselves. 


N SKIRTING the inner face of an over- 

hanging cliff, we even found a place 
where a wolf had slept the night before, 
not bothering to go down to the timber be- 
low, but “siwashing” it out on the moun- 
tain side so as to begin his goat hunt early 
the next morning, I presume. In the case 
of goats and sheep which have for their 
only protection, you might say, their abil- 
ity to climb up into inaccessible places, the 
sure-footedness of the wolf in this re- 
spect is very alarming. For, during the 
summer months, the rams go off by them- 
selves, and it is very difficult for the ewes 
to protect their lambs from the swift at- 
tack of wolves when the band is all scat- 
tered out over the mountain side. 

The reports of all hunters this fall seem 
to note particularly a scarcity of lambs, 
a condition which I confess I don’t like, 
and which broadly shows what inroads 
the wolves are making on mountain game, 
which you’d think would be safe if any 
kind of game was. It is simply another 
indication of the versatility of the wolf as 
a hunter and game killer. Again, the moose 
get their share of pestering from the 
wolves. In the summer, rutting and breed- 
ing season, both cows and bulls are quite 
belligerent, and are able to take care of 
themselves, not to speak of their calves; 
but in the winter, with the deep snows 
which force the moose to pen up, they be- 
come very easy prey for wolf pack attacks 
or single hunters. 

In fact, it is a curious phenomenon of 
nature that in one part of Alaska, where 
strayed pack horses have gone wild, again 
living and feeding in the mountains just 
like natural game, as they once lived in 
our own West, during the winter horses 
and moose have been known to pen to- 
gether for mutual protection against the 
wolves. Surely this is one of the strang- 
est examples of cooperation for protection 
and good that could possibly be discov- 
ered. But, you might say, if the wolf is 
wiped out, it might be bad for the moose, 
since the rabbits which are wolf food par- 
tially, also, would then increase just as 
they did in Big Bill Thompson’s Montana 
and eat all the willows, leaving the moose, 
who are exclusively browsing animals, 
nothing to feed upon. The answer to that 
is that the wolf is not a natural citizen of 
Alaska and was not put there by the Di- 
vine Hand to keep the rabbits down. 


N ALASKA this is the job of the lynx, 

who does it very nicely and maintains 
the balance of nature in that respect very 
well indeed. On the other hand, if the wolves 
are not cleaned out with the coyotes, they 
will do much to eliminate the rabbits, which 
in turn will starve the lynx to death, and 
so deprive the Alaska Indians and trap- 
pers of one of the most valuable fur- 
bearing animals the territory produces, an 
economical factor when it is considered 
that this season good lynx skins brought 
$55 apiece, and natives were catching be- 
tween five and fifty of them during the 
winter. Besides, lynx do no harm to the 
big game. 

But, really, the herds that are probably 
suffering the most are the caribou. It is 
estimated that over 3,000,000 caribou range 
in Alaska today. In the reindeer industry, 
far to the northward, there are estimated 
to be over 70,000 domesticated reindeer, 
which are really “wild caribou having been 
domesticated by the natives of Lapland 
centuries ago.” It is this last feature 
which may force the United States Gov- 
ernment into systematic hunting and kill- 
ing off or poisoning of the coyotes and 
wolves there now, for the Alaskan rein- 
deer are perhaps one of the best examples 
of conservation that any government has 
ever made, and one of the most profitable 
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investments certainly the United States 
has ever made along these lines. 

From 1902 to 1906, only 1,280 reindeer 
were imported. Although numbers of 
them are killed for meat every year, the 
range herds have doubled every three years, 
and there are now forty-seven herds in the 
territory where more than 300,000 square 
miles of tundra, which will not support 
any other creature of game (except cari- 
bou), are available for grazing. land. If 
America’s reindeer experiment is to con- 
tinue to succeed, something must be done 
about the wolf question, for just as the 
wolves used to hang around the fringes 
and edges of the buffalo herds on the 
western plains, cutting out the calves, 
pulling down the strays and killing the 
wounded, aged or weak, so the wolves are 
hanging ‘about the caribou herds in Alas- 
ka today. And so they will hang about 
the reindeer herds to take their toll. 


WAS talking to a hunter this fall. He 

and his guide had spent a couple of hard 
hours stalking a caribou bull with a beau- 
tiful head, 47 points, and then they stopped 
counting. They were just within shoot- 
ing range, and he had already raised his 
rifle to bag the magnificent trophy if pos- 
sible, when down from the opposite hill- 
side, on an easy lope, increasing speed as 
it drew nearer its quarry, came a huge he- 
wolf, leaping like a great German police 
dog. My friend lowered his gun to see 
what would happen. On and on came the 
wolf, still unseen by the caribou. All the 
time a vigorous mental struggle was going 
on in the hunter’s mind—an almost record 
caribou head or a killer wolf, which to 
take. In an eyewink sympathy weighed 
the balance in favor of the hunted. The 
wolf was about 100 yards away from the 
caribou, and my friend, the hunter, an- 
other hundred yards this side of the cari- 
bou, with the caribou in the middle. -The 
wolf was coming fast. It looked as 
though he was going to do that 100 yards 
in less than ten seconds. It took fast 
shooting. The first shot hit the wolf 
in the lower jaw and rolled him over about 
three times. He was then 50 yards away 
from the caribou, who cleared out of the 
country with great bounds of fright. As 
the wolf turned, the second shot caught 
him in the hind leg, and as he disappeared 
over the top of the hill, another one 
through the brisket rolled him over and 
over again. When they got to the spot 
by following the blood, they found he had 
gone on another 60 yards into a willow 
thicket, where they had to go after him 
and shoot him again in the neck at close 
range. Even then he turned to fight with 
a snarl. It simply shows what a lot of 
lead a wolf can carry, which makes their 
extermination doubly difficult. Almost a 
dozen instances of this sort came to my 
ears in Alaska this fall, showing how the 
wolves follow the migrating herds of 
caribou and live off its cows, calves or 
cripples. One very bad indication was 
that almost all the wolves shot have been 
fat and in excellent condition, showing 
that they have been getting more than 
enough to eat, which means, in turn, fre- 
quent kills of game. 

Another very funny thing happened. 

There are two kinds of wolves in Alaska 
today, the large gray, timber wolf and the 
black wolf, which looks almost like a po- 
Nice dog. ‘There was a sportsman shoot- 
ng in a district where an old prospector 
fived in a log cabin with his pet dog. The 
hunters got to recognize the old fellow 
coming down the river bed with his dog 
at his heels. One day a sportsman com- 
ing back to camp in early afternoon saw 
a huge black dog sitting out on the river 
bar. He laid down his gun on the river 
bank and started out towards him. The 
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dog did not look up or seem to notice | 


him, so finally he squatted down, snapped 
his fingers, and chirped, “Here Bessy! 
Here Bessy!” whistling as one might call 
an Airedale to him. At the whistle the 
dog looked up, and then for the first time 
scented the man odor and ran at unbe- 
lievable speed up the river bar and over 
the mountain side, clearing a dozen feet, 
it seemed, in a leap. Instead of the pros- 
pector’s dog “Bessy,” it had been a huge 
black wolf, one of the most coveted tro- 





phies imaginable, and, with his rifle lying | 


on the moss 100 feet away, the hunter 
had missed the shot of a lifetime. 
N Y OWN wolf experience was interest- 
ing enough to describe more fully. We 
had already secured our goat trophies after 
some mighty hard climbing, difficult shoot- 
ing and dangerous mountaineering, and 
were on our way over to some sheep moun- 
tains about 8 or 10 miles from our goat 
camp, as I said. There was no trail, and 
we had just cut our way through the wil- 
lows and alders to get our pack train of 
horses through it. We were in a depres- 
sion full of thickets, bushes and shrubs, 
while right ahead of it was a high, bare 
bank, with scarcely even grass on it. All 
of a sudden, Lee Harrison, our packer 
and wrangler, snapped in a low, penetrat- 
ing voice, “Look yonder!” 
There, ‘slinking up the hill, was a huge 
gray timber wolf. I am shortsighted and 


had taken my glasses off while going | 
My rifle was in | 


through the heavy brush. 
a scabbard under the left stirrup strap. I 
whipped it out, dropped to a knee and 


drew a blurred bead. At the report, the | 


wolf leaped 4 feet into the air and came 
toppling down the hill, end over end, for | 
another dozen feet or more. 

“You’ve got him!” cried George, 
guide, and Lee, in chorus. 

However, the wolf promptly gathered 
himself together, turned upwards again 
and disappeared over the hilltop amid a 
volley of sand-spattering bullets. There | 
was no blood. Probably the concussion of | 
the bullet striking the bank right under 
his belly accounts for the wolf’s curious 
action. Lee said he had often shot at coy- 
otes and wolves back in Montana and had 
them go through all sorts of similar antics, 
only to run off unhit or badly hurt in the 
end. Besides the disappointment of miss- 
ing an unusually large and fine gray wolf 
(not to mention the $15 Government 
bounty), it was unfortunate for us, since 
on the next day when we were hunting 
sheep, and had climbed up to exactly where 
the sheep had been when we started from 
the bottom land, we noticed all the sheep’s 
tracks in full flight in the light snow. 

They had evidently been badly fright- 
ened. We could not understand why until 
we suddenly ran across wolf tracks, about 
the size of those of the fellow I had 
missed, in full pursuit. It must have been 
a wonderful sight, and I would love to 
have seen this huge gray wolf dashing 
after a panic-stricken band of rams. It 
was unlucky for us, however, for the sheep 
were so nervous and badly shaken that 
they kept to the very highest rock pinnacles 
of some inaccessible mountain peaks about 
2 miles away and didn’t come down for 
two days, during which we watched them. 
In fact, wolves and coyotes are so wary, 
hard to hit and carry so much lead, that the 
problem of eliminating them is extremely 


my 


complicated. They are very clever ani- 
mals. 
NE “old-timer,” as experienced Alas- 


kans are called, told me that when he 
Was in camp one night, he saw the eyes of 
a pack of wolves encircling him as they re- 
flected the light from his fire. He shot 
at them as best he could see, and finally 
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they all dropped off and went away, ex- 
cept one fellow whom he couldn't seem 
to hit or scare. He had had a hard day 
on the trail and was sleepy. He had a ham 
with him that he was taking to his 
partner as a delicacy, and he made up 
his mind he was going to protect that ham 
at all costs, so he rolled up in his blanket 
and put that nice big ham under his rolled- 
up shirt for a pillow. When he woke up 
in the morning after an absolutely un- 
broken sleep, the ham was gone. . That 
wolf had slyly extracted it from under his 
head without even disturbing him, which 
gives an excellent idea of how canny and 
fearless, when in hunger, this animal can 
be. In fact, the average game quadruped 
can not match wits or dexterity with him, 
and is usually the loser of his life upon 
encounter with him. 


NOTHER trapper tells me that wolves 
or coyotes are the hardest animals of 
all to trap. Sometimes he has seen their 
footprints in the snow the next day where 
they have followed him right along his 
whole trap line and ravaged each trap of its 
bait without springing the steel, as if they 
knew exactly all about it. In fact, the 
only way he was able to catch half a 
dozen coyotes that were making his trap- 
ping impossible, either by bait robbing or 
stealing the carcasses of his catch after 
they were caught and ruining the furs, was 
to set a regular trap and then place half 
a dozen steel traps around it on the out- 
side where they would be least expected. 
In this way he was able to catch half a 
dozen wolves and coyotes in one winter’s 
season, because they seemed to have learned 
the knack of robbing a trap from the back! 
But the challenge is here, the devastating 
wolf is at work in America’s best game 
folds. It is primarily up to American 
sportsmen to assist their Alaskan brother 
in securing some sort of action from our 
Government to stem the bloody invasion 
of wolf packs from the southward. Much 
has been done. The mere placing of a 
cash bounty on wolf and coyote masks has 
been a great step in advance, but to those 
who are genuinely and seriously interested 
in conservation, no channel could show bet- 
ter returns for their time and energy than 
the wolf question, not only in Alaska, but 
in Canada and America proper today. Per- 
haps some sort of concerted action might 
be instituted between the United States and 
Canadian Governments and the Alaskan 
territorial authorities. 


LASKAN citizens themselves are very 

responsive. At a meeting held at 
Seward a winter or so back, over a hundred 
trappers, hunters, etc., attended and listened 
to a Government trapper who had been 
imported from the western states talk 
on how to shoot, catch, poison, trap and 
exterminate wolves and coyotes. This 
meeting and simple lecture did much good, 
I know, from hearing a lot of the men 
up there refer to it. It is good education, 
and everyone is particularly receptive to 
any information on that subject, because 
they are all fully aware of the danger. 
Not only that, but Government trappers 
might easily be self-supporting if they 
have sufficient skill to bag a numerous 
catch. For example, a Government trap- 
per in Alaska last year got ninety wolves 
and coyotes. At $15 apiece, this is $1,350 
a year, a very appreciable salary for a 
winter’s work, when it is considered a 
man and his wife can live nicely in that 
country for $500 or $600 a year. 

The main thing is that we sportsmen 
here in the United States proper estimate 
the value of our last frontier and our last 
great game refuge, and take steps to con- 
serve it for the Alaskans, ourselves, our 
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sons and our grandsons, to use and en- 
joy. It is ridiculous to say that man’s 
shooting does more harm than anything 
else. With such strict limitations as now 
exist in Alaska, the game will go on for 
years and years to come, provided some 
outside devastating force, like the wolves, 
does not creep in. Take, for instance, 
mountain sheep (the same is true of any 
other game trophy animal). Man shoots 
only rams, and then takes only the best 
and largest heads. This means the heads 
of the oldest individuals. On the other 
hand, the youngest males are the best and 
most vigorous blood for breeding. In 
nature, the old rams monopolize the best 
females and drive the young ones out of 
the herd, keeping the best breeding blood 
from the ewes. Man, in thinning out the 
older rams, is therefore permitting the 
younger rams to breed more freely with 
the ewes and so increase and strengthen 
the race. 

On the other hand, the wolf does real 
damage by attacking the source, namely, 
the breeding ewes and females, who are 
easiest prey. Also the wolves take the 
young which are so essential to the per- 
petuation of any animal race. By killing 
the breeding ewes, lambs, she-goats and 
kids, caribou cows, moose cows and calves, 
the wolves are doing irreparable damage 
to the flocks and herds, whereas man is 
simply thinning out the old bulls and 
males, many of which are past their prime 
breeding age and are ready to die out be- 
cause of old age shortly anyway. This, 
briefly, is the problem of the devastating 
wolf. What are American sportsmen go- 
ing to do about it? 

(Next issue—Part IV, Ovis Dalli) 


Antelope in Old Mexico 


(Continued from page 11) 


trip.” I was so absorbed in watching the 
wonderful sight of that trio moving slowly 
over the face of a massive cliff, and so 
full of regret that I had left my binoculars 
behind, that I did not notice that Tinker 
had “pulled down” on the little bunch and, 
before I could utter a remonstrance, had 
fired. Fortunately, they were a bit out 
of range, and he missed. Though disgusted 
beyond words at the turn matters had 
taken, I managed to hold my tongue, be- 
yond saying that I was under the impres- 
sion I was to do whatever shooting there 
was to be done, and that I was not inter- 
ested in the slaughter of ewes and lambs 

The hunt was called off for the day and 
we returned to the camp in silence. After 
the evening meal was over and we had 
washed (?) the dishes with the slops left 
over from breakfast, we lay down on the 
sand for our usual smoke. I was feeling 
sore beyond words, and Tinker’s grouch 
was so thick one could have cut it with a 
knife. The time had come for a “show- 
down.” As gently and restrainedly as pos- 
sible, I asked him if it was his custom to 
do the shooting for his sportsmen, and if 
he really thought I would stand for the 
killing of ewes and lambs. 

“Listen,” was the reply. “I’m not any 
more in favor of shooting ewes and lambs 
than you are. But your years of ex- 
perience in the wilderness certainly have 
taught you that ‘camp meat’ is an unwrit- 
ten law, without reference to sex or age. 
If you knew the way these damned Mexi- 
cans and Indians butcher both sheep and 
antelope at every opportunity you wouldn't 
kid yourself with all this bunk about con- 
servation here in Mexico. The game won't 
be here very long—anyone knows that— 
and nothing that you or I can do is going 





to stop the extermination. It’s only a 
question of how long it’s going to last. 
And, furthermore, I’m serving notice on 
you that the next animal we see is ‘meat 
for the pot.’ If you don’t want to shoot 
it, I will—and no kidding.” Here was an 
ultimatum with a vengeance. 

“Yes, Ben,” said I, “I’ve listened to that 
kind of talk before, but not in recent years, 
and the day you make good that threat, this 
hunt ends. And, now, I am going to ask 
you to listen to me: 

“Aren't you vice president of the Arizona 
State Game Protective Association and 
secretary of the Tucson branch of the 
same organization?” 

“I sure am,” was the reply, “and what 
of it?” 


‘* ACCORDING to your own statement, 

you are also a member of a committee 
appointed by the governor of Arizona for 
the purpose of drafting more stringent 
laws for the protection of Arizona’s wild 
life—and recommending their passage by 
the state legislature. I also understood you 
to say that the greater part of those recom- 
mendations represent your own personal 
suggestions which were adopted by the 
other members of the committee.” (See 
note below.) 

“You're dead right,” was the quick re- 
ply, “but you don’t want to overlook the 
fact that we are talking about Mexico, 
not Arizona.” 

“And for some time,” I continued, “I 
believe you represented the New York Zoo- 
logical Society in Mexico in the securing 
of specimens, etc., serving under Dr. Hor- 
naday and Madison Grant, both of whom 
have practically sponsored you. Is that 
right ?” 

“You can bet it’s right,’ was the swift 
retort, “but that’s got nothing to do with 
my being engaged in the business of guid- 
ing sportsmen in Mexico today.” 

“And you served as federal game warden 
in Mexico under the administration of 
President Obregon, didn’t you?” I con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, and I had over eighty deputies 
and assistants under me during that time, 
when the game in Mexico got the squarest 
deal it ever had before. Let me tell you 
when Americans friendly with the admin- 
istration in Mexico City can get permits 
to kill all the sheep and antelope they want 
for themselves and their friends, I should 
worry about the closed season in Mexico.” 

“And you see no inconsistency between 
both your present and past official status, 
in Arizona and in Mexico, and the ‘camp 
meat’ notice you just served on me?” I 
ventured. 

“Not the slightest,” was the reply. “As 
I’ve already told you, ‘everybody’s doing 
it, so why not you or IJ, or anyone else, 
for that matter? Let’s lay off the bunk,” 
he added finally. “I’m sleepy and am going 
to turn in.” And so ended a most en- 
lightening questionnaire. 


WE LEFT the sheep ranges, so-called, 
without seeing a trace of anything be- 
yond the ewe and her two yearlings, head- 
ing south over 150 miles farther into the 
antelope country. To one who has never 
done any desert hunting, these antelope 
llanos, as they are called, are a revelation. 
They consist of wide expanses of pulverized 
black and yellow lava, as level as a billiard 
table, and surrounded by protective growths 
of greasewood and cholla cactus, completely 
hiding them from the eye of the stranger, 

Note.—The committee in question was the Code 
Committee appointed from and by the officers of 
the State Game Protective Association, of which 
Tinker was vice president. The governor, as I 


learned later, had nothing whatever to do with 
it.—R. F. 























and constituting the most admirable sort 
of sanctuary for these wary animals. Some 
of them are from 2 to 4 miles long by 4 
to % mile wide, and are covered with a 
creeping vegetable growth known as plan- 
tagan, closely resembling caribou moss and 
attaining a height of not more than an 
inch, It is of a pale, greenish-yellow tinge 
and, combined with the cholla cactus buds, 
forms the antelope’s staple article of food. 
Here from one to three of them may be 
found feeding in the early morning hours 
and frequently up to 10 and 11 o'clock. 
The hunt is one that calls for the most 
skillful stalking, in which Tinker showed 
himself no amateur, getting me within ap- 
proximately 125 yards of the first antelope 
I ever saw outside of a zoological garden. 
He took full advantage of the last ounce 
of wind, the last 25 yards of our stalk be- 
ing done on our bellies as we drew in be- 
hind a greasebush near the edge of the 
Ilano, where we lay in momentary danger of 
discovery by the graceful and wary beastie. 

“It’s a fine buck,” whispered Tinker. 
“Let him have it, quick.” 


HE sun was quartering, and the rays 

of light showed a tendency to creep in 
at the corner of the eye, and I couldn’t see 
as clearly as I should. 

“He sees us,” whispered Tinker, as the 
delicately formed animal raised his head 
nervously from the ground and was sil- 
houetted for a brief moment against the 
startling blue of that’ amazing Mexican 
sky. “You're going to lose him, shoot 
quick,” ejaculated Tinker again. 

“But, I can’t see any horns, only a pair 
of ears,” I replied. “Are you sure—?” 
but the sentence was never finished, for the 
slender-legged, fleet-footed beauty was off 
with a bound. Just a split second too slow, 
however, for the sure aim of Ben Tinker, 
as his bullet impacted against the flank of 
the leaping animal with that peculiar 
“thut” so familiar to the ear of the hunt- 
er. We tracked it off the /lano into the 
greasebush for 200 yards, and there it lay— 
a doe. We had our “meat” at last. I had 
my camera with me, the evidence of which 
is hereby submitted with no more equanim- 
ity than I felt that fateful morning on 
the desert last February: 

“Ben,” said I, “you knew that was a 
doe when you tried to get me to shoot it.” 
Ignoring my accusation, he queried lacon- 
ically: “Do you want the head?” as he 
prepared to skin out. “You may as well 
take it, maybe you'll come across a pair 
of good horns one of these days, and you'll 
at least have a good scalp for them.” 


E STARTED for Tucson the next 

day, several days in advance of the 
scheduled date. Tinker told me I had a 
“rain check” coming, which I declined with 
thanks. Contrary to expectations, I did not 
stop anywhere along the homeward stretch 
to take out a hunting license. I didn’t figure 
that I had done any real hunting, and I 
have not changed my mind. 

It is worthy of note that, on the morn- 
ing of our last day on the trail, en route 
for Tucson, Tinker destroyed two splendid 
hams and two shoulders of perfectly good 
antelope meat, none of which had been 
touched. When I mildly took exception 
to such wicked waste, he remarked with 
equal mildness that he had so much “fresh 
meat” brought in by his various hunting 
parties every month that he couldn’t pos- 
sibly dispose of it. And so passed the last 
vestige of the little doe antelope, “meat 
for the pot,” indeed. 

If it is true, as Tinker insists, that noth- 
ing anyone can do is going to halt the ex- 
termination of the game in Mexico, the 
sooner and the farther his opinion is broad- 
cast, the better, possibly for him and most 
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assuredly for the small remnant of the 
game. I don’t deny that, under the direc- 
tion of Ben Tinker, a licensed guide in 
Mexico, with his years of experience in 
that country, I would unhesitatingly have 
taken a worth-while bighorn ram or a 
buck antelope, had the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. And this for the very rea- 
son he assigned: “Everybody’s doing it’— 
and that includes every one of his clients, 
presumably, and the Mexicans and Indians 
as well. Tinker has been taking bighorn 
heads out of Mexico for years, according 
to his own statement to me, and apparently 
without let or hindrance. He has several 
on the walls of his ranch house, and he 
sold several to the Arizona University Mu- 
seum. And still the slaughter goes on. 
Every hunter knows that neither the ewe, 
nor the lamb, nor the doe is immune to the 
marauding Indian’s builet. But since when 
has a white-skinned hunter voluntarily in- 
cluded himself in the same category with 
redskins and Mexican peons in the 
“slaughter of the innocents’ ? 


The Rainbows of Silver Creek 


(Continued from page 16) 


one strike and didn’t get him. The dry 
fly was taking a bad licking. 

The afternoon saw us hard at it again. 
A capricious breeze was up, and the oars 
had to be manned oftener now—but Harold 
insisted on doing most of it, like the fine 
host that he was at every moment of my 
visit. It did no good to argue with him— 
nor even to point out that he was handicap- 
ping his dry fly contention by not letting 
me do a fair share of the work. “No,” 
he said, “you’re not in Idaho every week 
of the year. I am.” 

I changed to a Gray Hackle, No. 10. On 
the first cast with it I got a vicious strike. 
Waiting the usual instant, and striking not 
too quickly, as it is best to do when fish- 
ing placid, lake-like water, I hooked him. 
He jumped twice, then went to the bot- 
tom, among the weeds. No amount of 
pressure would bring him up. He seemed 
lodged as firmly as a great rock—and yet 
I knew from seeing him jump that he 
couldn’t be more than a 16-incher. I pulled 
with more and more determination, but it 
did no good. Harold and I were both get- 
ting excited again. 

“Wait!” said Harold. “Don’t get the 
water stirred up for a moment, and maybe 
I can see down there.” I held a firm but 
steady line, taking up slack as he maneu- 
vered the boat directly over the spot where 
the fish was. He leaned over, peering in- 
tently into the water, which was about 5 
feet deep there. “I can see him!” Harold 
cried. ‘“He’s moving around.” 

This was strange, for there was no 
movement at the other end of the line. 
Then it dawned on me. “Of course—the 
line is snagged.” 


““ZES, you're right,” he replied. “I can 
see a dead stump.” He seized an oar, 
and probed for the stump. By the time 
he got the oar under my line, and drew 
it off the stump, we both expected that 
the trout would have made use of the slack 
line to free himself. But the moment the 
line was free he sizzed away, and the fight 
was on again. That fish leaped twice more 
before I worked him in and Harold 
scooped him up. He was 16% inches 
long. 
Shortly thereafter the wind freshened, 
the sky darkened, and a rain squall came 
up. From my earliest days I have accepted 


the belief that such weather, when not too 
protracted, sends trout into an orgy of 
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surface feeding. As the first drops began 
to fall, I prophesied to H. R. H. that the 
rainbows would be literally jumping into 
the boat in a moment. As I said this, I 
let my line dangle aimlessly in the water 
behind me as I drew on my raincoat. Sud- 
denly Harold yelled. I caught my quiver- 
ing rod almost in the act of going over 
into the water. A trout was on. There 
is a good deal of drag on an automatic 
spool, and the fish had hooked himself 
securely by pulling against the automatic 
reel. 


I played the fish tenderly. It was 
now raining in earnest. Fish were jump- 
ing madly all over the water. Harold’s 


dry fly was soaked as he drew it in to 
give me freedom in landing my fish. But 
just as he was about to pull his fly out 
of the water, a fish struck it. Harold 
hooked him neatly—and there we were, 
each with a fish on, neither able to help 
the other land his trout. There was one 
net between us. As my fish was the nearest 
to being tired out, I seized the net and 
prepared to handle my fish alone. I wore 
him close to the boat closer ; 
closer. Then I scooped for him with the 
net. He eluded the net, and with a last 
fine effort hurled himself into the air. I 
saw my fly break from his mouth, and 
fall on the water helplessly. The warrior 
fled like a shadow away. “Damn!” I 
said. 





H. R. H. poses with a couple of 16- 
inchers 


UT NOW I was free to help Harold 

land his fish. He tired shortly, and 
Harold drew him toward the waiting net. 
A quick thrust, a furious swirl, and I had 
him. It was Harold’s first fish of the 
trip, but far from the last, for we pro- 
ceeded to make a killing while the rain 
tumbled down on us. For perhaps fifteen 
minutes the squall lasted, and one of us 
had a trout on almost every one of those 
minutes. During the rain we netted five 
beauties, and lost three others. It was 
as thrilling a quarter of an hour as I have 
ever enjoyed. When the sun finally came 
out, the afternoon was waning. We caught 
five more, averaging 15 inches in length, 
and called it a day. 

We had to leave by the next noon. So 
far my Gray Hackle wet fly had been 
vastly superior to Harold’s Royal Coach- 
man dry. This I am sure H. R. H. was 
willing to acknowledge by late forenoon 
the next morning. I had caught five more, 
Harold two. I was a bit sleepy, and de- 
cided to knock off a nap before we packed 
for the departure. I lay dozing on the 
grassy bank while Harold, not far away, 
fished hard and furiously with his dry fly, 
to which he still was faithful. A_ big 
black cigar gave off great clouds of smoke 
as he puffed at it, hard, determined. Yel- 
low-headed blackbirds dodged among the 
tulles, and mud hens paddled about in 
groups of five and six. Now and then 
they would rise from the water with 
raucous squawking, churning the water 
beneath them, threshing it with their feet 





as they raced along just above its surface. 
It was pleasant to doze . . . remembering 
strikes . . . taut lines . . . flashes of 
pink and silver leaping in great arcs from 
the water ... rainbows. ... 


AWOKE with a start, Harold’s voice 

penetrating my _ consciousness like 
a pin prick. My drowsiness slipped from 
me like a cloak quickly discarded as I 
turned to the water. There, not 50 feet 
away from the shore, was Harold, stand- 
ing in the boat, his cigar chewed to shreds, 
his face flushed with a battle that I could 
see from a glance had been going on for 
some time. “How long have you had 
him?” I shouted. “Oh, God!” he called 
back, “how can I tell? An hour—two 
hours—forever !”” 

Just then the fish leaped. I caught my 
breath. He was the most beautiful trout 
I had ever seen in the water. Already 
Harold had him rather close to the boat— 
but he was still leaping. Rainbow—inch 
for inch and pound for pound the fight- 
ingest fish that swims! (Even Henshall 
to the contrary!) In my heart I thanked 
God that I had come to Idaho, that it 
had been given to me to see such a glo- 
rious fish in the midst of battle. 

“What can I do?” I yelled at Harold. 
“You can’t land him alone!” 

“I’ve got to!” 

I was as excited as a loon, but there 
was really nothing I could do to help, no 
matter how much I ran up and down the 
shore, hollering frantic advice. Fortunate- 
ly, Harold paid no attention to what I 
was shouting. He was cooler than a car- 
load of cucumbers. Minute after minute 
passed. The fish, which must have been 
well tired when I awoke, yet jumped three 
times more. He ran this way and that, 
churning the waters, scorning the weed 
beds in which he might have sulked, pound- 
ing out his strength in noble frenzy. Har- 
old played him easily, delicately, because 
he knew that it would be useless to fight 
him to the boat until the fish was hope- 
lessly tired. Time passed. I stopped 
shouting and watched, more calmly. I 
knew now that Harold was going to win— 
if only he could handle the net with one 
hand while he held that tugging beauty 
with the other! Now Harold’s rod tip 
was low. The fish was not leaping any 
more. Harold was pulling him in rather 
too swiftly, I was afraid. Then, almost 
before I knew what had happened, Harold 
had seized the net with his left hand, 
paused the fraction of a moment before 
leaning out over the water, then lunged 
swiftly with the net. In a spray of water 
the frantic, iridescent rainbow came over 
the gunwale of the boat. I shouted and 
whistled. 

He was 22 inches long. 
oceies. . . 


We had no 


Honk! Honk! 


(Continued from page 13) 


“You rise up,” says C. D., “and take 
the first shot. Then we'll jump out of 
the pit and every man for himself.” 

I wanted a shot bad enough, but debated 
the question of placing myself in front 
of three guns. A swerve one way or the 
other, and this goose hunt would be over 
for me. However, a man will take a lot 
of chances sometimes. I rose slowly out 
of the pit, took one shot, and fell into a 
nervous heap in the bottom of the pit. We 
picked up five birds, and then corrob- 
orated our suspicions regarding Doc and 
Ray. We joined them. They both stated 
that they were glad we were with them, 








dnd if we would stick around they would 
try to get us some birds. C. D. picked 
a gun wadding out of his rubber pants, and 
continued his lecture. Tut, tut, boys. 

We had some fine sport the next few 
hours. Doc and Ray were greatly re- 
freshed after their nap, and gave us no 
more concern, although they kidded us 
considerably. Two flocks came in at dif- 
ferent times and we made a good job of 
handling them. 

The Sunday gunners were shooting the 
north end of the lake, and along about 
noon the poultry began moving south on 
the lake. Thousands of ducks could be 
seen, and I used the glasses on them often 
in an effort to pick up the big, bobbing, 
white breasts which meant geese. Sud- 
denly, I switched the glasses to the little 
bay behind us, and what I saw caused me 
to take the largest chew of tobacco I have 
ever undertooken. I am not a natural 
tobacco chewer. 


BOUT a half mile away there was a | 


string of geese on the water that 
extended in a thin, white ribbon for at 
least 100 yards. They had decided to beach 
and they were heading in our direction. It 
was apnarently the large flock we had seen 
earlicr in the week. I covered them fre- 
quently with the glasses, and with an onion 
sack over my head I reported their prog- 
ress to the now eager gentlemen in the 
pit. In about two hours they had dis- 
appeared from my view, which was ob- 


scured by a slight knoll near the water’s | 


edge. They were now about 100 yards 
away, and we awaited developments for 
about an hour while our decoys and the 
huge flock conversed back and forth. Sud- 
denly from the south another flock came 
in. Luckily for us, they came into our 
decoys. Immediately, the big flock began 
to swing into our decoys in bunches of tens, 
twenties and thirties. One big flock of 
about fifty beached to the other side of 
us about 75 yards away. We were plumb 
surrounded with geese. 


C. D. and Ray were to shoot to the | 


right, Doc and myself to the left. 
at a time, we took a peek through the 
onion sack to establish in our minds the 
location of the geese. After everybody 
was set, we carefully unhooked the onion 
sacks from the nails and let them fall 
placidly over our shoulders, as we squatted 
in the pit. We clambered out of the pit. 
The air was literally full of geese. We 
had a great time for about fifteen minutes. 
Our cup was brimming full. 


We were through. Congratulations were | 


extended, mouths were wiped with backs 
of hands, and I reached for my chew. It 
was gone. I discovered that I had swal- 
lowed it—later. 


E HAD a great time at the ranch 

that night. Ma Kenney baked a cake 
and we had lemonade, and played games 
and everything. We were lucky, and we 
knew it. Whoopee was made until late. 

The next morning C. D. and I left for 
home. Doc and Ray wanted to spend a 
couple of more hours in the pit, so we 
left them. They told us later that they 
enjoyed no success whatever. 

We were a little stiff and tired from 
our several days in the ground, and a little 
jumpy from the cake and lemonade of the 
night before. But six big honkers apiece 
reposed on the back seat, and we were 
happy. C. D. was dozing as I drew up 
behind a big Transcontinental bus. Sud- 
denly its exhaust back-fired and cracked 
like a shot. C. D. jumped like a startled 
deer. 

“T thought it was Doc,” he said. 
he doesn’t kill any of the decoys.” 


“T hope 


One | 














Chas. E. Juza Says It’s Easy 


T WAS easy and pleasant work,” 
the subscriptions for my .270 Winchester. 
but a few hours of my spare time I feel that I was very well 
{t is a beautiful gun and everyone admires it.” 


repaid. 





Subscriptions 


Required 
Savage Bolt, Model 40.............. 26 
Savage Lever, Model 1899-G.. 34 


.22N.R.A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle . 4 
.22 Savage * ‘Sporter,”” Model 23-A. 

.25-20 Savage “Sporter,”” Model 3B. 16 
.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, 


WME Pe ca vc ss cake enaknened 15 
.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Re- 

IS hice Gee te a 2 ko Aas eo 10 
.22 Stevens 27 Favorite.............. 7 
.22 Stevens 65 Bolt Action.......... 8 


Winchester Mod:l 54 Bolt.......... 34 .22 I. Johnson Safety, Model X...... 
SHOTGUNS 
Subscriptions Subscriptions 
Required Required 
I i 4 semis had tad mare core 47 Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib. 43 
Parker V HE, with — Dok sta a mene ah 62 Model 12 Winchester. .... BY 
Parker Trojan.. iar aieite hc akgtal ce 4 tas 38 Model 97 12 Gauge Winchester, 
pee _ : cae kanes Gea ed deed ay z i fe aa ae 
I Bik td é ene 6.6 wee een eee mks 4 Stevens No. 330, any gauge. _.18 
Ithaca Field Gun........-..0--eeee- 27 12 Gauge Savage Model 28 Pump. , 
Fox "A" Grade.. 21-39 I. Johnson Hammerless Double any 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector. Keen's: 47 Zauge.... Searewns 
| Fox Sterlingworth.........-..+..+-. 26 Iver Johnson Single No. "312 Seat aaa 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector....... 35 Baker “B “pow 25 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. 44 exer Catevia Les MT eee eene “19 
16 Gauge Browning Automatic. .... 53 Lefever Nitro Special..........-.-++ 2 
12 i Remington Auto. Model Lefever Hammerless Single.......... 10 
ORY gins Pe Ree ee eer 
12 ston Remington Pump, meee. Eo ro caknan ae we kaa 4l 
. Eee reas L. C. Smith Trap. . .63 


PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 
Subscriptions Subscriptions 
ee Required 
.22 Colt Target Automatic . ra 3 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
Be a ee ‘12 Colt’s New Service................. 25 
ee IE kk. 6 boc isecawiccenes 14 .38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 
Me URE. oo nic cea ncends 26 lice, 32- 20, ode Catena cece r es eee 22 


Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic... . 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 


| r OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

d Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earn- 
ing a 

I IB gS gs GN ace ied whasusiewanns ! 

| 0 SRE a RE Pe eee POI ge te eee Toor eS eee eer 

| NG ico Nt s ahaa deen ae HAGE RE SRN OMe Ca see ROO Ee Kedah ane | 

ESS SES 5 EAE De Ree Be ee eS. eR Nee See ee eee eee le 
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RIFLES 








“securing 
As it took 


says Juza, 





Subscriptions 

Required 

Winchester Takedown, Model 95..... 32 
Winchester, Mod: | ae na 1 


.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90. . .16 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06. . .14 
-22 Remington, 12-C, 
.22 Remington, 12- A. 
22 Remington Long Rifle, erpepe 
oe _  * =) ae 
.25-20, 220" Remington, Model 25-A. » 
Remington Model 30, Bolt Express. . .34 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Single Shot.. 8 
.22 Crosman Pneumatic Repeater. . . ‘12 


15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
bination .22 and .410 barrels.......18 


3 They Mailed 
the Coupon 


e 








-->-- - 





| Vas cee ce ee ree ce ee ee ee ee — oe aoe eee eee oo owe ome ame ame as os ox oe $ 
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D. Z. Babcock, of 
Calif., says—''l 
received the Mod- 
el 24 Remington 
you gave me and 


like it fine. I find 
the work very 
pleasant, and 


yours is just the 
magazine a true 
sportsman likes to 
read.” 


+ 43+ 





Wm. H. King, # 


Colo., says — 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 

very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for Out- 
door Life in my 
spare time and 
find it an easy 
seller.” 


++ +e 





W. E. Sistrunk, 
Jr., of Minn., says 
—"| have forty 
subscriptions to 
send you as they 
sell very easily. 
| have had no 
trouble at all in 
getting them and 
everyone enjoys 
your magazine.” 


++ 43K + 


A. | 
Wash., 


“Have 


Dahlin, of 
says— 
received 
my third rifle 
earned __ through 
your magazine. 
Getting subscrib- 
ers is just a 
pleasant pastime 
and the rifles are 
splendid gifts. Am 
now trying to de- 
cide what rifle I 
want next.” 
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Joe Jones, Deceased 


TRUE type of the Old West 

has passed away. Joe Jones, 
cowboy, guide, big game hunter 
and ranchman, of Cody, Wryo., 
after having been seized with 
influenza nine months ago, develop- 
ing into galloping consumption last 
spring, passed over the Great Di- 
vide on September 22 at Fitzsim- 
ons General Hospital in Denver. 
Born in Oregon nearly fifty years 
ago, and later moving to Idaho and 
from there to Cody about twenty 
years ago, Joe Jones represented a 
sturdy type of the mountain and 
plains that is fast fading from our 
midst. From breaking snaffle-bit 





colts in Idaho as a young man, to 
hunting grizzlies in Wyoming, was 
not such a far step, but it repre- 
sented a period of thirty years of 
strenuous life, filled with thrilling 
episodes and enduring hardships. 
Some of America’s best-known 
sportsmen have hunted big game 
under Joe (the present writer hav- 
ing killed his last grizzly when, 
sixteen years ago in Wyoming, Joe 
was acting as assistant to Law- 
rence Nordquist, the guide). 

On a horse in rough water or on 
dangerous mountain travel, he was 
supreme. He was of an exception- 
ally cheerful nature, and his quiet 
humor has cheered and thrilled 
many a hunting spirit. He leaves 
a wife and son, a brother and two 
sisters, and dozens of hunting com- 
panions to lament his death. 

J. A. MCGUIRE. 











Crowell’s Solution of ‘‘Test 


Yourself’? Questions 


Note: Norman Crowell was in advance sent 
the Test Yourself questions for this issue, and 
asked for his replies and picture. Below are his 
letter, his picture, and his replies to the ques- 


tions: 


Y DEAR Editor:—Here you are. 
Gosh, what an easy bunch of ques- 

tions for an old faunist and florist like me. 
Ask me something easier—come on—I dare 
you! 
I have not had a picture taken of this 


face since Woodrow Wilson went in, and 
don’t know when I will. Have never 
thought the great American public had 
done enough clamoring for a sight of it. 

Old Art Carhart better stick to writing 
those kill-one-a-minute yarns, instead of 
pestering us poor devils with such hideous 
questions. I could ask him a few that 
would curl him up like bacon on a hot 
griddle. 


You can substitute a picture of Adolph 
Menjou or John Barrymore or some good- 
looking guy for me, but don’t use Dr. 
Pierce or the Smith Brothers. 


Sincerely (?) 


N. H. Crowe. 
(Read—but not dictated) 


Answers to ‘‘Test Yourself’’ 
Questions 


1. Only the ones that feel like it 
spawn in the fall. 

2. Hardly any. There is something 
wrong with any bird that drinks like 
a dog, horse or fish. 

5. He is merely pumping up his inner 
tubes. 

4. Those that can get there do, but the 
ones left behind tough it through. 

5. No, there is a slight difference in the 
chassis, and the wheel base is an inch 
shorter in the Mexican brand. 

6. Some fish are born—yjust like an 
idea—but such fish are 
very unpalatable. 

Only on special 
occasions. 

8. No, the poor nut 
does it all. 

9. I’ve been wonder- 
ing about that for 
some time, how does 
she? 

10. No, the loon 
walks the water a half 
mile before she leaves 
the runway. 

11. Personally, I 
never could tell the 
difference. 

12. The careless ones. 

13. Shame on you—right in public, 





14. Search me! 

15. Acute halitosis. 

16. Why bring that up? 

17. I can’t—who said I could? 

18. Oh, let’s see—maybe fourteen. 

19. The mole—it can’t see what it’s 
doing anyway. 

20. They are fine—if that’s all there is 
to eat—but I prefer skunk. 


When the Stubble Lies Sere in 
the Sun 
By John H, Deniston 


When the rush of the summer is o’er 
And the stubble lies sere in the sun, 
My blood gets the fever once more 
To range far afield with the gun. 
Old Spot and old Sport seem to know 
That fever that’s working in me, 

For they are as ready to go, 

As gun-toting hunters could be, 

To the stubble fields sered by the sun. 


I dont know how I could endure 
he toil till the harvest 1s done, 

If I did not feel pretty sure 

Of the stubble fields’ offer of fun. 

The birds are inviting me, too, 

And the dogs are both aching to run; 

So I think ’tis a wise thing to do: 

To shoulder the old double gun, 

When the stubble lies sere in the sun. 





The boys will attend to the chores, 

I don’t have a worry or fret; 

I’m free as the winds out of doors 
And but think of the birds I can get. 
I may not come home on the run; 
Perhaps my old shoulders will sag 


‘Neath the weight of the old double gun 


And the birds that I tote in the bag 
From the stubble fields sered by the sun. 


When the travel has shortened my step 
In the fields that I’ve roamed all around, 
And the vein fever loses its pep, 


When the frosts lie thick on the ground; 


When the dogs don’t show their old zest 
For ranging the fields far and wide, 
And seem as contented to rest 

Right here on the rug by my side, 


Though the fields lie sered by the sun— 


When the harvests of life are all in 
And the dogs are too feeble to run; 
I’m thinking ’twill not be a sin, 
While I fondle the old double gun, 
To dream of those fields lying there, 
Where I gathered a harvest of fun, 
When the summer of life was so fair— 


E’er the snows of the winter had come 


To life’s stubble fields sered by sun, 








| Answers to “*‘TEST YOURSELF”’ 
Questions on page 34 


1. Eastern brook. 

2. Some of the dove group are able to 
drink without lifting their bills out of the 
water. 

3. That is the way atoad ‘“‘breathes.”’ 
He has no ability to expand and contract 
his body and fill his lungs thus. 

4. They usually stay high, existing on 
spruce needles and buds along with other 
high country food. 

5. They are a separate species. 

6. Certain tropical fish emerge from the 
eé6 within the body cavity of the female 
and are born alive. 

7. The whale is a mammal, and its 
young is born in the same manner as 
other mammal babies. 

8. The old he-mallard deserts his family 
before they are well along toward hatching 
and never goes near. 

9. Down from her own breast has been 
used to line the nest, and when she goes 
to feed she ‘‘wraps’’ the down over the 
eggs. 

10. The loon is too heavy-bodied and 
often flaps along a great distance almost 
parallel to the water before he can begin 
to get altitude. 

11. The wolf throws his victim by ham- 
stringing, then a lunge at the throat, 
often downing it within 20 yards. The 
wild dog drags down the victim by an 
attack on the head, usually badly lacerat- 
ing the head and nose while doing it. 

12. The larch, or better known as 
tamarack. 

13. The term applies to any bark or 
leaves that the Indians of the plains 
(horse-Indians), dried and used with 
tobacco or as tobacco. It is commonly 
applied to the bear berry, alow ground 
cover in the western mountains, but in 
the Middle West the red bark dogwood 
is generally called ‘‘kinnikinnick’’ as its 
inner bark was often used in smoking 
mixtures by the Indians. 

14. The male Darwin frog of the western 
coast of South America takes the fertilized 
eggs in his mouth, and the tadpoles are 
hatched in his mouth cavity and emerge 
therefrom as regular ‘‘wigglers.’’ 

15. The toad exudes a mildly poisonous 
sticky fluid from around its head when 
attacked; a poison not strong enough to 
hurt anything but which makes it mighty 
unpleasant for a dog to attack a toad. 

16. Elephant, twenty to thirty months. 
Buffalo, ten to twelve months. Bear, six 
months. Beaver, four months. Dog, fox, 
wolf, two months. Rabbit, thirty days. 
Squirrel, twenty-eight days. 

17. Usually each year is represented by 
& whorl of branches. Allow about three 
years for the seedling to get started before 
the first whorl is formed; then count a 
year to a whorl. 

18. Fourteen. 

19. Beaver. 

20. Most certainly, because they are fed 
on the finest game and song bird eggs and 
the young thereof. In England they are 
called rooks and are considered a delicacy. 
































“SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


Dying of Snake Bite 


I wonder if you would be willing to help me | 


out on a snake question. I want to know some- 
thing of the process of death through a poison 
snake bite. I have written a story which depends 
upon that for its ending. It is laid in Jamaica 
where, I believe, they do not have poisonous 
snakes; but, in my story, the negro who poisons 
his wife was brought to Jamaica when he was 
8 and reared hy his grandmother, a voodoo 
Mamaloi in her own country, who had been exiled 
but who brought the boy up not to forget that 
strange faith although he had been converted 
to Methodism. 


He goes to the Mamaloi and gets from her 
one of the snakes that she has in the practice 
of her religion and uses it upon his wife who 
dies. Do I make myself clear? It is necessary 
for the development of the story that she say a 
few sane words before she dies. Would she or 
would she die in great agony? I have worked 
over this a good deal,and one of your readers 
for years gave me the address and said he was 
sure you would be able to tell me what I want 
to know. I think the snake would be of the 
viper family and I mention that there are no 
snakes—native—on the island so that will be 
explained, I think.—Lillie Fuller, Merriam, Mass. 


Answer:—You can write your story almost 
any way you choose because the passing out 
following a snake bite is highly variable. All the 
venoms contain both neurotoxic and hematoxic 
elements, the proportion varying with the species. 
The venoms primarily neurotoxic cause a break- 
down of the nervous system and paralyze the 
respiratory center and a victim is apt to become 
unconscious quickly. Most of the _ viperine 
snakes are strongly hematoxic but a sufficiently 
large dose of poison may carry enough of the 
neurotoxic element to kill quickly, therefore you 
had better use a rather .small viperine snake 
which might kill in a few hours or days, causing 
great agony with unconsciousness some time be- 
fore death. Try to get a copy of the late Hideyo 
Noguchi’s work on the Venoms at a _ medical 


library. The book is a Carnegie Institution of 
Washington publication, now out of print.— 
W. A. B. 


Books on ‘‘Snakeology”’ 


Editor:—In a recent copy of Ovurpoor LIFE 


I read: “Australia, where they have 160 kinds 
of snakes whose bite is almost certain 
death. In a certain portion of South America 


there are 209 different species of small but very 
deadly snakes and twenty-eight kinds of venomous 
lizards.” 

Does the “Reptiles of the World’ (Ditmars) 


cover these as well as snakes found elsewhere? 


Please name other books on “Snakeology,” to 
coin a word. 

You will find self-addressed envelope and 
stamp enclosed for personal reply.— Anders Tveit- 
moe, lowa. 


Answer:—Ditmars’ ‘Reptiles of the World’ 
contains many excellent photos of the world’s bet- 
ter known and most striking reptiles. There is no 
one book in existence covering every specimen 
with _ illustrations. Barbour’s “Reptiles and 
Amphibians” is published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company and has many excellent illustrations 
which make the book an excellent buy at $3. 

Australia has a higher percentage of poisonous 
snakes than any other country. I think the state- 
ment that there are twenty-eight species of pois- 
onous lizards was intended to apply to Africa and 
doubt if any of them are poisonous. 

“A General Consideration of Snake Poisoning 
and Observations on Neotropical Pit Vipers,” by 
Afranio do Amaral, is published by The Har- 
vard University Press and has some colored illus- 
trations of some poisonous snakes of South 
America. 

Volume 8 of the Cambridge Natural History 
on “Amphibia and Reptiles,” by Hans Gadow, 
published by Macmillan and Company, costs $7. 

“The Reptile Book” by Ditmars is a wonder- 
ful work on the reptiles of this country, con- 
taining descriptions, range and habits of all our 
reptiles and excellent photos of nearly all of 
them. This book is now out of print but you 


can get a copy at a good library.—IV. A. B. 





The World’s Fur Trade requires great 
are high. The market is sound. The 
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house of Funsten.Send forFunsten FREE CA 
lete market reports, price lists, shipping tags, all Free to trappers. Write Today! 


unsten Fouke Fur Co. 









The House of Funsten 
First Served Fur Shippers in 1881 


PAYS HIGHEST PRICES 


quantities of American Raw Furs. Prices 


heavy demand of the world’s biggest buyers, 


who depend upon Funsten to supply their requirements, assures Trappers and Fur 
Shippers highest cash market prices. It = to deal this year with the old 


Gof trapping supplies, alsocom- 
90 Funsten 
Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 








0. 


Let us tan your hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etce., 
men and women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces 
and other Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any animal hide tanned with fur on, made 
into Robes, Coats, Rugs, ete. Hides tanned 
into Harness or Sole Leather. FREE CATA- 
LOG AND STYLE BOOK gives prices, when 
to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
Furs Repaired or Remodeled 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your 


Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























E. A. STE 
19 St 1.» Denver 
FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 
geen : By Frank G. Ashbrook 
ff ~ =~ An invaluable book to those 
ul FUR- FARMING engaged in the fur farm- 
Bn ing business, or those who 


FOR. PROFIT 


FRANK G ASHBROO* 





expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 














what animals to 


the 


keted; 


The author deals with 
habits and characteristics 
| } of various animals, in- 
cluding oxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 
bs san oe it is handled and mar- 
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Wisk trappers—experienced trappers 
—know how to get an extra 5% 
more over top market prices for their 
pelts. 

They ship to George I. Fox, New York’s 
largest raw fur merchant. 

For Fox pays the highest market 
prices and on shipments of $50 and up, 
he pays an extra 5%. 

If your furs are worth $50 you ac- 
tually receive $52.50. If they’re worth 
$100 your check is written for $105. 

And you get every dime of it. Fox 
doesn’t deduct a single penny for commis- 
sions, handling, shipping or anything else. 

Fox pays promptly, too—the day he re- 
ceives your skins. 

Send a trial shipment to Fox. You 
haven’t a thing to lose and everything to 
gain for if you aren’t satisfied with Fox’s 
quotation, he’ll return your furs and pay 
all charges—both ways. 

Clip coupon for latest New York price 
list, shipping tags, trapper’s guide book. 
All FREE. Trappers’ sup- 
plies at lowest prices. Clip 
coupon now! A 
ee eee « 


MR. GEORGE I. FOX, 
GEORGE I. FOX CORP., 
266 W. 30th St., New York. 


Send me, absolutely FREE, price list, 
trapper’s guide and tags mentioned above. 
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HE young Airedale that does not 

take to the chasing and treeing of 

squirrels when given the opportunity 
is not normal. In some strains the instinct 
may be latent, due to a combination of 
causes, principal of which is that the 
puppy may be descended from a strain that 
has had no opportunities in the working 
field for generations. Nevertheless, even 
such as these, if placed among others of 
their kind, will soon emulate the example 
of their companions. 

A dozen or more years ago when I 
moved to my present place of residence, 
now one of the populous suburbs of the 
city, I had ample opportunity to learn this. 
At that time a large oak and beech woods 
occupied a vast area of ground just across 
the street to the west, and beyond the 
timber were tracts of open fields, while to 
the north of the house, the fields were in 
corn and other vegetables. The woods 
harbored hundreds of squirrels, but these 
active little creatures were not content to 
remain there. They made frequerit visits 
to the fields, the mornings and evenings 
being the favorite times for their activities. 
It was during these hours that the young 
Airedales which I had on the place re- 
ceived much of their training. It was ex- 
cellent practice for the dogs and the diver- 
sion gave me many interesting moments. 
The squirrels, after feeding on the young 
corn and cabbage and other vegetables in 
the fields, would invariably invade the 
rear of my premises, sometimes running 
along the fence or frisking about in the 
numerous hackberry trees, occasionally 
taking chances on the ground. Nothing 
is so fascinating to a dog as to chase a 
squirrel along a fence until it seeks refuge 
in a tree, and the squirrels seemed to take 
great delight in coming as near to the 
dogs as possible. These impromptu lessons 
were of daily occurrence during two entire 
years and it is needless to say that the 
young Airedales which I had on my place 
soon became adepts at treeing. My plan 
was to release the dogs early in the morn- 
ing, allowing them to scurry through the 


fields to their hearts’ content, and _ this 
method seldom failed to bring results. 
Sometimes two or even three or four 


squirrels came out of the fields with the 
dogs after them, raising pandemonium, 
while the little creatures scampered up to 
the top of the 4-foot fence along which 
they ran until they could leap to a safer 
refuge in one of the trees. There they 
would sit, scolding the dogs while the lat- 
ter surrounded the tree, snarling and bark- 
ing in their vain efforts to get at the 
quarry. A little encouragement was all 
that was necessary to keep the dogs at 
their post by repeating the word “guard,” 
at the same time placing one hand on the 
tree trunk and pointing upward with the 
other. This kept them interested and they 


remained until the intruders were either 
dislodged or leaped voluntarily from one 
tree to another, until safety was found be- 
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The Working Airedale 
By A. F. Hochwalt 
Treeing, Guarding, Fighting 


yond the limits of the dogs, finally scurry- 
ing back through the corn and across the 
road, where they found safety in their 
own woods, while the young Airedales 
were kept within bounds. A few prelim- 
inary lessons of this nature created that 
fiery desire to hunt. Eventually they were 
taken to the large woods and there allowed 
to start and tree the squirrels in a more 
suitable environment. Daily practice is all 
that is required. These Airedales and 
later another lot of a younger litter were 
given these same lessons in treeing. They 
soon learned to not only tree the squirrels 
but to give tongue when they discovered 
one in a tree or perchance started one on 
the ground and chased him to a refuge 
among the leafy branches out of harm’s 
way. 


iy CONNECTION with this training, it 
should be borne in mind that the Aire- 
dale may be taught to guard anything, 
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“Erin 0 Bragh”’ with her litter of nine 

Irish setter puppies. Owned by Earl 
Bennett, of Kansas 


whether it be a treed animal or some inani- 
mate object. One of the first lessons is to 
evoke the young dog’s interest. If he has 
had the preliminary experience such as my 
dogs obtained at home on the squirrels, it 
is easy to proceed further. Hold some 
object in your hand, attract the dog’s at- 
tention, and then, calling him to you, show 
him the article—a glove is appropriate— 
let him smell it and then throw it down 
some distance away. The dog will spring 
forward. It is assumed that he has pre- 
viously been trained to drop at command. 
When the dog is within a short distance 
from the glove, order him to drop, using 
the word that has been adopted in enforc- 
ing this command. As the dog drops, give 
the new command, “Guard”; then walk 
away. The puppy will very likely follow 
you after remaining a moment or two, but 
in this event he must promptly be taken 
back to the original place in front of the 
glove and forced to drop once more, and 
the word “Guard” repeated several times, 
the master pointing at the object on the 
ground or on a low bush as the case may 








be. He shouia not pe allowed to remain 
in this position for more than a minute 
or two during the first few lessons, but 
absolute obedience must be _ exacted. 
Rather make the lessons short and firm 
than long and lax. Thus the lesson should 
be repeated day after day, extending the 
period of time that he is forced to remain, 
a little longer with each lesson. During 
this period, if the more exciting lessons 
on squirrels can be interlarded on frequent 
occasions, the young dog will soon learn 
to associate the commands and form the 
connection between animate and inanimate 
objects. 

In the matter of treeing the interest that 
the dogs have in the animal cornered will 
keep them at their post in the hope that 
eventually the prey may be theirs; thus 
practice will make them perfect. With me 
this preliminary work at home proved to 
be the foundation for perfecting all of the 
young Airedales in this particular sphere 
of usefulness. Naturally, during the sum- 
mer season it was not possible to kill the 
game for them, but later on, after they 
had already become quite adept in the art 
of treeing, they were given an abundance 
of this class of work also. All of them 
eventually became good squirrel dogs. 

Being originally a poacher’s dog, the 
Airedale is naturally adapted to night 
work, hence coon hunting is not so much 
out of his sphere as one might suppose. 
When it comes to the business of taking up 
a cold trail, he is not the equal of the 
hound varieties, which fact is freely admit- 
ted by those who have had experience. I 
have never seen an Airedale that was quite 
in the same class in this respect as the 
natural coon dog, but occasionally a prodigy 
is encountered that is almost the equal of 
the latter variety. The better way to teach 
him this art of trailing is to take him out 
with a reliable hound that has had a varied 
experience. Being a sagacious animal and 
imitative as well, the Airedale will soon 
learn to pick up a trail and stick to it, 
especially if he has a skilled four-footed 
tutor. Where he is especially valuable is 
when it comes to the finish fight after the 
coon has been dislodged from the tree, and 
fast and rapid work is demanded. Here 
the Airedale, if he is not too reckless, will 
show to advantage, but the night hunter 
who is out for pelts rather than the sport 
of giving dog and prey equal chances, per- 
haps prefers to shoot his coon out of the 
tree. In this event it might be better to 
dispense with the Airedale entirely and 
confine one’s attention to the specialist in 
this line; namely, the coon dog. 


ALLUDED to the Airedale as being too 

reckless. This is the fault that many big 
game hunters have always found with this 
variety. From first-hand experience I 
have come to the conclusion that the Aire- 
dale is either an arrant coward or a most 
daring but heedless fighter, thus fre- 
quently paying for his temerity with his 
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life. Shelley, who spent years in Africa 
with the Paul Rainey Big Game Expedi- 
tion, always was of this opinion. Long 
before he published his book he expressed 
his ideas of the breed to me thus: “Some 
are more careful fighters than others, and 
a careful-fighting Airedale is the most val- 
uable of all fighting dogs when it comes to 
lions or the other big game of Africa. 
They never know when to quit, and they 
can deal out dastardly punishment. On 
the other hand, a reckless Airedale can 
never be taught to be careful. He may 
rush into the thick of the fight and make 
a straight lunge for the lion’s throat, only 
to receive a serious blow from one of the 
huge paws of the infuriated animal; which, 
if it does not kill him, makes it necessary 
to take him home on a stretcher, and he is 
of no use until he recovers. 


ful the next time, it would be worth while, 
but it does not, for on the very next oc- 
casion he will do the same thing. 
mire the Airedale for his .extreme game- 
ness, but when I get one that is game and 
careful too, I think I have a treasure.” 


Choice of Breed— 
Temperament 


Vagos is frequently asked as to what 
breed of dog to choose and which is 
the most suitable for all purposes. To 
make any suggestions along this line would 
be futile, for every breed is useful in its 
sphere. Much depends upon the individual 
and upon that individual’s temperament 
very largely; hence what would fit in one 
case would be entirely wrong in another. 
Owners of pointers advance many rea- 
sons on behalf of their favorites as against 





Three setter 
puppies ready to go into training. 


Which do you choose? 


Owned by J. oat wy tae Washington, 


the various breeds of setter, while owners 
of the latter are equally strong on the 
other side. While it may be that on an 
exceptionally dry stretch of prairie coun- 
try, the shorter-coated animal has a slight 
advantage, we do not think that this is of 
paramount importance, and fancy is 
allowed to determine the preference. On 
similar ground, a decision can be made 
when it comes to the different varieties of 
retrievers. Some like the Irish water 
spaniel, others the Chesapeake, others the 
springer, and so on through the entire 
category. 

Of much greater importance is it to 
satisfy oneself that the particular animal 
springs from a good kind, and that from 
his structure he is fitted for the work re- 
quired. Furthermore, there is no reason 
why a dog should not be both good-looking 
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all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that you can afford. 
Combines strength, rigidity, cleanness, neatness, durability and 


economy. 


sections two inch angle iron aluminum fini 
~ netting 











Easy to build. 
_ aad bolt on top rail. 


Simply drive post sections in ground 
Pest and top rail 
sh—punehed for 
and bolting. Sold direct at big saving. Crown 
special dog fencing, 2x4 Inch mesh Ne. I! gauge, 
sold to you at dealer prices. 

Write today fer Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. Neo charge— 
a post card will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Company 


Established 1878 
1352 Tyler St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ne fittings required. 


Labrador Retrievers 


The great Duck and Pheasant Dogs; 
property of Thomas M. Howell, 
Barrington, Illinois 


FOR SALE 


some high class, thoroughly 
trained dogs and bitches. Also 
some smart puppies from im- 
ported stock, very best breed- 
ing. Apply M. HOGAN, Mer. 























DOG 


% pocket when not 


The Bead 





of Nickel Silver Bead Chain, non-rust- 
ing, non-kinkable. i 


Sturdy size for large dogs 
Dainty size for toy dogs 
Supplied direct from the manufacturer 

2 on receipt of price—money back if you 
) are not entirely satisfied. 


410 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Write your name and 
\ f’ address on margin and 


= mail with check. 











LEASH 


Slips easily into 
in use. 

$1.50 
1.00 


Chain Manufacturing Co. 

















Hundred 

Hunting 

Hounds 

Fur Finders 
Trial. C.0.D. 
Closing out Fine Hounds to make room. Dog Col- 
lars with Name, $1. Collar alone 50c. Name Plate 
50c. Worm Remedy. Running fit. Distemper. 
Mange. Conditioner. Fleaer. Canker. $1, each. 
Aluminum Hunting Horns. Polished Texas Models. 
Loud tone. 12 in. $2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5. All 
C.0.D. Guaranteed. Order from Ad. Agents Wanted. 


Hunting, Fishing, Camping Supply Catalogue. 


KASKASKIA, BB23, Herrick, Ill. 


BIG 
SALE 


THE NEW BIRD DOG'S PALACE 





Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in @ 
position that does not touch the body and requires only 
a few seconds to attach or remove it. 


It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfac- 
tory things of its kind imaginable. Built throughout of 


high quality automobile body materials, that will last 


for many years, and is strikingly finished in genuine 
Du Pont Duco Tones, 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired, and all working parts of the 


door being rubber insulated, it is absolutely rattle proof. 
Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 
tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 


Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cars. 
Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 
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German Everyuse Dogs 


Companionable 
America’s largest kennels. 
stud dogs. 
Pups $50.00 and up. 


Dr. Charles Thornton 


Missoula Montana 
aaa Ee 


dog. Stanch pointers, 
land or water, trails 
and _intel- 
Four 
Seventeen brood 





Illinois Hounds 
Trained Hunters on Red 


i Fox, Wolf, Cat, Deer, 
H Coon, 


Opossum and 
Mink. Choice Beagle 
Rabbit Hounds. 

Trial, Catalogue Free 


Riverview Kennels 
Ramsey, I11. 


DOG CARE 


SIMPLIFIED 
Sx shez ap teartet te 0) 


alike. Sent with crisp samples of Mil- 
ler's — Feods for 10c postpaid. 
y- 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
1250 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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GREAT 
DANES 


W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to , 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
d 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 

Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Gabriel’s way of Booey do L ge ame g A wa 


free from mange is not a new, untried 
ment. oasands have found it a de: endable 
and certain method and swear by 
tiveness. Positively never fails, re; 

the variety or condition of mange. It is instant 
death to mange mi and the rwhy “G and this is 
the common_ sense reason }w F ge ek 8 
Mange and Eczema Formula 1, , never 


Address your fails. Absolute satisfaction AAT, 


dog problems to 32. oz. Package $1, $1. 200; Kennel size $2.75. 

Gabriel's In- stores everywhere, or 
° Dept. O. direct, st paid. 

—s foots Ss aeerTemes 

We manufac- 





ture a complete 
line of standard 
remedies for all 


d id: ts. 
chinks MANGE and ECZEMA FORMULA 


Sired 

IMPORTED WINNERS 
At stud Caswell Desert Sand, 
Walnut Cruiser, Tintern-Go- Be 
Bang. ..... Fee $25.00 
Strong, healthy playful puppies. 
Very redirman © Guarantee safe 
delivery or money bac 

Best Pal and Child Dog . 

CASWELL KE hi mrgiete, Ohio 




























MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 
DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 


HUNTING HOUNDS 


Hunting Hounds less than half price, 
shipped on trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, FMS7, Herrick, Ill. 
White Collie Pups Cala 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can } 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels | 
_ Galion, Ohio 








Fora 
HEALTHY SKIN! 


Le Roy’s Peerless 
FLEA SOAP 
Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 


Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet, 
“Care of Dogs” 





10 other guaranteed remedies. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 








HERMOSA KENNELS 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
‘*The best for less’’ 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 
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and a good worker. Many of our best 


| performers, whether in field trials or field 








GABRIEVS 





shooting, are good enough to hold their 


| own in the show ring, should they ever be 


exhibited, and the mere fact that a dog is 
a winner, whether at shows or trials, is no 
reason to suppose that he is useless for 
sporting purposes. 

To be really successful with his dogs, 
the owner should study their character as 
he would a human being’s. Like the 
“higher animal,” a dog has his peculiarities 





which must be recognized, otherwise a 
half-trained animal, or even failure, will 
be the result. How often we hear the old 
phrase, “Mr. So-and-So is a good man, 
but very severe with his dogs.” In every 
litter one will find no two precisely alike, 
and to mete out the same treatment to all 
spells failure in the end. The trainer or 
owner, be he amateur or professional, who 
recognizes this well-known axiom saves 
himself an incalculable amount of disap- 
pointment, and usually has better dogs. 


Conditioning for the Field 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE summer has about spent itself and 
with the approach of September the 
utility dog, whether he be setter, point- 
er, hound, spaniel, or beagle, should be in 
condition for work. It must be borne in 
mind that dogs, to be hard and fit for con- 
tinuous service afield, should be given a 
special course weeks in advance of the 


| opening of the season, for it is unreason- 


able to suppose that a dog would be able 
to stand even a modicum of strenuous 
work after months of summer idleness. 
The professional trainer realizes this and 
begins by easy stages even as early as the 
latter weeks in July. The amateur who 
intends to prepare his own dogs must do 
likewise and if he can spare a few hours 
each day he will find this time not only 
profitably spent, as far as his dog is con- 
cerned, but he will be fitting himself also. 
The dog owner who cannot do this must, 
as the other alternative, send his shooting 
companion to a reputable trainer who will 
actually work his dog. 

Assuming, however, that the owner in- 
tends to prepare his own dog, the impor- 
tant thing to remember is that the animal 
is soft and fat and that the weather is 
warm, consequently he cannot be expected 
to begin at once with the strenuous exer- 
cise that he will be capable of later in the 
season. Proceed slowly, first by giving him 
an hour or two of road work if possible 


| every day; that is, allow him to follow 
| you on long walks, permitting the animal 


to take short gallops in the fields, but bear 
in mind that too much of this at the start 
is likely to make the dog stiff and sore. In 
some cases, indeed, the early work can be 
overdone to the extent of exhausting the 
animal. The natural trait of all hunting 
dogs is work in the fields and woods and 
being buoyed up with the desire to run, 
they will sometimes overdo themselves. 
More than one good dog has thus been in- 
capacitated. As a matter of fact, I have 
known of cases even with professional 
trainers, who were shortsighted enough not 
to realize this and dire consequences re- 
sulted. The first week should be devoted 
to walking the dog along roads or fields 
to the place where he is to be given his 
freedom. Arriving there, allow him to 
hunt and run for twenty or thirty min- 
utes, but no longer. Then put him on 
lead and take him home either afoot or in 
an automobile. Arriving there, rub the 
dog down, thoroughly massaging his 
muscles in legs, loin and body and finish 
by using a stiff brush all over the body. 
After that, if it is in the late afternoon 


| or evening, give him his food for the day 


and allow him to rest until the next day 
when the same process should be repeated. 
It will soon become noticeable that the 
dog’s natural desire to go will be improved. 
He will begin to look forward to these 
daily outings and he will harden by a nat- 


ural process. 


| 
| 


| 
} 


HE obsolete method of cutting a dog’s 
rations to reduce him in flesh as the pre- 


| liminary step toward conditioning is now 


entirely out of favor with the best train- 
ers. Rather continue to feed well; give 
him good wholesome food of which meat 
should be the principal part, and depend 
upon the exercise to bring results. Star- 
vation never will. On the other hand, an 
abundance of food will not only strengthen 
the muscles, but it will tend to keep the 
animal in a generally healthy physical con- 
dition and thus the work may be increased 
from day to day. 

Running on the roads tends to harden 
the feet and fits the dog to gallop over any 
kind of soil, but it must be remembered 
that nothing injures the pads so severely 
as the hard roads. Therefore discretion 
must be exercised. Common intelligence 
will direct the amateur as to the extent of 
such work. Too much of this class of 
work in the early days might cause the 
pads of the feet to become worn to the 
quick and this naturally would necessitate 
a lay-up of a week or ten days. Thus val- 
uable time would go to waste. The thing 
that should always be kept in mind is that 
too much haste lies at the bottom of most 
failures. 

Bring the dog along by these easy 
stages for the first week or more, feeding 
him liberally, and carefully noting from 
day to day that he is improving in stamina 
and the desire to hunt, then he may be in- 
troduced to his regular work, of hunting 
the class of game to which he is adapted, 
for it must be remembered that no matter 
how well a dog has been trained, if these 
lessons that have been inculcated in his 
youth are not put into practical use for 
months at a time, the dog is apt to be- 
come careless. This is especially true of 
pointers and setters. During the early 
days of a season, the best trained dog may 
sometimes flush and chase and show traits 
entirely at variance with his performances 
of the preceding season. In such cases the 
amateur owner must not lose heart; neither 
must he become impatient and use correc- 
tive measures that are entirely too drastic 
to fit the occasion. I have known of dogs 
which during a preceding season had been 
absolutely reliable, but taken out at the be- 
ginning of the next show traits that would 
lead the beholder to believe the animal had 
never been broken. It is simply the ex- 
uberance of hunting desire manifesting it- 
self and if the owner remains calm, cor- 
recting the animal in a firm, but quiet way, 
as the misdemeanor occurs, he will soon 
have him steadied down, for the lessons of 
the early days are not entirely eradicated. 
He will soon learn that an infraction of the 
rules means punishment in some form. He 
may flush and chase the first few times 
out, but the very first infraction should be 
curbed. With most broken dogs a light 
switching, or even a sharp reprimand, after 
a deliberate flush and chase, will do the 
work. Sometimes, however, it is necessary 
to resort to the force collar. Having had 
these experiences before he soon comes to 
understand that these punishments are in- 
variably associated with misdemeanors, for 
the dog has memory. 








| sega of losing your temper if your 
well-broken setter or pointer of the sea- 
son before surprises you with these back- 


slidings. I know of one case where an 
owner made a blinker of his dog after the 
second season, simply because he lost his 
self control. The previous season this partic- 
ular pointer was the most reliable gun dog 
one could wish for. He was hunted reg- 
ularly until the close of that season and al- 
lowed to do much as he pleased during 
the closed months. Without preparation, 
the owner took his dog out on the opening 
day of the following autumn, expecting 
him to show the same perfection that he 
did before the long months of disuse. The 
dog swung away beautifully when given the 
command. In a very few minutes he was 
on a stylish point. The owner, full of 
pride and admiration, turned to his com- 
panion. “Look at that picture,” he said en- 
thusiastically, “can you beat it?” His com- 
panion was an old-timer. “Better not let 
him stand there too long,’ he admonished, 
“the dog has had a long vacation and may 
be overanxious.” “Oh, don’t worry about 
him ...” the owner did not finish the 
sentence, for just at that moment the dog 
dashed forward, put up the bevy of birds 
and chased them to the woods, with the 
owner behind him yelling, commanding and 
heaping maledictions upon the overzealous 
pointer. 

The master caught his dog and by this 
time he was all wrought up. He took the 
unfortunate animal by the scruff of the 
neck and actually kicked and stamped him 
until his companion rushed in to the rescue. 
But the master was little mollified and con- 
tinued in his verbal abuse of dog until the 
latter, thoroughly cowed, remained at heel. 
The hunt was spoiled for that afternoon 
and as it transpired sometime later, so was 
the dog, for that violent outburst and per- 
haps several others that did not come under 
the observation of the companion who was 
with him on this occasion, made a blinker 
of him. The owner became so disgusted 
that he gave the dog to this companion. 
When the latter received this pointer, if 
he did not actually pass his birds he in- 
variably “circled” them. That is, he es- 
tablished his point, but at the approach of 
the gunner he invariably shifted his posi- 
tion and took up his point from another 
direction, indicating plainly that he did not 
wish to take any more chances. In time 
the new owner gained the dog’s confidence 
and overcame the difficulty, but never again 
would this pointer hunt for his old master, 
and who can blame him after such experi- 
ences? The subject of blinking, its cause 
and cure, is a most important one and I 
shall deal with that in a future issue. 


. 
Queries 
Something About Terriers 

Editor Dog Department:—(1) We are wanting 
to get in touch with owners of Irish terriers; 
can you send us a list of breeders of this variety? 
(2) Could you kindly explain the various breeds 
of terriers and particularly the difference between 
the Irish terrier and the Airedale? Is the Irish 
terrier a great deal like the Airedale? There are 
so many advertisements of wire-haired terriers I 
do not understand whether they are wire-haired 
Irish terriers or wire-haired fox terriers. I would 
appreciate your giving me the full description of 
the different varieties—F. V. W., Kans. 


Answer:—(1) As per your request we are 
sending you a list of some of the breeders of 
Irish terriers. (2) The Irish terrier is red or 
brick color and always wire-haired, or rough- 
coated. The fox terrier is an entirely different 
variety. We should like to give you the full 
description of each variety together with the 
standards, but space forbids. If, however, you 
are interested in studying the different breeds, 
we would suggest that you procure a copy of 
“‘Dogcraft” which may be obtained through this 
department. The price, bound in cloth, is $2 
per copy.—A. F. H. 
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No Breed Immune to Rabies 
Question:—I have been told that Airedales are 
more liable to rabies than other breeds of dogs, 
and will be grateful for an expression from you 
on this subject.—G. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Answer:—Rabies when inoculated by the bite 
of a rabid dog will affect dogs of one species 
in as large a proportion of cases as those of 
another species. The little toy poodle is just 
as apt to develop rabies when bitten as is the 
Airedale. No breed is immune, though a satis- 
factory immunity may be induced in every in- 
dividual, regardless of size or breed, by vaccina- 
tion once a year with a killed culture of rabies 
vaccine. Many large municipalities like Kansas 
City have stamped out this deadly malady by 
compulsory vaccination. Since Airedales are 
primarily working dogs extensively used as big 
game hunters and vermin exterminators, and some- 
times show unreasonable fighting proclivities, they 
are more often bitten than some other breeds, and 
when affected with rabies will develop the furious 
type in a larger proportion of cases. A gentle toy 
dog afflicted with furious rabies will fight a buzz 


saw or an Airedale without flinching —A. A. H. 
Treatment for Epilepsy 
Question:—My spayed two-year-old German 


shepherd dog is bothered with fits. She has been 
subject to them all her life. The fits do not last 
longer than a minute, but seem to use up every 
ounce of her strength. Just before they come on 
she flinches. Noise or unexpected noises do not 
seem to bring them on. They can come while she 
is eating or even sleening. At these times she is 
very high-strung and nervous, and she will fall 
on her side, is very rigid for a very few seconds, 
then sets her feet into rapid motion, gasping for 
breath. The fits always cause her to foam at the 
mouth, the foam often being mingled with blood. 
When the fit has passed she staggers about, bump- 
ing into anything that is in her way. She seems 
to be blind at this time. When she recovers, 
which takes but a few minutes, she will play and 
act naturally. She eats well and though a little 
fat seems in good condition. Has also been 
wormed.—M. H. B., Vt. 


Answer:—Your dog has epilepsy, which is as 
nearly incurable in dogs as in mankind. The 
length of time between fits may be lengthened by 
putting about 15 grains of triple bromides in 
each two quarts of drinking water. When a 
spell appears to be coming on, give a %-grain 
tablet of luminal. 
can be given safely each morning.—A. 4. H 


Weaning of Pups 
Question:—Please let me know about what age 
pups can be weaned, also how soon after weaning 
can a bitch be worked with perfect safety ?—L. L. 
E., Canada. 


Answer:—Pups can be weaned at four weeks, 
earlier in an emergency. Feed Mead’s Dextro 
Maltose in milk, then cottage cheese, scrapéd raw 
steak, dry bread, etc. The matron can be safely 
worked within three weeks.—A. A. H. 


Probably Has Eczema 

Question:—My seven-year-old pointer bitch 
which is very fat (the favorite of the kennel) 
has recently developed a very offensive odor. 
I have the cleanest kennels, never had mange. 
She romps with younger dogs and they do not 
have this odor. She does not scratch much and 
always has been kept under sanitary conditions, is 
fed green bones from the market and table scraps. 
The coat looks healthy, and she is in good con- 


dition. I noticed a portion of tapeworm about 
two weeks ago. Could this be the cause of the 
odor? —C. W. H., Ii. 


Answer:—I am strongly inciined to helieve your | 


dog has eczema, as mange would have spread to 
other dogs before now. Sponge the entire body 
two times a week with a very warm solution of 
one tablespoonful formaldehyde in one or two 
quarts of water. Give her a good tapeworming, 
and repeat this in ten days. This is not the 
cause of the odor. Give one-half to one table- 
spoonful milk of magnesia each morning, and feed 
any of the following raw foods—one-third each 
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One-eighth grain or % grain | 













pe yuurs wants nothing finer on’ 
Christmas Day than Ken-L-Ration fed 
to him by you. 


Its quality has made it famous. 
It is the original and genuine bal- 











pure meat, cereal and cod liver oil. 

Cooked and canned, 
ready to feed. Sold 
every where. 


CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 
ROCKFORD, iLL. 





THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 








WORMS 
In dogs and puppies are the cause of much | 
distress, FITS and many deaths. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
The modern worm expeller, a safe treatment for pups 
and an effective one for grown dogs. Will positively 
stop FITS when due to the heavy infestation of 
HOOK and ROUND WORMS (Ascarids). In cap- 
sules of assorted sizes, easy to give, $1.00 postpaid 


.» Dept. “A, Quiney, il. 
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The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for ali dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 
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“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 


effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. Assorted sizes, $1,00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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PERFECTION FOODS « COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 
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lean beef, liver, eggs or cottage cheese, as the 
protein portion, tomato or carrot as vegetable, 
and bran for the cereal. Bones to chew upon are 
recommended. A lotion may be made of % ounce 
each of tannic acid, chloral hydrate, and salicylic 
acid in a quart of bathing alcohol, to be applied 
sparingly to itching areas. Apply twice daily. 
Add 2 ounces glycerine if the skin is dry.— 
A. A. OH. 
In Re Distemper Serum 

Question:—I am writing you to ask if the new 
distemper serum as discovered by the English is 
now available in the U. S. A.? I have an Irish 
setter pup about three months old and, having lost 
several dogs with this dread disease, I am de- 
sirous of having this one inoculated. However, 
before doing so I would like to be sure that I 
am getting this positive preventive, as there are 
several on the market. I have inquired from 
several veterinarians in Rochester, and they do 
not have this new English serum and state it is 
not as yet available. They do have some which 
they claim is very good, but they will not guar- 
antee any percentage of protection. One veter- 
inarian tells me that he has this new method and 
there is a question in my mind as to whether 
this is a substitute or the real thing, as it seems 
to me if one veterinarian had it, others well 
known would also use it. The pup seems to have 
a discharge from the eyes. What treatment would 
you recommend?—A. W. F., N. Y. 


Answer:—The English method distemper vac- 
cine consists of an injection of chemically killed 
spleen emulsion recovered from a virulent dis- 
temper case, followed within three weeks by a 
virulent or untreated spleen emulsion. The 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif., market the 
first but not the second, and as this gives only a 
passive immunity, lasting from three to twelve 
weeks, it is not generally used. The Jensen 
Salsbery Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo., will 
soon distribute the complete treatment through 
veterinary channels at a price within reason, and 
it will pay you to wait for it. Pus in the eyes 
may indicate so many things I hesitate to venture 
a guess, but recommend a 20 per cent solution 
of argyrol three times daily. Feed raw beef on 
bones instead of canned foods. He is probably 
still homesick. A black stool is normal if 


formed.—A. A. H. 


One Duck Dog 


(Continued from page 23) 


if you hadn’t killed it first,” laughed Mark, 
throwing the dead ducks into the blind. 
“You got over on my side. Here, Bus. 
That’s all of them.” 

But Bus was not so sure. He went out 
to the blocks, swam around and _ sniffed 
at each. 

“Here, Bus,” called Mark. 
You've got ‘em all.” 

Again Bus seemed to doubt the word of 
his lord and master. He turned and headed 
out into the fog. 

“T’ll bet,” said Mark, when he saw Bus 
do this, “that you killed that last duck.” 

I doubted it, and said so. That duck 
had been too far away, I argued. Mark 
didn’t care. It was a dead duck. Bus 
said so, and it was. 

Mark and Bus were correct. After a 
moment Bus swam into view with a large 
greenhead in his mouth. 

Bus did not place this duck upon the 
ground, but carried it to Mark. 

“Well,” said Mark to Bus, with a sly 
wink at me, “lay it down.” 

3us paid no attention to the command. 
He stood looking unconcernedly off across 
the lake, so unconcernedly that I suspected 
something. I discovered the plot when, 
after a fond pull at Bus’s ear, Mark 
grasped the duck by the feet. The duck 
was a cripple and Bus had been taught to 
hold cripples securely until human hands 
relieved him of his charges! 


“Here, fella. 


EFORE we had replaced the hay 


bundles, the decoys announced ap- 


proaching visitors. 
“They’re coming from the north,” whis- 
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pered Mark, pushing his gun outside. “You 
take the lead ducks and I'll shoot those 
farther back. Then we won't double on 
em.” 

Nine sprigtails came bursting into 
view, with a noise like a rushing wind. 
They were directly opposite me before I 
was ready. I aimed at the leader and 
pulled. The third duck splashed into the 
water. I shifted my aim back to that 
leader, took slightly more lead and pulled 
again. The second duck made a_ very 
creditable effort to knock the southwest 
corner of the lake dry. 

3efore the firing ceased Bus was out 
and gone. He came back, presently, with 
a pair of dead sprigtails and refused to 
go back. 

“That's all,” declared Mark. “Bus 
knows better than we do how many ducks 
fall from a flock. Dog-gone you,” he 
turned accusingly to me, “I told you to 
take the leader of the flock. Just as I shot 
at that third duck, ‘bang’ went your gun 
and down dropped my target. Same thing 
happened when I lined up on number two. 
I thought if you were going to shoot back 
in the flock I’d go up front. Before my 
shot left the end of my gun barrel that 
duck was fallin’.” 

“Well!” I admitted contritely. “You see 
I was trying to kill that lead drake, but I 
guess maybe I didn’t lead him enough. 
Pintails at full speed do travel, don’t they? 
Say,” recalling Mark’s recent remark, 
“how the heck did you know those ducks 
were coming from the north?” 

“Because,” explained Mark with a smile, 
“the decoys up north saw them first and 
hollered first.” 


S WE lolled upon our comfortable 
padded seats a few minutes later, Bus 
raised his ears. A far-away quack came 
to our ears. About the time the decoys 
saw the oncoming ducks, already warned 
by Bus, we were ambushed behind the hay. 
Two greenwing teal came zipping by. 
We pushed out. 

“Bang—bang !” 

“Bang—bang !” 

“Now you're even,” I said, as we recov- 
ered the front of the blind, “for I shot 
at two dead ducks that time. And I 
couldn’t stop to save me!” 

Six mallards came next. They declined 
all invitations from our decoys, however, 
and settled near the dam. A breeze sprang 
up, the fog scattered, and for half an hour 
we watched the six big ducks feeding. 

After a cup of hot coffee I placed an eye 
against my opening in the hay for another 
look at the ducks down by the dam. They 
had disappeared. We never saw them 
again. As I turned to break the news to 
Mark, I noticed that one of the blocks 
seemed to ride the waves queerly. I 
looked closer at it. The decoy ducked 
its head! It turned out to be a lone fe- 
male mallard, which we almost lost be- 
cause each of us waited for the other to 
shoot, then both belatedly fired together. 
Without Bus we would have lost that duck. 
As it was, he chased it far up into a neck 
out of our sight before he caught it. 

While Bus was gone, fourteen fat, round 
butterballs came in. We permitted them 
to alight. 

“Now,” said Mark, “watch what Bus 
does when he sees those ducks.” 

I watched. Bus came, presently, cutting 
across a neck of land toward the blind, 
female mallard dangling. All at once he 
saw the butterballs. He stopped stock- 
still. For an instant he eyed those wild 
ducks as though he suspected them to be 
strangers, but wasn’t exactly sure. Satis- 
fied on this point, his tail straightened, his 
front foot lifted, and he froze! 





A DOG pointing wild ducks with a 
wing-tipped wild duck in his mouth! 
It was a delightful experience. Mark’s 
eyes were soft, as he, too, noted Bus, and 
I began to appreciate something of the 
affection he had for his_ short-legged, 
crossbred duck dog. And I sympathized 
fully. Bus was worthy of the trust. I 
began wishing I owned a dog like him. 

“Now stay on your own side,” suggested 
Mark, as we pushed out. 

To this day I can distinctly remember 
the details of the rise of those fourteen 
fat round butterballs. Four of them at 
my end of the flock were strung out in a 
line. They arose in perfect formation, 3 
feet apart, and headed south. 

Reckoning my lead from recent experi- 
ences with fast-flying sprigs, I almost 
missed the leader of the line. It sat down 
hurriedly, however, so I turned my atten- 
tion to the next in line. Four shots and 
four ducks! And it all seemed so simple. 
So it is. Sometimes we can do it that way. 
But sometimes we can't. 

One of Mark’s ducks fell near Bus and 
began to flop away. Bus pounced, like a 
terrier, upon it. Right then Bus found 
himself in a dilemma, a dilemma that I 
watched with interest. He had a crippled 
duck in his mouth and another beneath his 
paws! . He couldn’t abandon either, since 
the other would escape. 

Believe it or not, Bus solved the problem 
by putting both ducks upon the ground and 
by grasping one foot of each in his teeth. 
And he was the proudest dog I ever saw, 
I think, when he came to us, those two 
ducks pounding him about the ears with 
their wings. 

At 7:30 Bus growled. We looked out 
to find a meadow hawk after our tethered 
decoy hen. Mark fired, the hawk fell 
into the water, and, ignored by Bus, 
floated off against a Chinquapin lily, bob- 
bing up and down, brown-tipped feathers 
ruffled in the wind. 

At 7:42 Bus arose, sniffed at his crack 
between the hay bundles, and pointed. 

“Well, what has—?” I began. 

“Sh!” whispered Mark. “Bobwhites, 
maybe.” 

It wasn’t a bobwhite that zipped away 
from the immediate vicinity of my face, 
when we shoved out, however, but a jack- 
snipe. 


1) gpeery guffawed at my start of surprise, 
and missed the snipe. I echoed Mark’s 
guffaw and shot an ounce and a quarter 
of shot into Mark’s lake some 2 feet behind 
the snipe. We both guffawed, both fired 
two nicely patterned charges, and the jack- 
snipe was our meat, meat which Bus did 
not for a fraction of an instant, even, hesi- 
tate to retrieve. 

Yet some folks say that a dog doesn’t 
reason! 

At one minute after 8 o’clock the decoys 
displayed many of the well-known symp- 
toms of delirium tremens. A _ horde of 
mallards came across the meadow, flying 
low, a confused, excited mob. 

As they settled, with orange-colored 
feet down-stretched, among the blocks, we 
came forth and finished filling our bags. 

Once more, small, short-legged Bus did 
his duty, did it in a manner which pleased 
me mightily. Then, on the way home, 
Mark let him out at one of those big black 
soithwestern Missouri Osage orange 
hedges, and Bus found a covey of bob- 
whites for us. He handled those quail like 
the “real bird dog” he is, and we came 
home eager for our day’s work, our only 
regret being that the exposed roll of films 
of Bus and the ducks fell into the lake and 
was ruined. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR . Di icati 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCO re Pie yin on eaitintion. 


Bp MPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Each number and initial counts as a se 


parate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 


ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that me submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 


your advertisement. OUTDOO 


; YR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by t 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the 


cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


ousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 





Birds And Animals 








The Mackensen Game Park 





Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 

fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 

vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














MECHANICAL FERRETS 


Hunters and Trappers: See and try the ‘‘Screw- 
Bug,’’ @ Mechanical ferret for routing Rabbits, 
Skunk, and other burrowing animals. 


Sold by mail allowing five days’ trial with an ab- 
solute money back guarantee, 

Price $4.00 each with order prepaid, or C. O. D. 
plus postage. Free circulars, and testimonials. 


THE GRABOW Co. 
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MONTCAL 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of 


Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, well-grown 
birds for turning down on estates and game preserves 
this fall. 

Montcalm-bred Ring Necks are characterized by bril- 
liancy of plumage, correct size, plumpness, vigor and 
health. 

Order your breeding birds for next year now and insure 
Maximum results. 














Montcalm Game Farm 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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Hardy Northern Grown 

heasants, Wild Turkeys 
English Ringnecked, Blacknecked and Mongolian 
Pheasants, all produced on our 8,000 acre Game 
Farm and Shooting Preserve in Ideal Northern 
Game Country. Now booking orders for birds 
for winter delivery and eggs for spring delivery. 




















GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Franklin Square Dept. H New York LUPTON Bou L MICHIGAN 
eS — : e e 
py. Buy Wire Netting at Wholesale 
ii i i ing in all si 
Rag bist nies? sacle: Wadioule prices and szem cf 
Dealel delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass.; 
Pp; zs Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
rice Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 
Crown Iron Works Co. en 

























For Pleasure and Profit 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers entire field 
of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, 
Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, etc. Sample copy l5c. 
Subscription U. S. and Canada $1.00 per year. 
Foreign $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 

Dick Building St. Peter, Minnesota 

















MUSKRATS 


Make money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in 
swamps. Send for facts. We can handle orders for any 
quantity of ‘‘Selected’’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real 
beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 
BEAVER AND MUSKRATS for sale. Northern Mich- 
igan’s finest stock, ranch raised. Beaver $150 to 
$200 per pair. Muskrats $15 per trio. For full partic- 
ulars address Bay Furnace Game Farm, Munising, ore 
Prompt delivery. 
We are ex- 








LIVE MUSKRATS—BLACK or Brown. 
Order now to avoid being disappointed. 


perienced and reliable. Write for terms and _ prices. 
Large contracts and foreign orders solicited. Ww. &, 
Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., Dept. K-12. 





MAKE MONEY—RAISE Dolson’s Gold Star Pedigreed 

Chinchilla and New Zealand White fur rabbits. Hud- 
son Seal Quality pen-raised muskrats Catalog free. 
Dolson Fur Farms, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. tf 








QUALITY MINK, CHOICE dark Mink. We have them. 

Write us for description and prices Weber's Fur 
Rarch, Hilbert, Wis. 11-2 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giant's, 


New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New 


Bethlehem, Pa. 











equabs and 

make money. Sold 

by millions at higher 

prices than 
chickens. Wri 

at once for two 


TWO, 






do 


it, One is 
pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for Books 3 and 4. 
You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 429 H Street, Meirose Highiands, Massa 
chusetts. Established 23 years. Reference, any bank. 


MONEY IN RABBITS 


Silver Black Fox—Heavy Weight Chinchillas 
Other leading fur breeds. 16 e catalogue of breeds, manage- 
ment, hutches, etc. Shows real opportunities in fur farming. 


RANSOM FUR FARM’ GENEVA, OHIO 


FOR SALE: CHOICE Ontario Muskrats in any quantity, 
sex and live delivery guaranteed. We are a reliable 
company and in position to give you service. Big Creek 
Muskrat Farms, Ltd., 612-14-16-18 Lister Bldg., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Canada. 12-6 
MINK—1929 YOUNG, dark Northern Minnesota stock, 
125 pairs or in trios to offer. Special price on quan- 
tity lots. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Maur- 
ice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 12-2 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets supreme—Mated pair $5, 
express paid, safe delivery anywhere guaranteed. A 
Christmas present that’s different. Booklet. Wildwoods 
Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 
PEN RAISED MUSKRATS—Very Select quality. Ex- 
ceptionally large, dark breeders. Order early and avoid 
























disappointment Write for terms. Cedar Valley Fur 
Farms, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
FINEST QUALITY BREEDING stock, mink, raccoon, 


muskrats, splitcap skunk, silver and red foxes. Full 
Particulars 10c. Minnesota Fur Ranch, Frost, Minn. 
RAISE FUR BEARING Rabbits. We buy all you raise 

paying as high as $30.00 each. Send for free catalog. 
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Fur Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 






The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 


* 
KING 
CHINCHILLAS 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and 
find a ready market everywhere. Himalayas (Ermine 
Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers. 
We teach you how to raise them. No previous experi- 
ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then later, 
out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and build 
a real income of your own. Write for Facts today. 
CONRAD'S, BOX 39g CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 














JACKS AND AUTEN 
COTTONTAILS \!/MAt> SMa 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
Est Y Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
tomer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











BREED BIG BLACK MUSKRATS 


And Reap the Profits that come 
to Selective Stock Breeders 
EASTERN SHORE FURS, Inc. 


55 Knickerbocker Bidg. Baltimore, Md. 
Send for Free Booklet 
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OUTDOOR CO., Box 1020 Holmes Park, Missour! 








SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS 
PIGEONS, MINK, MUSKRAT 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll 
show you how to make big profits. 
Write for facts. 


708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 














Chinchilla and Silver 
Fox Rabbits 


With a buy back contract 

















NEW ZEALAND WHITES and white hog giants. Brand Farms, 8437 Panola Street, New Orleans, La. 
Seniors and juniors. Write for price list. Ogle FOR SALE: MINK. Squi - aap — . * 
: ee és : - - SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, fer- 
Rabbitry, 1901 E. Seren, Setorset = — se rets, “muskrats. ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, Marsh or Pen Raised Muskrats 
J r MINK, J IN, Silver Badger, (1) n opossums, . ippman, Caledonia, Minn. . H 
. > W vi } 
For rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Wis. 10-3 | RapGERS--T HAVE tad 30 yeny experience tating | | Ploneer Fur Farms Gunnison, Colo. 
FERRETS, ENGLISH AND Fitch. Young and yearling and trapping badgers. My instructions $1. David 
stock. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 10-3 | Amstutz, Ransom, Kansas. | 
RANCH MINK OF Quality. Mankato Fur Ranch, ae GOLDEN PHEASANTS; MIXED Bantams, also white | L = 
kato, Minn. Joe A. Bellig, Prop. - silkies. Wm. Coburn, 5200 Riverside, Indianapolis. a te 
DARK NORTHERN MUSKRATS at $6 a pair. Prince- | FERRETS, HAND TRAINED, tame $5. Charles Gal- Mention aie ad : ile in 
ton Fur Farms, Princeton, Minn. lagher, Spencer, Towa. 11-2 Sie y ~ OPO 
: o Advertisers 
FOR SALE: FEW Male Mink. Pen raised, Quebec FERRETS, WHITE AND BROWN shipped C. O writing t 


A. M. Peterson, Hanover, Mont. 


strain, good dark color. 





L mm 
$5.00. Paul S. Almendinger, Prospect, Ohio. 12-2 | 




















78 
Foxes 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 











The Prize Winning Ranch 
Every fox sold is br 40 Pairs of Prize 
by Prize Winners Pe. Winners — 





— ‘ a4 
*1928 Grand Show Champion Tarnedge Silver King I’ 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S 


Catalog SABBATIS, N. Y. 











Learn Fur Farming— 


YEAR BOOK &i'z, Site Fee an’ 


Fur Farming Industries 


176 pages—beautifully printed and illustrated. 
Tells all about fur farming, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin—write today for your copy. 


Send 26c to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Outdoor Life g Outdoor Recreation 


Kennel Department 


Kennel Department 





ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING Hounds—Extra high class 

Coon Hounds $100.00 and $150.00 each. Extra high 
class coon, skunk, opossum hounds $75.00. High class 
combination tree hounds $50.00; average combination tree 
hounds $30.00. Old coon hounds good for a season or 
two $20.00 each. Young well started two-year-old coon 
hounds $20.00. Coon hound pups $10.00. Champion 
rabbit hounds $20.00. Best of fox hounds $30.00, $40.00 
and $50.00. Trial allowed. Twenty years a shipper. 
References your state. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Ark. 
OORANG AIREDALES make ideal Christmas: gifts. 

These dogs are noted for their intelligence, loyalty 
and dependability. They have no equals as companions, 
watch-dogs, silent trailers, tree-barkers and retrievers 
from land and water. Don’t buy just Airedale when you 
can obtain a genuine Oorang Airedale puppy at $25.00 
to $35.00 each, with satisfaction and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Walter H. Lingo, LaRue, Ohio. 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, 











Ina, Illinois, offers for sale 

extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, 
wolf and coyote hounds; Crackerjack Rabbit hounds, 
young dogs well started on game, at $15.00 each. Also 
Pointers and Setters. All dogs shipped on trial. Cat- 
alogue 10c. 7-tf 


HANDSOME PAIR HIGH headed fast wide all day go- 

ing dogs 3 and 4 years old, staunch, steady, easy to 
handle retrievers. This kind seldom found for sale. 
Closed season reason for such price. $75 each. Approval. 
Mississippi Clay Company, 306 Garland, Memphis, Tenn. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. tf 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, Gor- 
don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred sami 
t 


























Atlantic, Iowa. 
SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES,  Strongheart blood- 
' lines, Females, $12.50; males, $20.00; bred females, 
FOX BREEDERS! Weare agtnorized vistributors | $60.00. Stud dog; white puppies, $40.00. Shipped C. 
for The French Remedy Com- | ©. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, North 
pany’s New Improved Combination 3-in-1 PSU LES Dakota. “ 
VERMICIDE CA ad Hook Worm IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
For Round Worms, Tape Worms a’ - trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
_ . ee tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Neo: ? Halt-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
° . Box of 20 Capsules $1. 50 BEST RABBIT hounds $20 each. Beagles $25. 
Price: Box of 500 Capsules $20. Fully trained, not gunshy. All sizes, colors. Partly 


Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 















An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those _ 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 

SILVER FOX NEWS, C., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 





I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 
time. Can teach any reader of this Magazine how 





to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, 
Stanstead, Que, 8-6 
SILVER FOXES, LOWEST prices, highest quality. 


Special offer to first purchaser in each county. Factor’s 
Fox Farm, Lancaster, Ohio. 7-6 


Homesteads and Lands 


A few thousand acres seized and sold for taxes at a dol- 

lar or two an acre—almost nothing! In parcels of from 
one to a thousand acres each, they are scattered through- 
out Canada from the Atlantic to Pacific. Beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps, lake frontages, sum- 
mer cottage sites, mining claims, farms, forest lots, es- 
pecially selected, fully described and_ offered on easy 
terms of $5.00 a month and upward, ‘You don’t have to 
be a millionaire to share in Canada’s phenomenal prog- 
ress. You don’t have to be an invalid to benefit by Can- 
ada’s glorious health-giving climate. This great land 
of opportunity is described in a_ beautifully illustrated 
booklet now in course of preparation. The greater part 
of the issue of this booklet will be reserved for our 
old friends whose names are already on our mailing list 
and who will receive a copy immediately on publication. 
A few copies will remain to be mailed post free to our 
new applicants. If we haven’t your name now, just tear 
out this ad and mail it to us with your name and ad- 
dress, so that a copy of this interesting 1930 book let 
may be reserved for you. ‘Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 
72 Queen Street, West, Toronto 2, Canada. 


CLUB HOUSE FOR Sale, Franklin City, Va.. 20 

rooms, good condition, end R. R. Line, Good Harbor, 
very best gunning and fishing; give away price, $2,000. 
Must be sold. Cost $6,000 to build. Was hotel. Write 
owner, Ernest Shockley, Stockton, Md. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur- 














farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kans. Bas 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 11-2 















NOW! §0c 
DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 


in Story Form 

No Trapper knows too much 
to read this book! 

Outdoor Life Bookshop 





trained dogs $12.50. Full hounds. 


Satisfaction. Blanks 
Kennels, Decatur, Il. 10-3 


COON HUNTERS Thirty choice bluetick straight coon- 

ers, real water and swamp hunters, the kind seldom 
offered for sale. Fifty black tan, redbone combination fur 
hunters, guaranteed to tree and bay coon, skunk and 
opossum. Forty silent trailers, real day hunters on 
mink, and coon at night. Old cooners good for few sea- 
sons hunting started hounds, barking up. All hounds 
tested and hunted on wild game before shipping. Cor- 
respondence with real sportsmen a pleasure. Satisfied 
customers in your state. Catalogue free. Riverview 
Kennels, Ramsey, Til. 


ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, Llewellin-Lavarac 
strain, six generation pedigree, blood-lines of Field 
and Show Champions, Prince Rodney, Roy of Edendale, 
Mohawk, Gladstone, Eugene’s Ghost. 18 beautiful young- 
sters, blue-belton and orange-belton markings. (30 sold 
during last three months thru these advertisements to 
satisfied buyers.) Only the best and guaranteed right. 
$35 each. E. B. McIntyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
COON HUNTERS WHO are interested in a better class 
of Coonhounds, carefully trained and classified on wild 
game by expert handlers, should investigate our $200.00 
dogs that are the kind of Coonhounds you often hear 
about but seldom see. We also have good Coonhounds 
at $150.00 and $100.00 each, but we frankly admit that 
we can not produce quality Coonh ds at ch prices, 
Lingorue Kennels, LaRue, Ohio. 


RABBIT HUNTERS WHO are interested in a bette 
class of Rabbit Hounds, carefully trained and classi- 
fied by expert handlers, should investigate our $75.00 
dogs that are the kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear 
about but seldom see. We also have good Rabbit Hounds 
at $50.00 each, but we frankly admit that we can not 
produce quality Rabbit Hounds at cheaper prices. Lin- 
gorue Kennels, LaRue, Qhio. 
WE OWN BRACE high class shooting dogs, pointer and 
setter, on account closed season have decided to sell. 
They are 3 and 4 years, lots of experience and are 
good to look at, fast, wide, staunch, steady, ¢ re- 
trievers, sold for no fault on earth, in fact they must 
please purchaser, Some experience on chicken, $75 
each approval. Mississippi Clay Company, No. 306 
Garland, Memphis, Tenn. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, Gun and field broken long eared 
type American straight leg beagles, also fox hounds 
trained on rabbits. Nothing to offer but the best, all 
day hunters and routers, guaranteed to start and stay 
with a rabbit until holed or shot. Price $25.00 and 
$35.00 ten days trial. Catalog. Riverview Kennels, 
Ramsey, IIL 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. HIGHEST breeding, Sire Ch. 
Jamson of Ware. Eight champions including Dual 
and Triple Int. champion in three generations. (It pays 
to pay for the pedigree.) Southwic Springer Kennels, 
Guy C. Connelly, Prop., Breckenridge, Texas 
RUNNING FITS remedy, guaranteed cure three dogs 
$1.00 has never failed, sold 500 treatments one month. 
The best canker, .black tongue, distemper, mange, worm 
expeller remedies each $1.00, Results guaranteed. Cata- 
logue free. Kennel Supply Co., Ramsey, Ill. 





























NEAT DOG CARRIERS, for running board. 

own. Save car upholstery, cheaply made. 
full directions, 50c. Smith Basset 
Spring Valley, Ohio. 


Make your 
Pictures, 
Hound Kennels, 


GREYHOUND REGISTERED BITCH “‘Blarney Fitz’ 
sired by Waterloo Cup Winner, ‘‘Dick Fitz’’ imp. 1 

year old. First $60 gets her. Guaranteed okay and fast. 

SD. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 








MAKE YOUR OWN Dog cakes; Know what your dog | BASSET HOUNDS, REAL Go-Getters for rabbits. 
eats. Recipes 25c. Running Fits folder, causes, rid- breeding stock, hunters and pups for sale; dogs at stud. 
dance 25c. Both for 35c. Smith Basset Hound Kennels, | Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring Valley. Ohio. 
Spring Valley, Ohio. Send dime for illustrated descriptive folder. 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel | AFTER TWENTY YEARS with hunting dogs, I still 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- string with the ‘King Terriers’’—The Airedale. 
| sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, | Some_nice puppies on hand reasonable George Harker, 
Denver, Colo. tf | San Fernando, Calif. 








FOR SALE: TRAINED Water Spaniels and Beagle 
hounds and Water Spaniel pups. Send stamped envelope 
if interested. H. J. Thiede, Fond du Lac, Wis. 11-tf 


COCKER SPANIELS FOR show, pets and hunting com- 
panions, Also black and white stud. C. stader, 
2142 Jevauld Ave., Niagara Falls, New York 





SPRINGER STUD, GREAT working and bench win- 
ning son of Dual Champion Flint of Avendale. Mrs. 
M. Buchanan, Lakewood Country Club, Denver, Colo. 
11-6 

GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 

mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, FINEST breeding. Registered, 
for sale or trade, shotguns, rifles, pistols or what have 


Cc, 











you? Neil Abrams, Stanwood Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 

Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex, 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 9-6 





CLASSY, pedigreed, Airedale male puppies, $15. Prompt 
service, safe delivery guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgway, 


Ohio. 








SPRINGERS—MALES AND Females, year old and up. 
Registered. State wants. Siskiyou Kennels, Rt, 1, 

Box 64, Medford, Ore 

HIGH CLASS SHOOTING 





Dogs, pointers and setters, 





shipped on trial, price list on request. Joe Moss, 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 
SNOW WHITE POLICE puppies. Strongheart blood 
lines. Ship C. O. D. on approval. James Dailey. 
Verndale, Minn 





FOX, COON, RABBIT, wolf, skunk and rabbit hounds, 
Trial, satisfaction. Field selected. Blanks Kennels, 
Decatur, Ill. a 10-3 
GREYHOUNDS—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS. Regis- 
tered. Catalog dime. Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cim- 
arron, Kans. 10-3 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio. 10-3 














FOR SALE: HUNTING pups. Guarantee satisfaction 
or money back. W. L_ Hicks, Calico Rock, Ark. 11-2 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable 


prices. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo 11-6 





MANY TRAINED FOX hounds on trial. Also young 
dogs. Satisfaction. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, Tll_ 10-3 





NICE GORDON SETTER male pup, 8 mo. o'd, from 
real dogs, $20.00. A. P. Wadlington, Princeton, Ky. 
FIVE HIGH-CLASS coon, skunk and opossum hounds. 
Trial. Arthur F. Samney, Springfield, Mo. 11-6 


BEAUTIFULLY MARKED BOSTON Bull pup, ~~ 

















$20. 739 East Ist Ave., Danver, Colo. 
HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds, 23 years a 
shipper. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 11-3 
COCKER SPANIELS, CHOICE pups, best of breed- 
ing. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 11-2 





POLICE PUPS FOR sale, Blue ribbon winners. Arthur 
Anson, Mose, N. Dak. = fa eae Al 
WHOA! GET THAT Springer pup from Joe Fargo, 
Abilene, Kans. ere 11-2 


REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, 
Mayport, Pa. 7-tf 





25 








ELIGIBLE SPRINGER AND Cocker Spaniel puppies. 
Few older Springers and Irish Water Spaniels. Pryor 

& Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn 
Best Bloodlines, 


IRISH TERRIERS PEDIGREED. 
types, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba Elkins, 
Indiana. 


Route 3, Kokomo, 
TRAIN THAT PUP. ‘Training the Rabbit Hound.” 
$1. Smith Basset Hound Ken- 








a book you need. 
nels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS of Ida Grove, Iowa 
has trained dogs, also bitches open or bred. Pups all 
ages. Priced reasonable. 
REGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniels and Springers, 
all ages. Trained and partly trained. Minnesota Ken- 
nels, Rush City, Minn. 
BUY REGISTERED ENGLISH Bulls from largest lit- 
ters $12.00, $25.00 up. F. Renner, Table Grove, Ill. 
COCKER SPANIELS. PEDIGREED, March puppies 

















Reasonable. Belle Millspaw, Ellington, New York. 
TRAINED CAT, COON and Coyote hounds for sale 
cheap. August Westman, Carnation, Wash. 





WANT TO BUY pedigreed male Scotch Terrier Puppy. 
Lee Shelton, Kennett, Missourt. 


BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8 50; females $7.50. 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


LET ME TRAIN your Bird dog. 





Floyd 





Paul Otto, Levy, Ark. 








Taxidermy 


FOR SALE: NEWLY mounted mountain sheep and goat 
heads. Elk heads, extra fine white tail deer heads, 
moose heads, set of horns of all kinds. Mountain lion 





skins, black, brown, grizzly and polar bear skins, all 
guaranteed Ss. . S.A. duty free. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 11-tf 





FOR SALE: FOUR newly mounted Alaska moose heads, 

spread of horns across fifty-six, fifty-four, fifty-three 
and forty-eight inches. Massive, showy, well formed 
heads of the very best class. Perfect in every way. 
Reasonable prices. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxider- 





mist, Unionville, Ontario, 11-tf 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 


natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. rti- 
ficial eyes _and teeth. Ilustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
FOR SALE: ONE exceptionally fine newly mounted 
buffalo head. One of the Yellowstone herd. Price on 
request. Photo 25c. L. Loew & Son, Taxidermists, 437 
S. Main, Colville, Wash. 
HELP WANTED. NEW York Taxidermist wants young 
man to learn. Steady, Box 500, OUTDOOR LIFE. 11-2 
TANNED BUFFALO HIDES for sale. Tom Smith. 
Fredonia, Ariz. 10-4 














Taxidermy 


TAXIDERMIST | 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc. 
Ld buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, and 
muntine. M. J. HOFMANN 


nting. 
989 Gate BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


989 GatesAve. 
YOUR TROPHIES 


will have that beauty and expres- 
sion you admire if taxidermized 
by us. 
Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 
goo coe apap 


Successors t 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 




















Hunters, Attention 


Happy Memories of the Hunt 
Repeated 
by Expert 
Mounting 
of your 
Big 


Game 








Smaller 


Specimens A.E. Masters 
ae a 108 Federal St., 
Services Pittsburgh, Pa. 











D. H. McGee & Co. 


219 Eastern Ave. 
Idaho Falls, Ida. 


Artistic 
Taxidermists 


Head and Whole Animal 
Mounts a Specialty 





L eine 
We locate hasnt, with guides, in the best 
localities for sheep, deer, elk, goat, bear and 


information. 


















lion. Write for names of guides and detailed | 





TAXIDERMISTS 


FURRIERS TANNERS 


Cc. L. McFADDEN @ SON 
3024 West 22nd Ave. Denver, Colo. 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Get our NEW Supply Catalog. Biggest, most complete, 
most beautiful ever published. LOWEST PRICES IN 
AMERICA. Dozens of new, money-making articles, in- 
cluding the beautiful NEW CHIEFTAIN ART PANELS. 
ELWOOD SUPPLY CO., Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr.. 


NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS — FURRIERS Fox Fur 
Farms—Rabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write for 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever printed 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacturers, 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden decoy 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card) 
25c. Guaranteed wire fur stretchers. F. Schumacher & 
Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 8-5 
FOR SALE: EXPERT handled ready to mount moose, 
elk, caribou, mountain sheep and goat; mule and 
white tail deer heads; also scalps to mount the horns 
you now have. Set of horns of all kinds. I buy heads, 
horns and scalps and skins of all kinds. All U. S. A. 
duty free. This is my twenty-sixth year with OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads 
and Scalps. Unionville, Ontario. 11-tf 
FOR SALE: THREE newly mounted Alaska woodland 
caribou heads, 28, 30 and 32 points respectively. 15 
and 17 point extra large mule deer heads recently 
mounted by the best museum methods of modelling taxi- 
dermy. Very reasonable prices. Duty free. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, a ; 
-t 


tario, Canada. 
GLASS EYES FOR taxidermists’ use, ete. Taxider- 
mists’ supplies. Over 50 years experience. Finest 
work; enormous money saving. Write this day for spe- 
cial list. Don’t overlook Theo. Zschach, Eye Manufac- 
— and Exporter, Moenchroeden b. Coburg, Germany, 
ox 1 
BIG GAME HUNTER: Any thing in Taxidermy, we do 
it, 25 years experience. Big game heads and fur rugs 
for sale. L. E. Drawver, 306 W. Noble, Okla. City, 
Okla. 12- 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS FROM your Coyote and Fox- 
skins. Tanning and making $7.00. Stranges Taxi- 
dermy, Clarkston, Washington. 12- 


























TROPHIES MOUNTED TRUE to life. A guaranteed 
job at a moderate price. Frank Loomis, Humboldt, Ia. 


Arms 


NineShot.22Cal. on.38 roe Frame 


Accurate as 














a Rifle 4 
_- Grip. 
Longs, Short, Long Rifle. Double 
Action, Blue Finish. Gold Super 
Sites. Only 9 shot revolver made. 
6 inch Barrel. Price $8.25, $1.00 Deposit 
on C. O. D. Express only. None to ss 


Clevelands Gun Shop, 707 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, M 





SHOOTING SUPPLIES 


Special sights for Krag, Springfield and Russian 
rifles, $3 to $7. No holes to bore, you can put 
these sights on yourself. Perfection Reloading Tool, 
$12.50, a perfect, straight line tool, loads al! rifle 
and pistol shells accurately and fast. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifles, Walter automatic rifles and pis- 
tols. Luger pistols. Rifletelescopes. Send for liter- 
ature and price list. Agents wanted, 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 








Outdoor Life & Outdoor Recreation 












Arms 


BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 
















Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Moids 
Sizer and Lu 


bricators 
COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West Sth Street Wilmington , Delaware 














1127 17th Street 






E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 

















SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
ballet ae awaging ies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. —- oo a and special shells, 
sights fitted. Let w your 

YANKEE SPECIALTY C COMPANY, OS1e. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 























GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
Official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms, Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 12-tf 





WANTED—COLT OR equivalent American cap-and-ball, 

muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by Samuel 
Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., or by 
other American makers. If you have any, write giving 
full description, markings, condition of finish, and price. 
Will pay cash, or trade for other antique arms if preferred. 
McMurdo Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. Mar. 30 
I HAVE A new Stevens Schuetzen target rifle with .22 

and .32 barrels, both 28% inches, weight 13 Ibs., 
with 17 in. Stevens scope, palm rest, beautiful English 
walnut stock with cheek rest and checkered pistol grip. 
Never used except that .22 in. barrel was used a few 
times. Price $75 cash. J. A. M., c/o Outdoor Life. 12-tf 


WANT .33 WINCHESTER 
zine 








’86 model with half maga- 
and checkered pistol grip. Have 2 very fine musk 











ox robes for automobile, one tanned and one lined. Will 
sell or exchange either on above named rifle at very 
reasonable prices. Ned Frost, Cody, Wyo. 
MARLIN SHOT GUNS and Rifles. Lowest prices in 
America. Also Remington, Winchester. Stamps for 
list. Used U. 8S. Binoculars. Repairs. Clevelands, 
707 Second Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 6-tf 
FINE ENGRAVED ITHACA hammerless 10-32 twist 
cost $166. Like new, sacrifice $80. Fine engraved 
Pieper, 12- a twist, cost $90. Splendid condition, sacri- 
fice $25. . J. Henry, Mason, 5 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS. PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 11-2 





OVERSTOCKED .30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100; 
cartridges $3.50 per 100; .303 British $2 
O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 
RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 
telescopes in stock, several styles. F. Decker, 814 
George St., Chicago, TIl. 8-6 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 
thickness. Stamp brings price list. John 
Rochester, Minn 


GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 3-12 

FOR SALE: NEW 1906, .30-30 Springfield rifle in per- 
os condition $25. E. W. Meier, Davis, IIL, R. 1. 


. C. SCOTT & Sons 10 ga. double hammer—cost $250. 
Wireke offer. D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 


FINE SILVER MOUNTED percussion rifles, 10c for list. 


Krag 
50 per 100. 








up. Any 
Parkhill, 


























Bullet proof vest,new,$75.00; German field glass 8x, $8. 50; 
Marlin model 38, .22 cal.,new, $20.00; Savage NRA, .22 cal. 
good, $13.50; Winchester. 38-56, full magazine, $8. 50; 38-55 
Winc ester, model 54, fair, $7.50; Winchester, model 92, .44- 
40, Lyman rear sight, ivory bead front, good. $17.50; Savage 
Carbine, cal. 30, fair,$12.50;Springfield, 45-70, good, $7.50; 
Winchester, model 95, cal. .35, 24”, good,$27.50; Winchester 
—— pistol grip, checkered, L yman adjustable peep, good, 
$ 3; Remington, model 14, .25 cal., like new, $27.50; 
Pe vin 12-30, M&F, new, $52. 50; Winchester Auto., 
cal. .401, good, $25.00: Savage, eal. _303, good, $22.50; Rem- 
ington Auto. -» 26”, full, good, $40.00; Colt, single action, a, 
744” barrel, extra cylinder and barrel 6”, like new, $37.50 

a. Claybrough hamner, 36” Damascus, like new, $75. hy 











anger’s 522 Market St. Phila. Pa. 
Where To Go 
NORWAY. EXCELLENT SALMON and Trout Fishings 


Elk, Red deer and Grouse 
Shooting Expeditions. Ardr. 
GOOD DUCK SHOOTING, 

for dates. Richard Hatton, 


Shootings. 
Kleven, Moss, Norway 
Reasonable rates. 
Havana, Illinois 


Polar Bear 
11-3 


Writs 











Trapping 


SNARES—Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares. Choice 

of expert trappers. Work under all conditions, snow 
or bare ground. No, 0 Light Lynx, Jack Rabbit, Skunk, 
Woodchuck, Common Rabbit, 3 for 50c, $1.60 doz. No, 1 
Light Fox, Lynx, Cat, 45c each, $3.75 doz. No. 2 Heavy 
Fox, Light Wolf, Lynx, Badger, Beaver, 50c each $4.00 
doz, No. 3 All Wolves, Mountain Lion, Small Beat 
65e each, $5.00 doz. Also Swivel snares, Snare wire 
and parts, Setting instructions with each order. Kleff- 
man Lock Snare Co., Dept. H, Hibbing, Minn. 12-2 
GIBBS MAKES HAWK Live Traps for all ani- 

mals. Two-Trigger Traps. Single Grip coil spring 
traps in all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur 
animal from a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretch- 
ers that will take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. 
on tags. Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. 

A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. H-12, Chester, Pa, 

TRAPPERS: I TEACH coyote-fox-cat trapping, 

scent making, etc. Many professionals now making 
$1,000 to $2,000 per season began as my _ students. 
Postal brings valuable trapper circulars. Will Tysen, 
Wendell, Idaho. 11-4 
INDIAN METHODS. WORLD'S greatest 

crets exposed for first time. Best “‘ 
Coyote-Mink sets on earth. Methods 








Traps, 





snaring, 





trapping se- 
weatherproof’ Fox- 
$1 worth hundreds. 








Cecil Atkinson, 446-4, Mandan, North Dakota. 9-5 
FOX TRAPPERS: MY system is different from ail 
others and will catch the slyest. Works on bare 
ground or any amount of snow. Fox guaranteed or 
no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minnesota 11-3 
TRAPPERS: ELEVEN BOX Traps. Complete blue- 
prints 30c. Weesho-Uco. 3lst Postal Branch, De- 
troit, Mich. 








Archery Equipment 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 
W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 





Eugene, Oregon 


























TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for 





catalog 111. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-30 
DEER HEADS MOUNTED true to life. Price reason- 
able. J. M. Crouch, Riesel, Texas. 12-2 





| 
| 











J. J. Henry, Mason, Ill YEW BOWS—MATERIALS. Most Northern cut yew 
on market. Catalog. Olympic Archery, Port Angeles 
° ° Wash. 11-3 
Indian Curios Old Go: = 

In 

BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.5 bd s 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; $5 TO $500 each paid for Old Coins. Keep all o! 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birchbark Canoe and cata- money, money very valuable. Get posted. Send 10 
logue, 25c. ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios. _Pre- cents for illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying cash prices, Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, N. Y 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 8-6 11-6 
700 INDIAN ARROWS. 25 for $3. Tiny bird points RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
5 for $1. Battle axes $2. Skinning knives $1.50. and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c. 
Hammer stones $1.50. Paul Heike, Pontiac, Il 11-3 | Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
li CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, ag, es ee 
size. 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, Ie. orman 
Camera and Photo Supp 1e8 Shultz. Row 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10-6 
MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at | COMMEMORATIVE HALF DOLLARS _uncirculated. 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like Pilgrim 90 cents. Monroe, 1921 Pilgrim, Lexington, 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- Bennington, $1 each. Oregon, Lincoln, Grant, $1.2 
raphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenne, Chicago. 1-12 each. G. T. Davis, Box 1791, Huntington, West Virginia 
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Books and Magazines 


Outdoor Life E} Outdoor Recreation 


Miscellaneous 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
R. 


by none other than A. 

Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 


from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partme::is—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; 
Herbs; 
Camp; 
Woodcraft; 
Trapline; 


Auto Travel and 
Fish and _ Tackle; 
The Fur Markets; 
and Question Box. 





Cover—Actual photos repro- 
uced in natural color 


Price, $2. 00 a year; 25 cents copy 
On Sale at News Stands 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months Only 35c 


Clip this ad and send with 35c cash, check, money order or 





stamps to 
FUR-FISH-GAME 

172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 

Name 

Address 





One year’s subscription in exchange 
for one large muskrat or weasel. 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to suc- 
eessfully pan for gold, $1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY CO., 847-16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Wild Duck Attractions 
Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild cks to 
our faverite waters. Plant WILD 
ICE CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to po Fe. results. Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ers. Write for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 


Yleconeia. Aquatic Nurseries 































331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 











Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers. ......$ 6.00 per pair 

Black English Callers...... 8.00 per pair 

Black Mallard Wild Stock... 7.00 per pair 

Gray Mallard, Handreared.. 5.00 per pair 

Canada Geese, Handreared.. 15.00 per pair 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 














LIVE DECOYS, English callers $5 pair, $7.50 trio; 
Mallards $3 pair, $4.50 trio. Trained with flyers 
and to answer artificial call. Shipped C. O. D. Shipped 
promptly. CC. G. Coffman, R. 2, Carthage, Ill. 10-3 





EXACT Mallard type and color, 


ENGLISH CALLERS, 
E Floyd Potter, 


ccellent callers. Ten dollars per trio. 
Burbank, Calif. 

FREE Booklets! 
English callers. 






222 N. Lincoln, 
DUCK HUNTERS. 
‘‘Raising’’—‘‘Training,’’ 
Decoy Ranch, Ohio, Til. 
FOR SALE LARGE Canadian Geese. 
Two year old $9 aa Yearlings 
Floy, Thornton, Ia. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE 
prices. Prompt delivery. 
kin, Minnesota. 
WILD CANADA GEESE 
per single bird. The 
Plaine, Kans. 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 361 A. 





‘‘Breeding’’— 
Write us, 





Mated Pairs $25. 
$7 each, Elmer 





seed—Write for special 
MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 

July ’30 
$10 
Belle 
11-tf 


Foods for planting. Write 
Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 

2-12 
priced reas- 





$15 per pair, 
Arboretum, 


for sale, 
Bartlett 








DECOYS. ENGLISH CALL, farm raised, 
onable. Paul Dohm, Carlinville, Tl. 


ENGLISH CALLERS, SMALL type, $5 per pair. 





Guy 
11-2 





Stubblefield, Woodson, Texas 
SMALL BODIED ENGLISH Callers. $10 pair. 0. 
Robey, Maryville, Mo. 11-3 








==. Sava 
lo Outdoor Fiction | 


By James Oliver Curwood 


We offer you this six-volume set of James 
Oliver Curwood’s outdoor books, which 
sold regularly at $6—for half-price while 
they last. 
Six Books for $3.00 While 
They Last 

We have only a limited supply and will not 
have more when this stock is exhausted so 
order now. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


Denver Colo. 


LL ===] 
Fatitelaada 


SS Ss 





Fur Raising; Roots and | 





| for 


| New 


A Message to the Sportsman 


strong, compact, warm, water 


A real sleeping bag, 
filled with a good grade 


repellent, light in weight, 
of goose and duck down with a few small feathers. 
No snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16", 
weight 6% 2 Ibs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal 
Christmas gift. Write for full information and 
illustrated folder. Made by A. N, VILMUR, P. O. 
sox 5, Montrose, California. 











e T rey from makers. 
Harris Tweed #3" m2" 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland 





Spring, Summer and 
gach. butterflies, insects? I 
nundreds of kin ar Collections. Some — 


$1 to $7 each; simple outdoor work with on 


instructions, pictares, rice-list. Send 10c han § 
stamps) for my illustra 


tus before 
iz bu 


ies 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealerin insects. 
pt. 22. Box 1424, San Diego, California 


PARK RANGERS 


Park rangers; forest rangers; $1620 year; vacation; ste ady jobs. 
Protect game; patrol forests; give tourists information 
free. Write Bradley Inst., Dept. A61, Denver, Colo. 











a 


A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 


‘CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin 



































How to Make a Fireplace ate 
How to Use Balloon Silk 50¢ 
Leather Working 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods 50¢ 





With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 














| BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE on_ approval. 


FOR SALE—TWO South American fur rugs, each 61x76 

inches and in perfect condition, One, tan Vecuna, and 
one, white Alpaca, both bearing the stamp and seal of 
the Bolivian government as genuine fur. Similar but 


smaller rugs have sold for $600 but these are offered 

immediate sale at $250 each. Reference—Outdoor 
Life Magazine. Mrs. F. M. Beckett, 815 Third Ave., 
Longmont, Colo. 





PERSONS SUFFERING FROM rheumatism and neuritis 

pronounced incurable try ancient Hindu remedy adopted 
to modern science, Cost nothing if fails. Full price 
returned. Send on personal guarantee. Complete treat- 


ment $1.50, write Professor Guha. M. 8S. 5604 Maryland 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
HUNTING HORNS Genuine Texas steer blow horns. 


Hand made by experts beautifully toned polished. 12 


inch horn $2.00, 14 inch horn $2.50, 16 inch horn $3.00. 
18 inch horn $4.00, 20 inch horn $5.00. Horns in the 
rough any size $2.50. Catalogue. Kennel Supply Co., 
Ramsey, Il. 





BUILD YOUR OWN boat. 
be ready for next season. 


Commence building now and 
Use our ready cut semi as- 
sembled materials, 55 designs, Outboard Speedsters, 
Runabouts, Cruisers, Sail, etc. Send 10c¢ for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box O. L., Saginaw, West Side, 
Michigan. 12-3 
GETTING 





, irritable bladder and 
without drugging. 
amazing re- 
Information 

Detroit, Mich. 
$125—$200 
Particulars 
Louis, Mo., 
10-3 

start $1620 year; 


UP NIGHTS, weak, 
prostatic trouble quickly overcome 
idea, double strength remedy gives 
lief and results. $1 proves it conclusively. 
free. Dr, George Bobertz, 2 Bobertz Bldg., 
WANT OUTDOOR GOVERNMENT Job, 
Month? Qualify for vacancies now. 
Free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. 
Immediately. 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers; 





vacation; steady jobs. Patrol forests; protect game. 
Qualify now. Details free. Write Bradley Inst., A-1l, 
Denver, Colo. 


SACRIFICE SALE. 85 shares of preferred stock in U. 
S. Silver Fox Farms, 45 shares common stock free if 
taken at once. Make an offer. E. J. Edson, Coulee, Wash. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D, C. tf 
DETECTIVES—EXCELLENT | OPPORTUNITY. * Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write. 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N. 10-6 
YOU ARE WANTED to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. = 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana. 11-3 
WANTED. SOMEONE TO go in with me on a Dude 
and Tourist Camp. Can give reference. Write me. 
Historic Camp, Ft. Bridger, Wyo. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial, Superba Co., N-1l, 
Baltimore, Md. tf 
MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 12-3 
WILL EXCHANGE UP-TO-DATE Oil Burner ten room 
house capacity for live animals. Box C, Dover-Fox- 
croft, Maine. 





























Guns, dogs, 
B. M. Wolfe, R. 1, Grant, “—_ 
16 FOOT CANVAS Canoes. Easily made. Blueprint 
30c.__Weesho-Uco. 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
MAKE 12 FOOT folding rowboat. Blueprint 30c. 
Weesho-Uco, 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
WE BUY GOLD teeth. Southwest 
Co., Box 68 Ft. Worth, Texas. 


animals, relics, etc, 














| 





Gold and Silver 








A Book for the 
Vacationist 


Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE 
©. FORDYCE 


With an introduc- 
tion by 
STEWART 
EDWARD 
WHITE 





This how-to-go-about-it 


a practical, 
book, written by an experienced and en- 
thusiastic outdoorsman, who knows Ameri- 
ca’s playgrounds and just what you need 
to know and do to make your out-of-doors 
vacation a holiday—a time of pleasure and 


is 


recreation. It shows you how to smooth 
the way when you go out “to rough it.” 

Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- 
rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 

Numerous illustrations and practical how- 
to-make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12- 

mo. silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of Aug. 24, 191 
Of Ovtpvoor Lire-OutTpoor REcREATION, pub- 

lished monthly at Denver, Colo., for Oct. 1, 1929. 

State of Colorado oo 

County of Denver {°” 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
. A. McGuire, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, depeses and says that he is 
the publisher of the Ouvutpoor Lrre-Outpoor 
RECREATION and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws ‘and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

Editor, Harry McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

Managing Editor, J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

Business Manager, A. E. Cameron, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 

. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 

one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is....(This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

A. McGutre, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1929 
[SEAL] Cari P. Jorven, Notary Public. 

My commission expires April 22, 1933. 
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FISH AND FISHING NATURAL HISTORY 
Adventures in Angling I ca cisscicstenicidontaens $ 3.00 Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) $ 3.00 : a 
Amateur Rod Making 1.00 Fishing with a Boy (Hulet) 2.00 Jee 2) ee ee et 536 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead).. 2.50 Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp)... 1.00 Ametionn Netesal Mistery {Hesnates) ae 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp) ......sssssessssss 1.00 Fleetfin (Venable) 1.25 Bind Guide—Game sad Watet Rives 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 1.00 Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) ccsscscsssnscssenennenene 3.00 hon hn ag ge eds eg gr name 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley) 00 Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden) 3.00 “ain ae i oe 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll). 3.00 Rockies, Tiles. Inn COLOTS  (BCOd) waeoeeoveeevenn 1.38 
America (Henshall) 3.00 Lives and Complete Angler (Walton) 3.00 Boys’ Own Book of Adventurers (Britt). 2.00 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder).. 1.75 Modern Development of the Dry-Fly i 7.50 Se ee ene — 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson) 2.00 Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
Book of Black Bass hese > oe renner ~ rae a. States (Wyman and Burnell) -. 93.50 
lac ass (Henshall) Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lack 3.00 Jack Miner i the Bi Mi 2.5 
~~ of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) nr Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 1.75 Men ay 8 ‘ls (Ww yy — 00 
00 of Tarpon Dimock) 5 * e tees : oO Me 1ory alls | | ee eco Ut 
eck of the ieike’ + ong errr - ce a apnea Tales of a Humble Angler (John- mee Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
Call of the Surf’ (Heilner) 3.00 gs "25 Besa ier : sony en 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) 3 00 — pg : ¢iiidines 1.75 Na ure’s Silent Call. oe 1.75 
: ? : o . cience 0 shing (Holden nen 1.00 Practical Value of Birds (Henderson). 3.50 
Compleat Angler (Walton) .- 5.00 Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Sh: 6.00 Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson 5.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) cscs 3.00 Ring-Necked Grizziy, The (Miller)... 1.50 
ning (Shaw) ‘ 10.00 Streamcraft (Holden) 3.00 ‘y Mountz ’ arli 2.5 
, , a . . 3 Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills).. 2.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche).. 2.00 Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) ....c.....cccccccscsceceseeeees 4.00 Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 2.50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)... ae Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey) 7.50 Thru Field and Woodland (Nort ~ 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead).... Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey).... 5 srapies “we angie’ lam (Northrop) 5 rn 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter) Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).... 5 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke)..... 1.75 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold)... Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey). 4 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.50 
Fishing from the Earliest Times..... wm Telling on the Trout (Hewett) 2.5 Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 2.50 
pees Kits and Equipment (Camp)...........0+ 1.00 The_ Evolution of Trout Fishing in Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke 1.75 
ishing Tackle (Frazer) 1.00 UNNI dasscasedecuudssucbeassncetacenameanchedicsuaaeandictaterse Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday).... 2.50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
KENNEL Art of Trapping (Connor) $ .50 Mink Raising (McClintock)........ $ 2.00 
Airedale, The (Haynes) $ 1.00 Autocamping (Brimmer) ........ stsesseneeneeesesessneneenenenes 2.00 Mink Trapping (Harding)...... 1.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) Papersessceeess 1.10 Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody)... 1.00 Motor Camperaft _(Brimmer).. et 
aa ee: f Bungalows, Camps and Mountain House 2.50 Motor Camping (Long) 2.00 
American Hunting Dog. The (Miller)... ¥ Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)......... 1.00 Motor Camping Book, SE 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper i Camp Cookery (TREE ARE ) qcccccscsvescccsese 1.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.50 
CUTE Re cctrcccuecentp cccteremerysssossees q Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick). 2.00 Mountain Cottage Portfolio... 2.00 
Beagles and Beagling (Hochwalt). 1.25 Camp Craft (Miller) Se ecesteiahambdah deciomechivan ease 1.50 Muskrat Farming (Edw: ards). 2.25 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle) 2.00 Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 Outdoor Handy Book (Beard)..... 3.00 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt).. 1.00 Camp Grub (Jessup)...... 3.50 Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (Miller).. 1.50 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle). 2.00 nce, 1.00 Packing and Portaging (Wallace) eects 1.60 
a ; Camping Out (Miller)...... 2.50 *racticé 2 ing cue : 2 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)........ 1.00 1 2 Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler)...........0+ 2.00 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette).. 3.00 Camping and Woedera -(Kephart). 2.50 Raccoon Raising (Edwards).. 1.50 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall)........... 1.00 Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)....... 1.50 
Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt) 2.50 (Brimmer) 2.00 Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton)... 6.00 
Dogs As Home Companions (Hochwalt) 1.00 Canadian Wilds (Hunter)....... 1.00 Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)...... - 3.50 
Dogeraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper 1.50 Deadfalls and Snares (Harding). 1.00 Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgs on). 1.00 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy).............:scs0-- -00 Ferrets, Facts and Fancies..... 1.00 Real Log Cabin (Aldrich)............. 4.00 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Eochwait) Fox Trapping (Harding)......... 1.00 Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop)... 2.50 
Cloth, $1.50; paper... Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding). 2.00 Science of Trapping (Kreps)..... 1.00 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little).. Fur Farming (Harding).............00+ 1.50 Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 1.75 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. : Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook) 4.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)...........0« 3.00 
Foxhound, The (Williams).... : Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 gportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) 1.25 
Fox. Terrier, «The | (Haynes : Fur Trade in America (Laut).......cccccssecscsssssssssssses 6.00 1 Tr a (iaieiatiials auirnnies r 
Modern Airedalé;’ The (Philips) ‘ Ginseng and Other Medical Plants... 1.25 Stee FADS (Harding) ---.-o-evvevoreeneeeeseoorne 1.00 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)... 2.50 Home Manufacture of Furs and Skin 1.59 Successful Muskrat Farmir 4.00 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 1.00 Home Tanning Guide (Harding) 1,09 Taxidermy , (Hornaday) > 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)... 1.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit Taxidermy (Pray) ........ an o» 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)... 1.00 (Harding) LER ES. 1.50 Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 7.50 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 1.00 Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill).. 1.00 Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1.00 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer)..... 1.00 Land Cruising and Prospecting 1.00 Tr; sie onl eneleiaee 1.00 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham). hae Langwith’s Atlas ...cccscccceccssssssees $e 20 ce tee 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart)....... oe Lives and Compiete Angler (Walton). sae 3.00 Trail f raft (Fordyce).. 2.50 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet) Mink Booklet (Lamb) ‘75 ‘Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson). 3.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The Mink Farming (White) 1.00 Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)... 1.00 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; cloth... cece Mink Farming (Edward) ....ccccccccccccccssccsccscesessesesee 1.00 Woodcraft for Women 1.00 
oe BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman's Guide... Illustrated Africa (Boyce) ....ccccc.ceccc-cssecscscececseseceees $ 5.00 Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton)............... $ 2.50 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews)... S te In the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire)... 2.50 Shot Guns (Polar) ..sessssssssserneenees 1.75 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols. - 6.00 Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley).. 2.00 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Last (Young) ‘ 2.50 fo eee .75 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis).. <- 8.50 
yee _ ey (Grinnell)......... +“ 5.00 PR ES 2.00 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C aswell)... 4.00 
merican Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell).......... 5.00 Land of Footprints (White) .............ccsee 2.00 Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
American Rifle (Whelen) 6.00 Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson) 2.50 Still Hunter, The.... at i £0 
An ee 2.25 Modern Gunsmithing (Baker)........... 4.50 Tales of Western Mounta ; 2.50 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) my ( Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 1,25 Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt) 1.50 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) o & Moose Book (Merrill) 6.00 The Adventurous Bowman (Pope)............sccsse 2.50 
—_ —— inf the CanadianeRockies (Hornaday) 5.00 “‘No Hunting’’ (Lytle).. 2.50 Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton)... 2.25 
camp Fires in De sert and Lava (Hornaday).. 5.00 Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) 3.00 To Far Western Alaska for Big Game (Hub- 
Camp Fires* in the Yukon (Auer)............. .00 Our Rifles (Sawyer)..... AONE ae! t DAckl) — cccccsocenscorerserncencansecscsscssesetoosssrensecsersedeares 3.50 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott). 1.50 Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter Trai] Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) .75 SPSL A Tae 00 Trapping «Wild Animals in the Malay Jungles 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 (Mayer) 2.50 
velt) 3.50 Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge) ......1......000-0+ 3.50 Trigger’ Fingers (White) 2.00 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker) .. -cctiecenmamivatt 9.00 Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and White-Tailed Deer (Newsom)... RE 3.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 By ON EEE. ea Wilderness of the Upper Yukon 4Sheldon) 5.00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edition.s....... Wildfowlers (Bradford)... 
Grizzly, The (Mills) . . 2.50 Riflecraft (Landis) Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton).. 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)... 4.00 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)... Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett). vee 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin)...... f The Rim of Mystery (Burnham). Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins). 





Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope) 





Scatter Gun Sketches........ 


With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


















Archery (Elmer) $ 5.00 
Boat Building (Beard) 1.50 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier)..... 1.50 
Book of Winter Sports (White)... 2.75 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 

(Pinkerton) 1.00 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)........ 1.00 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; 

cloth .00 
“Oh, Ranger!’’ (Albright and Taylor).........00+ 2.50 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) . 











Outdoor Photography (Dimrock)... k 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)....... ae 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars).. . 4.00 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1, 2, 3, 

each ... 2.50 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 4.00 
Small Boat Building 1.00 








Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Turkeys (Baker) 








: OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
, 1824 Curtis St., 





Denver, Colo. 


: Please send me the following books, for which I enclose $... EEC aeeeee ee oe ) 
send by parcel pon C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal. C. O. D. «4 











No C. O. 


Or 


D. 





; shipments in Canada. 
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Oe in bidaticenigiectaictnai ae 
$ 

§ Address : 
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We  ciieeicianaincitasentenncesriniend- celia die aramis ta tannlcsbaas steeiaiiaaalndincnas biases 
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The cheer leader— 


Camel 
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More genuine pleasure... more 
hearty cheer... Camel gains on 
every play. Go into a huddle with 
yourself and a pack of Camels... 
and yow’re all set. 








© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N, C. 





